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Introduction 





THIS SPECIAL, enlarged issue of the Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society commemorates the one hundred fiftieth birth- 
day of our greatest Illinoisan, Abraham Lincoln. We are immensely 
indebted to the fifteen men who discuss in these pages various 
aspects of the Lincoln story. 

Plutarch believed that history could be understood best by study- 
ing the lives of great men. While modern historical scholarship 
emphasizes many other aspects of history, historical biography con- 
tinues to be a primary study tool. In modern times no person has 
been studied so consistently and carefully as has Abraham Lincoln. 

No one reading these words needs to be reminded that Lincoln 
was a great man. We all know that this is so. Thousands of stu- 


dents — literally thousands — have pored over the letters, the manu- 


scripts, the court records, the newspapers and the books, and have 
talked with those who knew Lincoln and with those who knew 
those who knew Lincoln. Then those students have written for us 


what they have so arduously learned. Now we know more about 


his ancestors than Lincoln did himself, more about what his Cabinet 
members, his generals and his friends thought than Lincoln did. 
And we know what clothes he wore and what he ate for breakfast 
and how much money he made. We even know what he did on 
more than half of the days of his fifty-six years of life. It is quite 
possible that many people know more about Lincoln’s life than 
they do about their own. 

We can study the manuscripts, the court records, the newspapers, 


and read on and on through the books and pamphlets. We can 
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assemble a mountain of Lincoln facts, weigh the evidence, reason 
logically, cogitate carefully. But we cannot just arrange in chrono- 
logical order the record of his life and state that he was great. We 
have to answer the guestion which prompts all this painstaking 
study: Why was this man great? 

Perhaps this is something no one can ever know, for history and 


biography and all our learning are imperfect. Was it an accident 


of circumstance — a happenstance — were the times right? Or was 


it something deep in the heart, something in his soul, that made him 
the Abraham Lincon we admire? What made this man such a 
towering figure? We still do not know. 
And perhaps this is why the careful research continues, why the 
study of Abraham Lincoln seems likely to go on, and on, and on. 
CiypE C. WALTON 





WILLARD L. KING — ALLAN NEVINS 


The Constitution and Declaration 


Of Independence as Issues 


In the Lincoln-Douglas Debates 





One of the features of the Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois State Historical Society in Galesburg was the Joseph Medill 


Symposium in which the two historians Willard L. King and 


Allan Nevins discussed the Constitution and Declaration of 


Independence as issues in the Lincoln-Douglas Debates. 


Here is the text of their talks in the order of presentation in 
Beecher Chapel of Knox College on October 4, 1958. 


Mr. King 
MY ONLY warrant to speak on the centennial of the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates is that for several years I have 
had a hobby of collecting material for a biography of David 
Davis. He was Lincoln’s closest friend and had acted as his 
manager in Lincoln’s prior campaign for the United States 
Senate in 1854. Four years later, in the Lincoln-Douglas 
campaign, though Davis occupied no official position, he 
took an active part, and constantly advised Lincoln on strat- 
egy. Later, you will recall, Davis was Lincoln’s manager 
at the Chicago convention that nominated him for Presi- 
dent. Lincoln’s nomination is usually credited to Davis. 
Lincoln, as President, put Davis on the Supreme Court, 
and when Lincoln died, Davis became administrator of his 
estate. 
Through the years, I have several times dipped into the 
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LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates and always concluded that they 
were very much overrated by historians. Both debaters 
seemed to me entangled in minutiae that made irritating 
reading. Now, however, that I have, through the Davis 
papers, a little background, these debates seem to me among 
the most readable documents in American history. Let me 
recall to you a little of the background. 

In 1854 Douglas, as chairman of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories of the United States Senate, had sponsored the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. It repealed the Missouri Compro- 
mise of 1820, which had declared that slavery should not 
exist north of the southern boundary of Missouri. The 
North rose en masse against Douglas’ bill. It kicked over 
the sacred compact for which the South had been paid a 
price — the admission of Missouri as a slave state. It let 
slavery into Kansas and Nebraska, where previously it had 
been forbidden. Douglas afterward said that he could then 
have traveled from Boston to Chicago by the light of his 
burning effigies. When he tried to speak in Chicago in ex- 
planation of his bill, a mob howled him down. 

The passage of this law brought Lincoln back into politics. 
He had always hated slavery but had never said much about 
it because he felt that in time it would disappear. As he 
read history, Lincoln said. the founders of our country in- 
tended to restrict slavery to its existing boundaries in the 
belief that, thus restricted, and with the African slave trade 
forbidden, slavery would, in a few years, die out. Lincoln 
hated slavery not only for its monstrous injustice, but be- 


cause it was so inconsistent with our assertions about the 


equality of man in our Declaration of Independence. It 


enabled the whole civilized world to point its finger at us. 
But Lincoln manifested his invariable fairness toward the 


? 
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WILLARD L. KING 


South. “If slavery did not now exist among them,” he said, 
“they would not introduce it. If it did now exist among 
us, we should not instantly give it up.” He recognized that 
the Constitution forbade the North to interfere with slavery 
in the South and entitled the South to have an adequate 
Fugitive Slave Law in the North. He had refused in 1854 to 
join the Abolition Republican Party because it advocated 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law and other radical measures 
that clashed with his essentially conservative temperament. 
But now he grimly set his face against the extension of 
slavery into free territory. In 1854 the various groups op- 
posed to Douglas’ Nebraska bill secured a majority in the 
Illinois legislature, and Lincoln resigned his seat in that 
body to become the anti-Nebraska candidate for the United 
States Senate. Failing of election by only two or three 
votes, he threw his support to Lyman Trumbull to thwart 
the Douglas Democrats’ electing their candidate. Trum- 
bull’s election and the defeat of Douglas’ state ticket two 
years later made it very clear to Douglas that he must make 
an about-face on the extension of slavery. He reversed his 
field and left his opponents gasping. 

The slave party in Kansas had adopted a constitution, 
called the Lecompton Constitution, which guaranteed prop- 
erty rights in slaves, without submitting that question to the 
people for adoption. President Buchanan made support 
of that constitution in Congress a party test. Douglas broke 
with Buchanan and voted with the Republicans to defeat 
the Lecompton Constitution. For this, he became the dar- 
ling of the eastern Republicans, such as Horace Greeley 
and Truman Smith. They demanded that the Illinois Re- 


publicans nominate Douglas for United States Senator on 


the Republican ticket. His force and skill in debate would 
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LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL 

be a great gain to the new party in Congress. But the Illi- 
nois Republicans would have no part in such a scheme. 
“A repentant prostitute may be received into the church,” 
they said, “but she should not lead the choir.” 

The debates revolved around the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence. Lincoln found great support 
in the Constitution for his belief that its framers intended 
to put slavery in the course of ultimate extinction. He 
pointed out that, about the same time that the Constitution 
was being framed, the Continental Congress, including 
many men who signed the Constitution, adopted the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, which forever prohibited slavery in the North- 
west Territory. Lincoln took no stock in Douglas’ argu- 
ment that climate effectually excluded slavery from Kansas. 
“Tllinois would have been a slave state,” he said, “if slavery 
had not been forbidden by the Ordinance of 1787.” 

Lincoln called attention to the fact that the makers of 
the Constitution so abhorred slavery that they refused even 
to mention it directly and dealt with it only by euphemism. 
They used “covert” language, he said, whenever they re- 
ferred to slavery. Thus, their provision for representation 
reads: “Representatives . . . shall be apportioned among 
the several states . . . according to their respective num- 


bers and shall be determined by adding to the number of 


free persons . . . three-fifths of all other persons.” Slaves 


were “all other persons.” What a round-about way to 
mention slavery, Lincoln commented. Again, even the 
fugitive slave clause provided: ‘No person held to service 
or labor in one State under the laws thereof escaping into 
another, shall . . . be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due.” Why did they 
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WILLARD L. KING 
not say that runaway slaves should be returned to their 
masters? “Because,” said Lincoln, “they were ashamed of 
slavery.” They knew it was a disgrace. ‘The Constitution 
was intended to endure forever, and slavery would be gone, 
they thought, in a few years. The framers did not want 
anything on the face of the instrument that would tell pos- 
teritv that there had ever been such a thing as human 
slavery. 

The Constitution had provided, in effect, that the African 
slave trade should not be forbidden by the federal govern- 
ment for twenty years. One might think that this provi- 
sion was inconsistent with Lincoln’s argument. But not so, 
he said. So certain was everyone that slavery was on its 
way out that a constitutional provision was necessary to 
prevent the people from putting a stop to the slave traffic 
immediately. And look at the language they used to avoid 
mentioning slavery even in that clause: ‘The migration 
or importation of such persons as any of the states now ex- 
isting shall think proper to admit shall not be prohibited 
by Congress prior to 1808.” What evasion! What cir- 
cumlocution ! 

Lincoln said that all his life he had been personally op- 
posed to slavery. But he had kept quiet about it because 
it was not fair to attack it. It was only a question of time 
until it would end. But by 1858 the succession of current 
Southern political moves — first in the passage of the Ne- 
braska Act, then in the Lecompton Constitution, and now 
in the Dred Scott decision — convinced Lincoln that the 
political leaders of the South planned to make slavery 


national. The Dred Scott case, which had been decided 


by the Supreme Court in the prior year, came perilously 


close. Lincoln thought, to achieving that purpose. A short 
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LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL 
step from that decision would be a decision that no state could 
exclude slavery. Dred Scott, you will recall, was a Missouri 
slave who had been taken by his master; an officer in the 
United States Army, to Rock Island in Illinois and Fort Snell- 
ing in Minnesota Territory, where he had lived for many 
years. Since he had lived so long in free territory, where he 
had been married and had children, he sued for his freedom 
in the federal courts. Although it was not at all necessary to 
a decision in the case, the Supreme Court declared that the 
Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional because Con- 
gress had no power to exclude slavery from the territories. 
It was Republican policy, Lincoln said, not to accept that 
decision but to strive to reverse it. In his opening speech 
in the campaign, Lincoln had expressed his deep fear that 
the South would make slavery national. ‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand,” he said. He did not expect 
that the house would fall, but he did expect that it would 
cease to be divided. Either slavery would end, as the found- 
ing fathers expected and intended, or its advocates would 


make it lawful everywhere, North as well as South. 


Mr. Nevins 

THE JOINT debates of Lincoln and Douglas are one of 
the most striking instances in cur history of an appeal to the 
voice of democracy. Madison, in an oft-quoted passage of 
the Federalist (Number 10), had drawn a contrast be- 
tween a pure democracy and a representative republic very 
unfavorable to the former. The delegation of government 
in a republic to a small number of citizens elected by the 
rest was, he thought, better than the rough, crude decisions 


of a democratic mass. It tended “to refine or enlarge the 


public views, by passing them through the medium of a 
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ALLAN NEVINS 
chosen body of citizens, whose wisdom may best discern 
the true interests of their country, and whose patriotism 
and love of justice will be least likely to sacrifice it to tem- 
porary or partial considerations.” ‘The result might well 
“be more consonant to the public good, than if pronounced 
by the people themselves.” But in the joint debates the two 
leaders appealed as dramatically as possible to the direct 
judgment of the people. 

The election of senators was then, of course, by a repre- 
sentative agency, the legislature, not by the people directly. 
But Lincoln and Douglas hoped to control the legislative 
decision by influencing the masses. Douglas was an expo- 
nent of what he called popular sovereignty. Lincoln pointed 
out at Springfield that the legislature was not truly repre- 
sentative; the apportionment of members was outdated and 
unfair. “Let the voice of the people rule” — both believed 
in this famous dictum by Douglas. Jeffersonian and Jack- 
sonian democracy had affected Illinois as deeply as any other 
part of the Union. And never was an appeal to the whole 
people better justified by the men who made it, for both 
succeeded to a creditable degree in avoiding demagogy, 
claptrap and prejudice. Both, but especially Lincoln, dealt 
in facts and ideas, and appealed to the sober reason of a 
thoughtful, well-informed electorate. 

Mr. King has lucidly explained the difference of opinion 
between Lincoln and Douglas on slavery in the territories. 


At this point, it seems to me, we might well consider the 


deeper meaning of the national conflict which the two men 


debated. It was not a mere conflict between slavery and 
freedom. It was a conflict also, and more vitally, between 
constitutionalism and nationalism; that is, between the 


strict letter of the Constitution and the living processes which 
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knit the American people into a nation. Lincoln was on 
the side of nationalism as against a deadening, restrictive 
constitutionalism. 

We may briefly consider the facts. Slavery, under the 
great instrument of 1787, was clearly constitutional. But 
time had shown that it was also clearly divisive of the nation. 
In fact, it was divisive in two ways, for it turned North and 
South against each other, and it made all humanitarian 
idealists the opponents of all cautious pragmatists. Slavery 
had rendered the Mason and Dixon Line a far sharper 
boundary than the Canadian line. At the same time, it 
placed a deep channel between those who live in the world 
as it is and those who live for the world as it ought to be. 
In other words, slavery made it impossible to knit the two 
great geographical sections into one nation; and it forbade 
the emergence of a nation based on the unifying concept of 
human brotherhood and the hope for a steady advancement 
of all men. 

How could this dilemma be resolved? The answer of 
Douglas was simple: By ignoring it. And how could 
Americans of 1858 ignore it when it stared them directly in 
the face? His answer was, by leaving 1858 and going back 
to live in the world of 1787, or 1800, or any time before the 
Wilmot Proviso. Lincoln, in his passion for national unity, 
had said that the nation could not long endure half slave 
and half free. “How can he assert this?” demanded Doug- 
las. “It has always so endured.” ‘Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Madison, Hamilton . . .,” said Douglas at Ot- 
tawa, “made this government divided into Free States 
and Slave States, and left each State perfectly free to do as 


it pleased on the subject of slavery. Why can it not exist 


on the same principles on which our fathers made it?” In 
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ALLAN NEVINS 
short, he was for ignoring the divisive power of the slave 
question by going back to live in 1787 or the subsequent 


decades. This was pure constitutionalism, as interpreted 


by a man who did not care whether slavery was voted up 


or voted down, and hence could not see how divisive it had 
become. 

To this archaic constitutionalism, Lincoln opposed the 
idea of nationalism. The country in 1858, as he saw it, had 
a choice between nationalizing slavery and _ nationalizing 
freedom; but it had to nationalize one or the other. It 
could not retreat into the 1790's. For one reason, it had a 
problem in the territories which was born of the Mexican 
War; for another, public sentiment on the slavery question 
was inexorably growing more feverish. The country could 
not go back; it had to go forward in one of two directions. 
It would no longer do to say that a complacent attitude to- 
ward slavery was right because slavery was constitutional. 
The nation was far more important than the Constitution, 
and slavery was destroying the nation. A new nationalism 
had to be created — the nationalism of a people practically 
unanimous in accepting slavery, or practically unanimous 
in saying slavery must end. 

Of course there was only one way out. When people 
everywhere accepted the belief that slavery was in the path 
of ultimate extinction, said Lincoln, then a true union of 
North and South would be possible. Then the country 
would regain territorial integrity. 

But Lincoln, as a farsighted nationalist, was concerned 
with something more important even than the restoration 
of territorial unity. His nationalism meant agreement on 
a new ideal: the ideal of human welfare, of the betterment 
of mankind, black and white, of the essential fraternity of 
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66, 


all men. In Galesburg, Lincoln said that “a moral ques- 
tion” was involved. The question, as he repeatedly asserted, 
was whether “the light of reason and the love of liberty” 
should be promoted or retarded in America. At Quincy 
he declared that slavery was a moral, a social and a politi- 
cal wrong, and that a self-respecting people must treat it 
as wrong. He remarked there that it was outrageous to 
put slavery on a cotton-gin basis; to say that, since the cot- 
ton gin had made it profitable, it ought to be perpetual. 
National unity must be founded on a far firmer, higher rock 
than that: on the equal right of all men, whatever their 
color, to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Men 
must feel a livelier conscience than Douglas felt. They 
must lift humanity, not just accept it as it was. 

Douglas, in his emphasis on constitutionalism, and Lin- 
coln, in his emphasis on nationalism, necessarily had to act 


through parties. Here they differed sharply. Political 


parties are the very cement of the nation. Each great po- 


litical party includes conservatives, moderates and radicals; 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews; Easterners, Westerners, 
Northerners and Southerners. Douglas regarded the old 
Democratic and Whig parties as ideal. They covered the 
whole map. They tied together every locality, group and 
interest. 

But Lincoln, emphasizing nationalism, made himself lead- 
er in a new party which seemed for a time divisive and 
sectional. This was because he was not a man who blurred 
over issues; it was because he tried to prod men into facing 
harsh facts. The American people in 1858, as in 1958, 
were to a great extent good-natured and lazy-minded, tend- 
ing to look superficially at issues, and, as Herbert Croly 
savs, to drift. Lincoln’s greatness was that he awakened 
16 





ALLAN NEVINS 
He always de- 
If the 
South would give it a calm hearing and learn the truth 


everyone who listened to him to realities. 
nied that the Republican Party was really divisive. 


about its doctrines, he said, it would become as national 
geographically as the Democratic Party. But actually he 
was trying to create a new national party on a better basis 
— a broad regard for human welfare. His desire was for a 
party not merely accepted in all sections, but accepted by 
all men who were interested in constructive national pur- 
poses and humanitarian ideals. The Republican Party in 
1858 was spiritually our finest party. In Lincoln’s life- 
time (the less said about it in some later periods the better ) 
it really tried to unite men in fostering “the light of reason 
and the love of liberty.’” 

Theodore Roosevelt in his Progressive years preached the 
New Nationalism. He, too, put nationalism above a nar- 
row constitutionalism. The Constitution, under old inter- 
pretations, sanctioned some unhealthy institutions and 
damaging practices, which were plainly dividing the na- 
Roosevelt, in 1912, 


tion. Class feeling was increasing. 


declared flatly that excessive emphasis on the Constitution, 


and inadequate emphasis on national growth and change, 
meant chaos and disaster. That was just what Lincoln had 


declared in 1858. Neither one wanted to violate or ignore 


given to save a 
measures, other- 


must never be 
“I felt that 


1. During the Civil War Lincoln _ life 
repeatedly expressed his belief that limb. 


a narrow type of constitutionalism 
must not interfere with the living 
processes and necessities of national- 
ism. For example, defenders of sedi- 
tion and treason appealed to the strict 
letter of the Constitution. Lincoln, 
in his letter to A. G. Hodges, April 4, 
1864, declared that a limb must often 
be amputated to save a life, but a 


wise unconstitutional, might become 
lawful, by becoming indispensable to 
the preservation of the constitution, 
through the preservation of the na- 
tion.” Roy P. Basler, ed., Marion 
Dolores Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap, 
asst. eds., The Collected Works of 
Lincoln (New Brunswick, 


VII: 281. 


Abraham 


N. J., 1953), 
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the Constitution. On the contrary, both wished it to flour- 
ish and grow, for they saw that life meant growth. Roose- 
velt often quoted Lincoln, and Lincoln could have quoted 


with high approval what Roosevelt said in 1912: 


I believe in the future of the American people because I believe 
that fundamentally and at heart the average man and the average 
woman of America are sound; that, however deeply they may at 
times err, yet they have in them fundamentally, the power of 
self-mastery, or self-control, the power to live their lives in accord- 
ance with a high and fine ideal, to do strict justice to others, and 
to insist upon their rights only as a vantage point for the better 
performance of their duties. 


To Lincoln the nationalist, this kind of spirit — which 
was the spirit of the Declaration of Independence, affirm- 


ing the right of every man to life, liberty and the pursuit 


of happiness — meant more than the strict words of the 


Constitution. 


Mr. King 
PRINCIPALLY THE great debates revolve around a 
single sentence in the Declaration of Independence. Four 
years before, in Lincoln’s famous Peoria speech on the Ne- 
braska Act, he had told why he hated slavery. In our 
Declaration of Independence we had declared that all men 
are created equal and endowed with certain unalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. After such a declaration, Lincoln said slavery enabled 
“the enemies of free institutions, with plausibility, to taunt us 
as hypocrites.” It deprived our “Republican example of 
its just influence in the world.” It caused the real friends 
of freedom all over the world to doubt our sincerity. 
In Congress, in the debate on the Nebraska bill, Congress- 
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man Pettit of Indiana had declared that the Declaration 
of Independence was a “self-evident lie.” All men were 
not created equal. “What a long way we had come in 


seventy-eight years,” Lincoln mused. If Pettit had made 
that remark “in the old Independence Hall seventy-eight 
years ago, the very doorkeeper would have throttled the 
man, and thrust him into the street.” “If this had been 
said to the men who captured André, the man who said it 
would probably have been hung sooner than André was.” 
What would have become of the man who had made such 
a remark to Marion’s men in Carolina, Southern men 
though they were? 

But Chief Justice Taney in the Dred Scott case had de- 
nied that the words “all men are created equal” included 
Negroes. Douglas now argued that, in a document drafted 
to justify our separation from Great Britain, the declara- 
tion that all men are equal only meant that British sub- 
jects on this continent (white men) were equal to those 
living in Great Britain. If Lincoln believed that all men 
were created equal, Douglas said, then Lincoln favored 
creating a mongrel race. He favored making Negroes citi- 
zens and letting them intermarry with whites. 

“Now I protest against that counterfeit logic,” Lincoln 
responded, “which concludes that because I do not want a 
black woman for a slave, I must necessarily want her for a 
wife. . . . In some respects she is certainly not my equal. 
But in her natural right to eat the bread she earns with her 
own hands without asking leave of anyone else, she is my 
equal and the equal of all others.” 

The Declaration did not say that all men “were equal in 
color, size, intellect, moral development or social capacity.” 
It said they were equal in their right to life, liberty and the 
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pursuit of happiness. ‘The declaration of equality was of 
no political use in effecting our separation from Great Britain. 
It was placed in the Declaration as a beacon light — an ideal 
to be constantly striven for — “promoting the happiness and 
value of life to all people of all colors everywhere.” 

In the debates Lincoln was quick to grasp the political 
advantage given him by Douglas’ argument that the Decla- 
ration only meant that Americans were equal to English- 
men. In Lincoln’s opening speech in Chicago on July 10, 
he reminded his audience of the July Fourth celebrations 
just past. We were a mighty nation, thirty millions strong 
— happy, prosperous and thriving. Our prosperity, we be- 
lieved, had come to us through the principles of the found- 
ing fathers. But perhaps half of our people were not de- 
scendants of those fathers. ‘They were German, Irish, 
French and Scandinavian. But when they read that Decla- 
ration: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal,” they felt that “they were blood of 
the blood and flesh of the flesh of the men who wrote that 
Declaration of Independence.” According to Douglas (Lin- 
coln said), “you Germans are not connected with the Decla- 
ration of Independence.” It did not refer to you when it 
said all men were equal. Douglas said Negroes were not 
included in the Declaration. “If one man says it did not 
mean a Negro, why may not another say it does not mean 
some other man?” Douglas had argued that many of the 
founding fathers were slaveowners, and that they did not 
themselves immediately free their slaves. But slavery was 
there and they had to accept it. That did not destroy the 


principle of the Declaration. Lincoln quoted the Bible: 


“As your Father in heaven is perfect, be ye also perfect.” 
That was a standard to be striven for, though never at- 
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tained. “So I say in relation to the principle that all men 
are created equal, let it be as nearly reached as we can. 
If we cannot give freedom to every creature, let us do noth- 
ing that will impose slavery upon any other creature.” 
Douglas in his next speech backed away from his statement 
that the Declaration only declared equality of Americans 


and Englishmen. It referred to Europeans, men of white 


blood, he said. It did not include black men. ‘The high 
spot in Lincoln’s speeches on this subject was his perora- 


tion in his Lewistown speech in late August, 1858: 


The representatives in old Independence Hall said to the whole 
world of men: We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. This was their majestic interpretation of 
the economy of the universe. This was their lofty and wise and noble 
understanding of the justice of the Creator to his creatures. Yes, 
gentlemen, to all his creatures, to the whole great family of man. 
In their enlightened belief, nothing stamped with the Divine Image 
and likeness was sent into the world to be trodden on, and de- 
graded, and imbruted by his fellows. They grasped not only the 
whole race of men then living, but they reached forward and seized 
upon the farthest posterity. ‘They erected a beacon to guide their 
children and their children’s children and the countless myriads 
who would inhabit the earth in other ages. Wise statesmen as 
they were, they knew the tendency of prosperity to breed tyrants, 
and so they established these great self-evident truths, that when 
in the distant future some man, some faction, some interest, should 
set up the doctrine that none but rich men, or none but white men, 
were entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, their 
posterity might look up again to the Declaration of Independence 
and take courage to renew the battle which their fathers began — 
so that truth and justice and mercy and all the humane and Chris- 
tian virtues might not be extinguished from the land; so that no 
man would hereafter dare to limit and circumscribe the great prin- 
ciple on which the temple of liberty was being built. 
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Think nothing of me [Lincoln closed], take no thought for the 
political fate of any man whomsoever — but come back to the 
truths that are in the Declaration of Independence. You may do 
anything with me you choose, if you will heed these sacred prin- 
ciples. You may not only defeat me for the Senate, but you may 
take me and put me to death. While pretending no indifference to 
earthly honors, J do claim to be actuated in this contest by some- 
thing higher than anxiety for office. I charge you to drop every 
paltry and insignificant thought for any man’s success. It is noth- 
ing; I am nothing; Judge Douglas is nothing. But do not destroy 
that immortal emblem of humanity — the Declaration of American 


Independence. 


Mr. Nevins 


WHEN THOMAS JEFFERSON wrote the Declara- 


tion of Independence, he used a number of phrases borrowed 
from George Mason’s Declaration of Rights, adopted a 
month earlier by the Virginia Convention. George Mason, 
incidentally, was one of the Revolutionary fathers who hated 


slavery. Neither Jefferson nor Mason pretended to set 


forth great original ideas. As they frankly declared, they 
pieced together a great body of principles and theories cur- 
rent in their day, particularly those of John Locke and the 
Whig Revolution of 1688 in England. But Jefferson went 
much further than the English thinkers — Locke, Milton, 
John Harrington, Algernon Sydney — in his radical de- 
mocracy. 

His belief in democracy was colored by his practical ex- 
perience of frontier life in Albemarle County, Virginia. He 
knew that an aristocratic system of government and society 
might work well in the wealthy countries of Europe, or the 
affluent cities of the Atlantic Seaboard in America. But 
he knew that it would not work in the wide lands beyond 
the Alleghenies and the Blue Ridge; lands where a frontier 
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population, tough and individualistic, insisted on absolute 


social and political equality. Jefferson’s belief in democ- 
racy was also colored by the Eighteenth Century Enlighten- 
ment — that is, the rejection of superstition and empty 
tradition — and by the humanitarian thought of the era. 

Anyone who studies the joint debates of 1858, and the 
other utterances of the contestants, will see that Lincoln 
was far more of a Jeffersonian than Douglas was. In the 
first place, he was more of a democrat (with a small “d’’) ; 
he had a deeper faith in the common people. In the sec- 
ond place, he had more of the spirit of the Enlightenment; 
he was less conservative, and freer from old dogmas and 
traditions. Finally, he was far more of a humanitarian, 
and his thinking has a much stronger ethical tinge. 

Both Douglas and Lincoln, but especially Lincoln, had 
an ampler experience of the frontier than Jefferson had, and 
hence a keen instinct for equality. Both, but especially 
Lincoln, rose from humble beginnings by hard struggle, and 
believed in keeping the road to advancement open to all. 
Both were champions of the common man — but with a 
vital difference. Douglas’ regard for the people stopped 
with the political and economic rights of the white man; 
Lincoln had a regard for the whole human race, made 
warm and vital by humanitarian passion. Here in Gales- 
burg, Douglas spoke of Negro slaves as property, on an 
equal footing with other forms of property, and defended 
his Kansas-Nebraska Act with an illustration which placed 
the Negro taken to Kansas in the same category as a cargo 
of liquor taken to Kansas. Such an attitude horrified Lin- 
coln. The contention of Douglas that Negroes were not 
included in the Declaration of Independence likewise hor- 
rified him. In his Galesburg speech Lincoln quoted Jef- 
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ferson’s remark on the maltreatment of the Negro race, 
that “I tremble for my country when I remember that God 
is just.” He taunted Douglas with the fact that during 
his whole life Douglas had never uttered a sentiment akin 
to this of Jefferson’s. In the ethical and humanitarian ap- 
proach to the slavery issue, Douglas felt absolutely no in- 
terest, while Lincoln’s interest was overwhelming. The 
Emancipation Proclamation and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were cut from the same bolt of cloth. 

If any fact is clear respecting the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, it is their universality. Jefferson 
wrote that all men have a natural right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness; not some men, but all men. 
George Mason, in his Declaration of Rights the previous 
month, had put the doctrine in the same universal terms. 
His first article ran: “That all men are by nature free and 
independent, and have certain inherent rights, . . . name- 
ly, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of 
. . . pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety.’ Doug- 
las denied this universality; Lincoln affirmed it. Many 
Negroes fought for national freedom in the Revolution, and 
the authors of the Declaration, as Lincoln said, hoped that 
in time all of them would enjoy personal freedom. 

If any other fact is clear respecting the principles of the 
Declaration, it is their breadth. Life and liberty may be 
regarded as minimum rights. When we say with Jefferson 
that government exists to secure them, we assign it rather 
negative functions. It safeguards men from attacks on 
their persons; it protects them from encroachments. But 


the pursuit of happiness embraces every desirable end of 


society. When we say that government must promote this 
pursuit, we assign it a positive task, for we mean that it 
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must take active, constructive steps to help citizens attain 
legitimate aims for well-being. The Declaration asserted 
that people of every origin, every creed, every race, should 
have their equal share in the pursuit of well-being. 

A hundred years ago Lincoln measured slavery by the 
Declaration of Independence, and found the two quite in- 
compatible. To give all Americans, of all colors, an equal 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, he asked 
the South to face a fact which most Southerners regarded 
with horror: the fact that slavery would soon have to be 
abolished. It would have to be put in the path of ultimate 
extinction, and “ultimate” probably meant 1880, 1890 or 
at latest 1900. In a broad sense, it meant what is conveyed 


by the old English common law phrase, “with all deliber- 


ate speed.”” He asked Americans to face this hard fact 
and plan for it, making arrangements for gradual eman- 
cipation. When he said that the nation must reach a crisis 
and pass it, he meant that it must face up to the necessity 
for eliminating slavery, accept it and begin constructive 
work on the method. Unhappily, the American people 
were not equal to the test. The South faced the grim re- 
ality, rejected it and, in an effort to move backward rather 
than forward, tried to destroy the Union. 

Now, a century later, we have to measure the state of our 
race relations by the Declaration; and once more any honest 
judge must find the two incompatible. The nation as a 
whole, North as well as South, is far from conforming to the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. If we main- 
tain the Jeffersonian ideal, we must give the Negro citizen, 
and citizens of Puerto Rican, Chinese, Mexican and Japa- 
nese origin, equal employment rights, which, as yet, are safe- 
guarded in only a handful of states — Illinois is not one. We 
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must give them equal rights in the use of public transpor- 
tation, public parks, public swimming pools and public play- 
grounds. We must allow them an unquestioned right to 
patronize hotels, restaurants and theaters alongside families 
of the oldest stock and bluest blood. The Fourteenth 
Amendment, putting into fundamental law the equality 
phrase of the Declaration, will soon be a century old. The 
great test under it just now is the right of the Negro child 
to equal use of the schools. But we shall not satisfy the spirit 
of Mason, Jefférson and Lincoln until our American sys- 
tem allows people of every origin, color and belief unhesitant 
equality in the use of every facility for the pursuit of hap- 
piness; that is, for promotion of their physical, intellectual 
and spiritual well-being. 

The great obstacle to acceptance of this principle is clear, 
though it is seldom frankly stated. It is the fear, not con- 
fined to any section or any one race, that absolute equality 
will lead to an intermingling of blood. Lincoln, in his Gales- 
burg speech, had to defend himself from the absurd charge 
that “if we do not confess that there is a sort of inequality 
between the white and black races, which justifies us in 
making them slaves, we must, then, insist that there is a 
degree of equality that requires us to make them our wives.””* 
As he said, that did not follow at all; we could just leave 
them alone. Today we can paraphrase Lincoln; each race 
can treat the other as absolute equals, and still in the matter 
of marriage leave the other alone. Neither slavery nor a 


mutually degrading inequality is needed to separate them. 


2. Paul M. Angle, ed., Created able edition deserves a place on the 
Equal? The Complete Lincoln-Doug- shelves of every person interested in 
las Debates of 1858 (Collections of Lincoln or in American political 
the Illinois State Historical Library, history. 

Springfield, 1958), 299. This admir- 
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As a matter of fact, under slavery miscegenation was an 
uglier fact, and the mingling of blood a more frequent oc- 


currence, than under freedom; and today inequality does 
more to promote such a mingling than equality. 

The dignity of all our people irrespective of hue means 
a proud sense of independence in each separate stock. We 
would be less than honest if we did not admit that in the 
course of centuries, by a long secular process, our hetero- 
geneous peoples will fuse. No historian, no sociologist, no 
ethnologist, will question the statement that in our mighty 
American river of many nationalities and origins, two cur- 
rents cannot flow side by side down the ages without ulti- 
mately becoming one. But that process may be left to the 
course of time. If the South will look at the facts in those 
communities which have gone furthest to guarantee equality, 
it will see that its fears are exaggerated. One segment of a 
community cannot hold another segment in an inferior posi- 
tion without finding itself retarded and coarsened; that is 
the historic revenge of the helot race. And the nation as 
a whole cannot let the principles of the Declaration be 
ignored without losing its brightest faith and its best guar- 
antee of unity and progress. 

We have our crisis to reach and pass. ‘Today, even more 
than in 1861, we have to deal with it in the face of the whole 
world. All Asia and Africa — not to mention Latin America 
and Europe — look on to see whether we have a decent re- 
gard for the opinion of mankind; whether we retain the 
feeling Lincoln expressed in the Gettysburg Address, that 
American freedom and justice are a beacon light to the 
world. We can address those who use violence and hatred 
to dam back the deliberate progress of equality in Lincoln’s 
own words. 
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{ do not argue {he told border state slaveholders in 1862 in 
urging them to accept gradual compensated emancipation]. I 


beseech you to make the arguments for yourselves. You can not 


if you would be blind to the signs of the times. I beg of you a 


calm and enlarged consideration of them, ranging, it may be, far 
above personal and partisan politics. . . . The change it con- 


templates would come gently as the dews of heaven, not rending 
or wrecking anything. . . . So much good has not been done, by 


one effort, in all past time, as in the providence of God, it is now 
your high privilege to do. May the vast future not have to lament 


that you have neglected it. 


Mr. King 


DOUGLAS ANSWERED at Ottawa: 
Mr, Lincoln . . . reads from the Declaration of Independence 
that all men were created equal and then asks, how can you de- 
prive a Negro of that equality? . . . but for my own part, I do not 
regard the Negro as my equal, and positively deny that he is my 
brother or any kin to me whatever. . . . Now, I do not believe 
that the Almighty ever intended the Negro to be the equal of the 
white man. If he did, he has been a long time demonstrating the 
fact. For thousands of years, the Negro has been a race upon the 
earth, and during all that time, in all latitudes and climates, wher- 
ever he has wandered or been taken, he has been inferior to the 


race which he has there met. 


Lincoln answered: 
I have no purpose to introduce political and social equality be- 
tween the white and the black races . . . but I hold .. . there 


is no reason in the world why the Negro is not entitled to all the 
natural rights enumerated in the Declaration of Independence, the 


right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


About this time, Judge David Davis wrote Lincoln that 
he must make it clearer that he was not in favor of Negro 


citizenship or making voters or jurors of the Negroes or 


permitting them to intermarry with whites. In the Charles- 
ton debate in September, Lincoln was emphatic upon these 
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points. Douglas then again accused him of inconsistency 
in his prior arguments from the Declaration of Independ- 


ence. 
In the Galesburg debate, Douglas repeated that charge. 


Jefferson, who wrote that Declaration, was a slaveowner, 
Douglas reminded them. “Did he intend to say in that Dec- 
laration that his Negro slaves which he held and treated as 
property, were created his equal by Divine law, and that he 
was violating the law of God every day of his life by hold- 
ing them as slaves? . . . when you say that the Declaration 
of Independence includes the Negro, you charge the signers 
of it with hypocrisy.” 

Lincoln answered that while Mr. Jefferson was the owner 
of slaves, in speaking upon this very subject, he used the 
strong language that “he trembled for his country when he 
remembered that God was just.” “I will offer the highest 
premium in my power to Judge Douglas,” Lincoln con- 
cluded, “if he will show that he, in all his life, ever uttered 
a sentiment at all akin to that of Jefferson.” 

Of course, we now know that Jefferson meant exactly 
what he said when he declared that all men are created 
equal. And he certainly intended to include Negroes. The 
original draft of the Declaration as prepared by him con- 
tained what John Adams called a philippic against Negro 
slavery. In burning words, Jefferson accused George III 
of vetoing colonial laws to suppress the piratical slave traffic 


which Jefferson called a “cruel war against human nature 


violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty.” 
What would Lincoln not have given for a copy of that first 


draft! 


As you all know, Lincoln suffered a great disappointment 
in his campaign with Douglas. Although Lincoln’s party 
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had more votes than Douglas’ and elected its state ticket, 
Douglas carried the legislature and by a few votes won the 
senatorship. A few days after the election, the Chicago 
Tribune, which had been the principal newspaper support- 
ing Lincoln, published an editorial : 

Mr. Lincoln is beaten. . . . We know of no better time than the 
present to congratulate him on the memorable and brilliant canvass 
that he has made. . . . He has created for himself a national 
reputation that is both envied and deserved. . . . The Republi- 
cans owe him much for his truthfulness, his courage, his self- 
command, and his consistency; but the weight of their debt is 
chiefly in this: that, under no temptation, no apprehension of 
defeat, in compliance with no solicitation, has he let down our 
standard in the least. That God-given and glorious principle which 
is the head and front of Republicanism, “All men are created equal 
and are entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” he 
has steadily upheld, defended, illustrated and applied in every 
speech which he has made. 

Five years later Lincoln spoke the final words in the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, where 
a battle had been fought that settled what the Declaration 
of Independence meant: “Our forefathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 

What Lincoln would think of Little Rock is a question 
of the day. In the great debates he declared his opposition 
to making citizens of Negroes, allowing them to vote or serve 
as jurors and the like. Up to the time of his death he was 


opposed to giving Negroes the vote, except possibly to the 


small minority who could read and write and who had 
served in the army during the war. One might argue from 
these expressions that he would have been opposed to such 
a great disturbance of the educational system in the Deep 
South as desegregation entails. Certainly, as always, he 
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would have sympathized with the Southern people. Had 
he lived, the insane radical reconstruction whereby the 
Southern whites were placed under the political domina- 
tion of the blacks would not have occurred. Let us never 
forget that segregation in the public schools of the South 
was in large part a product of those reconstruction years. 
Before reconstruction the South had little or no hatred or 
abhorrence of the Negro. White children were nursed by 
Negro mammies, and white and colored children were 
playmates. Remember Nigger Jim in Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer? The public school system of the South was largely 
built after the Civil War. Segregation in it is in part a 
result of what our politicians up North did to the prostrate 
South. 

But no one can doubt, I believe, what Lincoln’s attitude 
would be today on this subject. He forever established that 
this country was dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are equal before the law. After the war, the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution made Lincoln’s principle 
explicit. It prohibited any state from denying any person 
the equal protection of the law. That clause forbids segre- 
gated schools, our Supreme Court says. With Lincoln’s 
magnanimity, he might have gone along for a time 
with the proposition that colored schools might be separate 
if equal. But time would have demonstrated to him the un- 
fairness of that system and its lack of realism in equality. 
No one can seriously argue that a colored child gets an equal 
opportunity for an education in a segregated school. The 
very act of segregation precludes equality. Lincoln would 
have been much moved by the fact that our enemies abroad 
point to segregated schools and taunt us with hypocrisy about 
our vaunted attachment to the equality of man. In this 
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country the philosophy of Communism, with its vicious scorn 


of equality, makes headway among minorities who are dis- 


criminated against. 


Lincoln said that the declaration that 


all men are created equal was an ideal, an aspiration, a 


beacon light that would guide all future generations. Who 


can doubt that he would have agreed with the Supreme Court . 


and with President Eisenhower’s action at Little Rock! 


The Portrait on the Front Cover of This Journal 


On the front cover of this Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Issue of the Jour- 
nal is a reproduction of a painting 
of Lincoln by Charles A. Sweet 
which hangs above the fireplace in 
the Horner-Lincoln Room of the 
Illinois State Historical Library. 
This three-by-four-foot portrait is 
dated 1932. It is the artist’s in- 
terpretation of one of several pho- 
tographs taken in Washington by 
Alexander Gardner on Monday, 
April 10, 1865, just four days be- 
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fore Lincoln’s assassination. The 
painting was exhibited at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair in 1933-1934 
and on other occasions before it 
was presented to the Library in 
1954. The inscription on the iden- 
tifying plate reads: ‘Presented in 
memory of Charles A. Sweet the 
artist, his wife Lulu M., and their 
daughter Maxine S. Williams by 
Alfred B. Williams, Chicago, IIli- 
nois.” (Photo by Ward Johnson, 
Illinois state photographer. ) 
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Lincoln in Literature 





Before going to the Library of Congress, where he is now 
Director of the Reference Department, Roy P. Basler was 

editor of the nine-volume Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
for the Abraham Lincoln Association of Springfield. 





THE RIVER Of Lincoln literature flows undiminished. 
From 1860, the year of Lincoln’s nomination for his first 
term as President, to the present, there have been few low- 
water marks, but numerous flood stages, testifying to the 
emotional, sometimes idolatrous, hero worship of writer 
and reading public. One must wonder at the personality of 
the man which is the source of so much narrative, specula- 
tion and interpretation, as well as at the symbolic significance 
which the Lincoln story has attained as a kind of national 
epic. 

It is difficult now to comprehend the wave of hero wor- 
ship which swept over the country after Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion. In reality the tide had already set in before, and his 
death was but an opening of the floodgates of emotion. The 
state of the public mind was then, as it has always been, 
somewhat delirious after a period of war and national stress. 
Human society must have, it seems, periods of emotional 
unbalance even during quiet times. So at a period when 
the nation’s emotions were all but out of control, when half 
a million soldiers were dead in their uniforms and thirty 
million people were so spent with grief that no man could be 
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quite sane any more, it is not surprising that the entire popu- 
lace reverted in its mental processes to something common 
to the childhood of a race — the creation of a hero-myth. 
Drunk with success, the North was ready to apotheosize the 
leader who had preserved the Union and abolished slavery. 

As Lloyd Lewis delineated in his remarkable book Myths 
After Lincoln (1929), Lincoln was suddenly lifted into the 
sky as the folk hero, the deliverer and the martyr who had 
come to save his people and to die for them. Day by day 
the impression grew that Lincoln had been the chosen one 
of God. Those who had known him told everything they 
had known which was in keeping with the memory of a 
martyr. 

The first biographies of Lincoln, published shortly after 
his nomination in 1860, were very brief and generally of 
little permanent significance. The first widely read biog- 
raphy, William M. Thayer’s The Pioneer Boy, was ninety 
per cent fiction and extremely laudatory. ‘The first realistic 
life, a biography (1872) credited to Lincoln’s friend Ward 
H. Lamon, met with such disfavor that only the first volume 


was published, and the effort of Lincoln’s law partner Wil- 


liam H. Herndon to record the “real”? Lincoln he had known 
resulted in one of the most controversial books ever published 
in the United States, Herndon’s Lincoln (1889). 

In spite of the good intentions of many biographers, the 
early life of Lincoln never received an adequate and under- 
standing treatment until more than fifty years after his death 
— and then by the poet Carl Sandburg. Sandburg realized 
what others had failed to grasp — that knowledge of the 
early life of Lincoln is based so largely on the popular opin- 
ion, anecdote and detail of those who knew him, that if any 
of these should be credited, all or nearly all of them should 
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be woven into a panoramic tapestry of frontier life. Sand- 
burg’s biography gave for the first time the story of Lincoln’s 
rise from poverty and obscurity in a manner that compre- 
hended the true epic significance of the subject matter. 
There have been other biographers and poets who saw, or 
thought they saw, epic material in the early life of Lincoln. 
They have failed to grasp or present it, chiefly because they 
have attempted to make it epical in some classic fashion. 
Other biographers had seen little except the commonplace 
and morbid or had sought only for those elements which 
foreshadowed the statesman, and thus presented either a 
bald or a gilded account, both incorrect. 

Biographers have generally failed to formulate an accept- 
able conception which embodies both the private and the 
public Lincoln. Agreement is far more commonly found 
in the assessments of the public Lincoln. In considering 
Lincoln’s purposes and actions, there are two points of view, 
however, from which one cannot see the same result: namely, 
that of the sovereign and sacred indiyiduality of the State, 
which Lincoln supposedly destroyed, and the sovereignty of 
the Federal Government, which he preserved. ‘There are 
still some who maintain Lincoln’s entire political philosophy 
was wrong. ‘The answer to their argument is, of course, 
the more generally held contrary opinion. 

All criticism of the public Lincoln turns eventually on 
one question: Was he a mere opportunist? There was 
certainly a timeliness about all of his important moves. But 
most of his later critics conclude that Lincoln cannot in- 
telligently be explained as an opportunist, that behind all 


his gentleness, his slowness, behind his melancholy as well 


as his humor, there appears a tremendous ambition and an 
inflexible purpose. 
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Lincoln’s popular reputation and conception have been 
largely established in other forms of literature than biog- 
raphy and history. A mass of popular narrative has grown 
up about him in the form of stories supposedly told by Lin- 
coln and anecdotes about him. Poets in every section of 
the country, even in the South, eulogized the martyr fol- 
lowing his death; probably no European except Napoleon, 
and of course the great legendary figures like King Arthur, 
has had more good poems, or more bad ones, written about 
him. The great Lincoln poems are still those written by 
his contemporaries, Whitman’s “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom’d” and Lowell's “Commemoration Ode,” 
but in later years a number of poets have written some of 
their best about him — notably Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
“The Master,’ Edwin Markham’s “Lincoln, the Man of the 
People,” John Gould Fletcher’s “Lincoln” and Carl Sand- 
bure’s “The Long Shadow of Lincoln.’ Novelists were 
somewhat slower to find Lincoln than the poets, and he is a 
central character in no great novel, though a biographical 
novel such as Irving Stone’s Love Is Eternal (1954) achieves 
more than most good novels of any genre. Few Lincoln dra- 
mas have value either as stage plays or as literature, but John 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln: A Play (1919) and Robert 
Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in [lfinois (1939) are exceptionally 
fine plays, the latter in spite of its incorrect emphasis on 
Lincoln’s lack of ambition and the role of Mary Lincoin 
as the gadfly stinging him to action. 

To his contemporaries it seemed indeed a far cry from 
the prairie Lincoln, born in a backwoods log cabin, to the 
President Lincoln who was eulogized in 1865 as his country’s 


martyr. Even some of his friends thought the ugly [linois 


lawyer of very mediocre caliber when he was nominated 
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in 1860, but most of them came to praise him five years 
later as the representative and greatest American, Enemies 
claimed his authorship for any dirty tale that came along, 
whispered his illegitimacy and immorality, and hinted that 
his wife was a Southern spy. After he had assumed the 
office of President, he was criticized, with some justice, as 
well as with considerable lack of appreciation for his pre- 
dicament, for assuming authority arbitrarily and suspend- 
ing the writ of habeas corpus. Wis early caution with re- 
gard to the institution of slavery called down fire from the 
abolitionists; one of the most acrid, Wendell Phillips, re- 
ferred to Lincoln as “a first-rate second-rate man.” Two 
classes of men were never able to comprehend Lincoln: those 
who judged entirely by conventional standards of breeding 
or by superficial sophistication, and those who were poisoned 
by political hatred or blinded by egotism and worship of 
their own opinions. An absence of bias and a careful read- 


ing of his speeches, however, enabled Lincoln’s great literary 


contemporaries Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Russell 
Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, John Lothrop Motley and 


others to divine the remarkable genius of Lincoln even be- 


fore most of his close political associates and friends. The 
conception of Lincoln as a man of very ordinary talents 
who became, in five years of stress, educated to a point of 
intellectual greatness cannot hold. It was inevitable that 
Lincoln should grow and change, but the essential elements 
of greatness which were generally recognized after his death 
and canonization were, as evidenced in his speeches and 
writing, certainly present in Lincoln prior to 1860. 

It is largely of two species of material, pure fiction and 
folklore, that the first accounts of the carly life of Lincoln 
were composed. The cycle of stories which revolve about 
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his father and mother, Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, 
passes through many strange and sometimes contradictory 
phases. Nancy Hanks and the boy Lincoln have become 
pure legend. ‘There was no agreement on the physical ap- 
pearance of Lincoln’s mother, even among those who 
claimed to have known her. Lincoln’s purported statement, 


“All that I am, or hope to be, I owe to my angel mother,” 
has furnished the keynote of the Nancy Hanks legend per- 
petuated in poetry and works of fiction. His father lived 
too long to have a sentimental legend, and it was well known 
that his son demonstrated little personal affection or re- 
spect for him. He was apparently just such a man as were 
the majority of his neighbors, without great ambition, but 
with a reputation for strength of moral character. 

The life of the young Lincoln as it was remembered in 
after years was inevitably remembered in the spiritual pres- 


ence of the savior of the nation, martyr and saint. Most of 


the episodes picturing “Abe” as a model boy, although 
not inconsistent with the adequately documented facts, are 


still without justification. ‘The honesty of “Honest Abe” 


had been a byword locally in Illinois for years, but the count- 
less anecdotes of his honesty did not flourish until the cam- 
paign of 1860. One of the best-known anecdotes, which tells 
how he closed up his shop and walked several miles to return 
an overcharge of a few cents, has not even the usual au- 
thority of some old friend. Another cycle of stories con- 
cerns the gentleness and sympathy of “Father Abraham,” 


the friend of the bereaved and distracted. There are many 
authentic episodes in this cycle, but the fact that writers 


of fiction have not been content to stick to the authentic 
episodes, and the fact that they have tended to ignore equal- 
ly authentic episodes in which Lincoln refused his aid or 
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clemency, indicate the sentimental exaggeration in this type 
of fiction. 

It would be foolish to assert that Abraham Lincoln was 
elected because of the popular heroic figure that he came 
to be within a few days of his nomination, but the import- 
ance of the heroic legend which made him forever the sym- 
bol of democracy cannot be overestimated. Lincoln in- 
herited to some extent the heroic role established by other 
frontier Presidents, such as Andrew Jackson and William 
Henry Harrison. His physical prowess as a young man, 
wrestler, weight lifter, and rail splitter, were part of this 
frontier Jegend, and two rails he had split in his youth were 
brought to the convention at which he was nominated for 
President. After Lincoln had become universally known as 
the Emancipator, it was natural that antislavery anecdotes 
should also be interpolated somewhere in the story of his 
early life. One such tells of the frontier boy who saw a slave 
market in New Orleans, where he had gone on a flatboat 
to sell Illinois produce; he is supposed to have said, “If I 
ever get a chance to hit that thing [slavery] I'll hit it hard.” 
The true wilderness hero, the wrestling, yarn-spinning youth 
who enjoyed tales of broad humor, remained somewhat a 
local legend for many years after the Civil War, while the 
more sentimental picture of his youth was spread throughout 
the United States. In the last fifty years, however, perhaps 


because of the vogue of realism in fiction in general, the 


portrait of the rough frontier Lincoln in works of fiction has 
tended to replace the earlier sentimental picture. 


The historical basis for the element of romantic love in 


the Lincoln legend is almost nonexistent, but in the Ann 
Rutledge romance there is sufficient concentration of fiction 
to make up for the lack of facts. It was inevitable that this 
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romantic story should arise, perhaps because, if for no other 
reason, of the apparent lack of the very article in Lincoln 
himself. The warm and fruitful domestic relationship be- 
tween Lincoln and his wife, Mary ‘Todd, was well known to 
be on occasions unbearably cross and common. Thus, what 
was in reality, if in fact at all, an inconsequential early ro- 
mance between Lincoln and a young woman who died of 
chills and fever was blown into an episode depicting Ann as 
Lincoln’s only true love, whose death left him forever 
shrouded in melancholy. All indications are that, although 
dismissed from serious biography, this legend will never dis- 
appear from popular works. 

On the Good Friday night that John Wilkes Booth crept 
into the President’s box at Ford’s Theatre and murdered 
President Lincoln, he accomplished what he thought was a 
just revenge upon the man who had become, to his unbal- 
anced mind, a monster responsible for all the evil and dis- 
grace which had befallen and would befall the beloved 
South. But he accomplished far more; he gave the world a 
martyr and saint where it had once had a man. ‘The rail 
splitter, the flatboatman, the teller of smutty jokes was for- 
gotten. The popular religious interpretation was that Lin- 
coln’s death was to atone, even as Christ’s, for the sin of a 
nation. Although it is known that Lincoln was never a 
member of any church, there is throughout his works much 
general evidence of his faith in God, and even of his definite 
conviction that he was a direct agent of the Lord. To this 


extent Lincoln is certainly not miscast in the legend of 


prophet, saint and martyr, but the extent to which the 
legend goes to exaggerate the element of the supernatural 
is ridiculous. Lincoln had forecast in early speeches such 


reforms as prohibition, women’s rights, and the end of slav- 
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ery, but so had numerous other speechmakers whose names 
are now forgotten. It is true that Lincoln had three dreams 
or visions foreshadowing his death, not an uncommon psy- 
chological phenomenon, but especially apropos in a legend. 
However one interprets these “mystical” data which are 
made much of in the legend, it is altogether fitting that the 
National Lincoln Memorial should be in the form of a temple 
to a prophet, savior and martyr, and that the sculptured 
figure enshrined there should represent a mystical, brood- 
ing demigod, for Lincoln was indeed something of a mystic 
as well as a very practical man. If all the conspiracy of cir- 
cumstances and events which cast him at once into the sky 
should be set aside, and the political interpreters of Lincoln 
should be found false, still, the words of his Second In- 
augural Address inscribed on the memorial walls would be a 
kind of poetic prophecy and its author somewhat allied 
with God. 

Lincoln’s two achievements most often extolled in verse as 
well as prose within a few months after his assassination 
were the Emancipation Proclamation and the preservation 
of the Union. The first of these is still an enduring symbol, 
a climax episode in the legend of the prophet and martyr. 
In the United States praise of the emancipator has popu- 
larly equaled that of the savior of the Union. Abroad, the 
emancipator overshadows all conceptions of Lincoln save 
one, as a symbol representative of individualism and personal 
democracy. 

Although Lincoln was convinced throughout his early 
life that slavery was morally wrong, he did not feel any of 
the zeal for its abolition which was inspiring young men in 
New England. By 1855 he had grown to hate the institu- 


tion. He repeatedly attempted, unsuccessfully, to influence 
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legislation in behalf of gradual emancipation and compensa- 
tion for the slaveholders. In connection with these plans, 
Lincoln proposed colonization for the freed Negroes in other 
countries. Many contemporaries criticized the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation because it was limited to the states in 
rebellion and had no effect in the loyal slave states. It 
could have no effect in the rebellious states until the Union 
armies were victorious, which seemed a far cry in Septem- 
ber, 1862, when the Proclamation was first issued. For this 
reason some said specifically that it was a piece of chicane; 
yet this act was to become “the central act of Lincoln’s 
administration,” in spite of the fact that the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation — and, indeed, all that he did for the free- 
dom of the slaves — was done, as he said, not for them, but 
for the preservation of the Union. Alexander Stephens, 
Vice-President of the Confederacy, said that the Union 
with Lincoln rose in sentiment “to the sublimity of a re- 
ligious mysticism.” Perhaps it did, but one thing Lincoln 
was practical rather than mystical about: If the Union were 
destroyed neither he nor anybody else could abolish slavery in 
the foreseeable future. 

Lincoln’s popular fame was increased in the first in- 
stance by a considerable amount of campaign literature 
which held him up as the veritable democrat and repre- 
sentative American. Lincoln literature has enshrined this 


symbolism and developed the theme of Lincoln’s new and 


American type of genius, an epitome of the people and a 
genuine folk hero. But above all, there is the undeniable 
genius of Lincoln, incontrovertibly evidenced in his writ- 
ings and his deeds, which must be enshrined as somehow, 
mystically and uniquely, American. 

History and literature are more nearly agreed in the 
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evaluation and interpretation of Lincoln than might be sup- 
posed. The bases for estimates of Lincoln are often at 
variance, but the estimates themselves are in most respects 
the same in their general terms. Students of Lincoln gen- 
erally agree that he was the great man of his age. In spite of 
Carl Sandburg’s monumental Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie 
Years (1926) and Abraham Lincoln, the War Years (1939), 
James G. Randall’s scholarly multivolume Lincoln the Presi- 
dent (1945-1955) and Benjamin P. Thomas’ excellent one- 
volume Abraham Lincoln (1952), there is as yet no ver- 
sion of Lincoln biography which can be accepted as a final 
picture of both the private and the public Lincoln; but 
the Lincoln who lives in the mind of the average American 
is not greatly dependent upon the interpretation of the 
biographers, for he has become a symbol and a myth even 
larger than his reality in life. ‘The remarkable thing about 
the mythos is that Lincoln was a worthy man to be made 
into a symbol of justice, mercy, spiritual and intellectual 


strength, or a symbol of democracy and freedom. The 


legend-making propensities of the people of the United 


States have clothed him in truths that the mere facts of 
his life could never otherwise have attained. To para- 
phrase Shelley’s differentiation between poetry and history, 
there is this difference between a history and a legend, that 
a history is a catalog of detached facts, which have no other 
connection than time, place, circumstance, and cause and 
effect; a legend is the creation of actions according to the 
unchangeable forms of human nature, as existing in the 
mind of the Creator, which is itself the image of all other 
minds. 

So in the legend of Abraham Lincoln, these very work- 
ings of the poetic mind, whether of the folk or of the cre- 
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ative writer, have made — within a period of recorded 


history, printing presses and modern methods of research — 


a myth which symbolizes the quest of a people for their 
national identity, for liberty under law and for a mystical 
equality of all men in spite of differences. It is impossible 
to conceive of a time when such a legend will lose its uni- 
versal appeal. As long as men aspire, the Lincoln story 
will be a source of encouragement and hope. 





DAVID C. MEARNS 


Exquisite Collector, or 


The Scalping of Abraham Lincoln 





A specialist in Lincoln studies, David C. Mearns is chief of the 
Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress. He is the 
author of a dozen or more books, including Lincoln Collections 
in the Library of Congress, The Lincoln Papers and 

Lincoln and the Image of America. 


THE IMPECCABLE John Hay was a discriminating, fas- 
tidious and sensitive collector of Lincolniana, an avocation 
which he did not abandon even after history, in the gen- 
erous form of William McKinley, had imposed upon his 
suavity the duties of foreign minister. ‘To what extent 
he was permitted to indulge his passion in those later days 
is unknown, at least to me, but it 7s clear from his papers 
that panderers and fellow-members of the guild were privy 
to it. 

Thus, for example, the irrepressible James Grant Wilson 
wrote to him on November 6, 1902, inquiring: 

Do you know of anyone having some of Lincoln’s hair? His son 
wrote me last week, that he knew of none. I have small locks of 
Washington’s and Grant’s and desired some of Lincoln’s, with a 
view to combining them in a memorial ring to be deposited here- 
after in our museum. 

No doubt the idea appealed to Secretary Hay, who must 
have blushed in confessing that he had none of the cranial 


sprouts of his former master. Perhaps he remembered the 
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solid gold ring, fashioned by a Scottish jeweler, its intaglio 
of white stone incised to represent the bust of General 
Washington, and opening on a hinge where, under glass, 
was a rosewood fragment, carved in the shape of a coffin, 
which had come from the casket in which, for some years, 
the General’s remains had rested. Imbedded on the splinter 
were thirteen tiny gold stars. A Mr. Currie had presented 


this morbid curiosity to President Lincoln, who was re- 


ported to have said, “I have never worn a ring before but 


I shall wear this.” Certainly the idea did not abash John 
Hay. For as early as February 19, 1893, he had written 
to Dr. Charles Sabin Taft: 


In the current number of the Century you speak of having a lock 
of hair from the head of President Lincoln. If you would care to 
trade it, I will give you in exchange some hair from the head of 
Washington, with a very brief and perfect pedigree. They were 
given by Washington to Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, and her son 
gave them to me. I make this offer, as I suppose that nothing less 
precious would tempt you. If you would prefer any other con- 
sideration, I will give you anything in my power. 

Presumably the good doctor declined, for twelve years 
later, on February 9, 1905, his son, Charles C. Taft, manager 
of the clothing department in New York’s Whitehouse, 
addressed the “Hon. John Hayes,” from the Arlington 


Hotel: 


I have just arrived in washington this morning from New York 
where my family have been residing since 1876. 

My Mother Mrs. Dr. Charles Sabin Taft died on the 3d of the 
present month. In looking over her papers I came across a letter 
from you . . . asking my Father Dr. Charles Sabin Taft for a 
lock of Ex President Lincon’s hair, and that you were anxious to 
purchase it. I have the hair in my possession now and a cuff button 
taken from Lincons shirt by my Father Asst Surgen C. S. Taft at 
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Fords Theatre in the box where he was assaninated [sic] on April 14” 
1865. 

My Father and Mother while living would never part with the 
relics of Lincon, but as I have been put to considerable expense 
by the illness and death of my Mother and having a large family 
of my own, I am compeled to part with them. 

I have a certificate written in my Father’s handwriting certifying 
to the button his papers and proff that I am his son. I also enclose 
a copy of your letter of which I have the orriginal. 

By kindly granting me an interview I can satisfy you in regard 
to the truth of my statements. 


The Secretary of State, who for reasons which will ap- 


pear was in a hurry, granted an audience to the stricken 


haberdasher and closed the deal. On February 27, 1905, 
Charles C. Taft wrote again to Mr. Hay: 


According to promise, I herewith send you a copy of my father’s 
notes written at the time of President Abraham Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion at Ford’s Opera House. My father, Dr. Charles Sabin Taft, 
at the time, was Assistant Surgeon, U.S.A., as you are aware. In 
reading the above mentioned notes, you will find a true and detailed 
history of how the lock of hair from the head of President Lincoln, 
of which I sold some to you, and the cuff button President Lincoln 
wore at the time of his assassination, came into my father’s posses- 
sion. You mentioned a Mr. Latimer [Lambert] of Philadelphia, 
who, you thought, would be interested or who would buy the cuff 
button or hair. I tried to find Mr. Latimer in Philadelphia but 
could not locate him. You also mentioned some gentleman resid- 
ing in Chicago {[Gunther?| who is interested in collecting historical 
relics. If not asking too much would you kindly give me the names 
and addresses of any gentlemen whom you may know that would 
be interested. 


How many strands of Lincoln’s hair Charles C. Taft in- 
herited from his father is a subject for idle speculation but 
it must have been quite a swatch. But what are we to 
think of the provenance of the tress which James Grant 
Wilson treasured? It will be remembered that, in 1902, 
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General Wilson was in hot pursuit of hirsute Lincolniana in 
order to complete a “combined” ring. However, in an arti- 
cle devoted to his “Recollections of Lincoln,” published in 
Putnam’s Magazine for February, 1909, General Wilson 
wrote: 


En passant, the writer may perhaps be permitted to mention that 
he is the fortunate possessor of a precious memorial of the martyr- 
President and five other great heirs of fame, in a ring which con- 
tains the hair of Washington, Hamilton, Napoleon, Wellington, 
Lincoln and Grant. The first was received from Washington’s 
adopted son, G. W. P. Custis of Arlington, Virginia; the second from 
Hamilton’s widow, when she was ninety-six and he [Wilson?] six- 
teen; the third from Captain Frederick Lahrbush of the Sixtieth 
Rifles, who guarded Napoleon at St. Helena, after being at Water- 
loo; Wellington’s hair from his eldest son, the Second Duke; and 
Grant’s and Lincoln’s from the Presidents themselves. When the 
author . . . asked Mr. Lincoln, on his last birthday, for a lock 
of his hair to add to Washington’s and Hamilton’s, he said, “Help 
yourself, Colonel.” 


Perhaps Mr. Lincoln had said something to this effect. 
General Wilson, at the time, kept a diary and his account 


of the episode should be reasonably accurate. But it is 


doubtful (it seems to me) that General Wilson actually 
acted on the suggestion and proceeded therewith to snip. 
If he did, he must have lost or misplaced the follicular 
foliage before he appealed to John Hay thirty-seven years 
later. It is barely conceivable that General Wilson did 
not attain the wisps until he acted as intermediary in an- 
other transaction. 

In 1912, the Lincoln Fellowship of New York published 
General Wilson’s obituary of William Harrison Lambert. 
In that glowing tribute to a devout collector, General Wilson 
wrote: 

During the last two decades preceding his death on Saturday 
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morning, June 1, 1912, I occasionally had an opportunity of add- 
ing some acceptable Lincoln items to his large collection, but the 
greatest service of this character in his judgment [1.e., in the judg- 
ment of Major Lambert] was acquiring for him, at a cost of six 
hundred dollars, the large blood-stained lock of hair cut from the 
President's head when the surgeon was examining the wound made 
by the assassin’s bullet. It was given to Dr. Taft, an army surgeon, 
among the first to reach the victim, and who was assisting the chief 
surgeon in charge. ‘Taft’s son offered the precious relic to me, and 
I secured it for the Major, who deemed it his most precious Lincoln 
treasure, for locks of his hair are more difficult to obtain than those 
of Washington. It is preserved in a handsome substantial gold 


box, with an appropriate inscription. 


Six hundred dollars!) Ah, how the market flourished in 
those days! Might not William Fleuville, Mr. Lincoln’s 


“Billy the Barber,” have amassed a tidy fortune had he onlv 


had the foresight to save the sweepings from his floor! But 
one wonders why, as General Wilson asserts, they were in 
such short supply. 

In that connection allow me to quote from Dr. Taft’s 
account of what transpired at the post-mortem examina- 
tion: 

Mrs. Lincoln [wrote Dr. Taft] sent in a messenger with a request 
for a lock of hair. Dr. Stone clipped one from the region of the 
wound, and sent it to her. I extended my hand to him in mute 
appeal, and received a lock stained with blood, and other surgeons 
present also received one. 

From this I can only conclude that poor Mr. Lincoln’s 
head was ghoulishly if painlessly scalped. ‘There is, more- 
over, evidence that Major Lambert had been had, for when 
his lock of Lincoln’s hair, enclosed in a fourteen-carat case 
with a beveled glass top, was sold at auction, it brought 


only $330. 
What price John Hay paid for his part of the Taft legacy 
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is unknown, but he, too, was probably overcharged for the 


reason that he was, as I have said, in a hurry. He had 


made his purchase on February 9, 1905; on March 3 he 


wrote: 


Dear ‘THEODORE: 

The hair in this ring is from the head of President Lincoln. Dr. 
Taft cut it off the night of the assassination and I got it from his 
son — a brief pedigree. 

Please wear it tomorrow; you are one of the men who most 
thoroughly understand and appreciate Lincoln. 

I have had your monogram and Lincoln’s engraved on the ring. 

Longas, O uitinam'sic|, bone dux, ferias Praestes Hesperiae 

Yours affectionately 
Joun Hay 


And on the same day the gentleman in the White House 


sent acknowledgment to his “Dear John”: 


Surely no other President, on the eve of his inauguration, has 
ever received such a gift from such a friend. I am wearing the 
ring now; I shall think of it and you as I take the oath tomorrow. 

I wonder if you have any idea what your strength and wisdom 
and sympathy, what the guidance you have given me and the mere 
delight in your companionship, have meant to me in these three 
and a half years. 

With love and gratitude, 

Ever yours 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The gift was a resounding success. The Washington Post 
announced somewhat carelessly: 


On the third finger of President Roosevelt’s left hand during the 
inaugural ceremonies was a heavily embossed gold seal ring. The 
ring was a present to Mr. Roosevelt yesterday morning from Sec- 
retary of State John Hay. Instead of a seal, on the oval flat sur- 
face of the ring is a receptacle with a glass face. Under the glass 
is a lock of hair cut from the head of Abraham Lincoln just after 
his assassination, and before his death [sic]. 
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While in his room and waiting for the ceremonies in the Senate 
chamber to begin, President Roosevelt called attention to the ring. 
Secretary Hay, he said, had given it to him, with the expressed 
wish that it should be worn during his inauguration. 

“IT am very happy to wear it,’ added the President, “and shall 
always value it very highly.” 

The ring is very like in pattern the one which Mr. Roosevelt 
wears on the little finger of same hand. 

In his Autobiography, 'T. R. recalled his pleasure in the 
ring, writing: 


John Hay was one of the most delightful of companions, one 
of the most charming of all men of cultivation and action. Our 
views on foreign affairs coincided absolutely; but, as was natural 
enough, in domestic matters he felt much more conservative than 
he did in the days when as a young man he was private secretary 
to the great radical democratic leader of the *60’s, Abraham Lin- 
coln. . . . When I was inaugurated on March 4, 1905, I wore 
a ring he sent me the evening before, containing the hair of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. This ring was on my finger when the Chief Justice 
administered to me the oath of allegiance to the United States; 
I often thereafter told John Hay that when I wore such a ring on 
such an occasion I bound myself more than ever to treat the Con- 
stitution, after the manner of Abraham Lincoln, as a document 
which put human rights above property rights when the two con- 
flicted. 


Hay the giver and Roosevelt the given are, as the saying 


goes, no more; but the hair, in its surrounding of splendor, 


survives at Sagamore Hill. 
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Has Not Been Exhausted 





One of the country’s leading dealers in historical Americana, 
King V. Hostick has a special interest in Lincoln documents 
because Springfield is one of his homes (Chicago is the other). 
His opinion is that in his lifetime he has bought and sold 

as many Lincoln manuscript items as has any other dealer. 





AT LEAST two attempts since the death of Abraham 
Lincoln have been made to collect and edit all of his writ- 
ings. Along with these two monumental efforts, several 
other minor collections also have been published. 

“The edition of Abraham Lincoln’s Works collected by 
Mr. John G. Nicolay arid Col. John Hay must ever be re- 
garded by students as the only complete, the only author- 
ized, and the only standard collection.” ‘Thus read the open- 
ing paragraph of the prospectus for The Complete Works of 
Abraham Lincoln, edited by John G. Nicolay and John Hay 
and published in 1905. It continued: 

The eleven years which have elapsed since the first edition of 
this work was issued have but served to augment the honor, esteem 


and love in which the people of America have ever held the Great 
War President. 

Now, however, the field has been well worked. Few, if any, 
items of importance can be any longer hidden. This, therefore, 
seems to be the appropriate time to gather and add them to the 
work of the original editors, which is thus rounded out and made 
a complete and definitive collection. 
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The greatly expanded 1905 twelve-volume work was the 
end result of the publication of 1894 by Nicolay and Hay. 
It seems needless to point out that, since their 1905 work 
was so greatly expanded, their first publication was far 
from being as complete as it might have been. 

Subsequent to the Nicolay and Hay set, which actually 
appeared in variant editions, several different attempts 
were made to add to the Lincoln writings picture. Probably 
one of the best publicized was the appendix to Miss Ida 
Tarbell’s The Life of Abraham Lincoln, which appeared 
in 1g00. 

Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln, by Gilbert A. 
Tracy, came out in 1917. Although not considered ab- 
solutely accurate in transcription, this presentation con- 
tained upward of three hundred new items of Lincoln’s 
writings. 

In 1927 Brown University published a volume containing 
hitherto unrecorded Lincoln items in the Charles W. Mc- 
Lellan Collection at that university. 

New Letters and Papers of Lincoln was published by 
Paul M. Angle in 1930 while he was secretary of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association in Springfield, and in 1931 Eman- 
uel Hertz brought out his Abraham Lincoln, a New Portrait. 

Rufus Rockwell Wilson assembled his Uncollected Works 
of Abraham Lincoln and published a volume in 1947 and 
a second volume in 1948. His intention was to incorporate 
all items not included in Nicolay and Hay. Wilson’s com- 


pilation did not include Lincoln items dated after 1852. 


Strictly speaking, relatively few items were unearthed 
considering the effort it surely must have taken to bring 


out all these volumes.’ Certainly no “all inclusive” Lincoln 
1. See also Paul M. Angle, A Shelf of Lincoln Books (New Brunswick, 
N. J., 1946), 3-16. 
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projects were attempted between the early years of the cen- 
tury and the announcement by the Abraham Lincoln Asso- 
ciation of its intention of such an undertaking. 

Formed originally as the Lincoln Centennial Association 
by a group of interested Springfield civic leaders, the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association had a background of years spent 
in acquiring photostatic copies or typescripts of all known, 
as well as hitherto unknown, Lincoln letters and holographic 
items. After completing the compilation in 1952, the As- 
sociation published its nine-volume Works in 1953. 

In a promotional circular, issued in advance of the Asso- 
ciation’s Works, appeared the following: 

After twenty-five years of preparation, the entire body of Lin- 
coln’s writing has been assembled in The Collected Works of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. . . . These nine volumes incorporate virtually 
everything that Lincoln left us. The editors estimate that The 
Collected Works contains ninety-nine per cent of all existing Lin- 
coln material, and it is unlikely that more than a handful of items 
not included in this set will ever turn up. 

The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln includes 6,870 items, 
of which 3,312 have never before been published in any collection. 
Among these items are a great many important letters, memoranda, 
endorsements, and even a considerable number of speeches not 
hitherto known. 

I certainly do not wish to quarrel with the claim of The 
Collected Works, but it is my opinion that there are today 
still many more unfound Lincoln letters and writings. That 
“one per cent” which the promotional circular allowed cer- 
tainly will not be adequate. Based on the number of un- 


published Lincoln letters I have handled and others of which 


I have a first-hand knowledge, I would estimate that at 
least two hundred such letters have “come to light” since 
the Collected Works was published. And more will con- 
tinue to appear in the years ahead. 
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In this two hundred, the largest group is that acquired 
by Brown University, numbering about fifty items. Among 
those handled by myself are the two reproduced with this 
article. The earlier of these is a bill submitted to the estate 
of a Tazewell County farmer, Gideon Hawley. On Sep- 
tember 21, 1850, a grand jury had indicted Hawley on a 
charge of obstructing a road, presumably in Cincinnati 


Township, where he lived. ‘This was one of several indict- 


ptmetg Wee ow 


toed aa pt 


]. A. Jones, mentioned at the bottom of this bill, was circuit clerk of Tazewell County; 
and James Haines was a young Pekin attorney who was Lincoln’s partner in at least 


one of these cases. 
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ments the results of which are shown in Lincoln’s bill which 
reads: 


THE ESTATE OF GIDEON HAWLEY, DECD. 
To Abraham Lincoln 
To services in the following cases, towit 
One indictment for obstructing road, quashed 
at April term, of Tazewell Circuit court 1851— 
One other indictment for obstructing road, tried 
& hung jury once, & afterwards dismissed, at Sept— 
term 1852— 
Three appeal cases from J. P. all for obstructing 
road, one tried & verdict against Hawley & 
afterwards all dismissed by the court on a law 
point— 
Charge for all together $ 50.00 
Cr. by cash in Sept 1851. 20.00 


Ballance due— 30.00 
J. A. Jones & James Haines will prove the above services 
and the value of them 
A. Lincoln 


The other document reproduced with this article is a 
letter addressed to Jonathan K. Cooper of Peoria. On 


May 7, 1858, Cooper had written to Lincoln asking him to 


use whatever influence he might have with Governor Wil- 
liam H. Bissell in obtaining an appointment as prosecuting 
attorney of the judicial circuit for George Phelps of Lewis- 
town. Lincoln sent his letter on to the Governor with this 
endorsement: “I do not know Mr. Phelps; but I do know 
Mr. Cooper to be a good and true man.” ‘Then he wrote 
the following letter to Cooper: 

SPRINGFIELD, May 10, 1858. 
Jona K. Cooper, Esa. 

My pear Sir 


Yours of the 7th on behalf of Geo. Phelps, Esq. for Prosecut- 
ing Atty. is received. I have previously had similar letters on be- 
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: ¥ * 
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Lincoln explains his endorsement of the endorser rather than the endorsee, whom 
he did not know. 


half of two others for the same place— As I do not personally know 
Mr. Phelps, the best 1 can do for him, is to lay your letter before 
the Governor, with an indorsement of you, as a good and true man, 
which I shall most cheerfully do. 
Yours as ever 
A. Lincoln 

The number of letters published by the Abraham Lincoln 
Association makes it obvious that Lincoln was a prolific 
letter writer. By now, more than seven thousand of his 
holographic items are known to exist — from the earliest 


extant specimen of his writing, a youthful jingle in his 
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cipher book, down to his last note penned on April 14, 1865. 

From any point of view, Abraham Lincoln drafted re- 
markably fine letters; despite his limited formal education, 
he wrote with a careful and methodical style, evident in 
both his handwriting and sentence structure. Even in early 
examples, the letters of his words are well shaped and evenly 
spaced. Above all, his sentences have a direct simplicity. 

His earliest known autograph is “Abraham Lincoln,” 
but he later adopted “A. Lincoln” as his preferred signa- 
ture. After reaching adulthood, seldom, if ever, did he 
sign correspondence with his full signature, “Abraham Lin- 
coln.” Letters so signed are much rarer than those with 
the well-known signature. ‘The full signature is usually 
found only on official state papers signed during his presi- 
dency. The reason for this is that the full signature of the 
Chief Executive is required by law on official government 
documents. On very rare occasions, and only to intimate 
friends, he signed simply as “Lincoln.” 

Whether it be a public repository, with hundreds of known 


original writings of the Emancipator, or the collector, equally 


proud of an autograph album signature or check of Lin- 
coln’s, the possessor of original holographic material is some- 


how closer to the Great American. The final curtain, how- 


ever, is far from being lowered on the discovery stage for 
Lincoln letters and manuscripts, and on the elation and self- 


satisfaction which go with “making a new Lincoln find.” 
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Lincoln's Lincoln Grandmother 





The author, Charles H. Coleman, is a member of the 
Department of Social Science at Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston. He is a frequent contributor to this Journal 
and is the author of The Election of 1868, Abraham Lincoln 
and Coles County and Eastern Illinois State College, 
Fifty Years of Public Service. 


Part ONE: JVurginia 

NATURAL INTEREST in the name “Lincoln” has led 
us to neglect the fact that other branches of the President's 
family contributed equally to his biological inheritance. 
Abraham Lincoln was as much a Hanks as he was a Lincoln, 
and his father Thomas was as much a Herring as he was 
a Lincoln. As for acquired characteristics, Thomas owed 
more to his mother than to his father, who died when the 
boy was only eight years old, while his mother lived to the 
age of fourscore and fourteen years. 

Thomas lived with his mother in Washington County, 
Kentucky, until 1796, when he was eighteen years old. His 
outstanding traits (which he shared with his distinguished 
son) were honesty, friendliness and consideration for others. 
For these the major credit must go to his mother, Bathsheba 
Herring Lincoln. 

Abraham Lincoln, the father of Thomas, went to Vir- 
ginia from Berks County, Pennsylvania, not later than 1768 
with his parents, John and Rebecca Flowers Lincoln, and 
their eight other children. Abraham, born in 1744, was 
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the oldest." They settled in the Linville Creek neighbor- 
hood, in that part of Augusta County which in 1778 became 
Rockingham County.* Their home was in the beautiful 
and fertile Shenandoah Valley. 

The year 1770 was a busy one for young Abraham Lin- 
It appears to have been the year he commenced his 


“third 


coln. 
service in the Virginia militia, first as an “‘ensign”’ or 
officer” (today’s second lieutenant), and later as a captain, a 
rank he attained not later than March, 1776.° In July, 1770, 
Abraham made his first land purchase, 200 acres of “colony 
land” (public land) in the Linville Creek neighborhood, on 
the east side of the creek.“ The same month he began the 
accumulation of personal property with the purchase of 
two cows.” 

More important, 1770 was the year of the marriage of 
Abraham Lincoln and Bathsheba Herring, the only daughter 
of Alexander Herring of Bridgewater, near Harrisonburg, 


Sarah (1757- ), married —— 
Dean; died after Feb. 8, 1786. 
Thomas (1761-1820), died in 

Kentucky. 
Rebecca (1767-1840), 


1. Waldo Linvoln, History of the 
Lincoln Family \. . . (Worcester, 
Mass., 1923), 101} John W. Way- 
land, The Lincolns in Virginia 
‘Staunton, Va., 1946\), 24-25; Louis 
A. Warren, “The Herrings of Vir- John Rymel. 
ginia,” The Lincoln Kiusman, No. 3 2. Rockingham County, Va., was 
(Sept., 1938), 8. organized on March 1, 1778, with 


married 


The children of John dnd Rebecca 
Lincoln were: 

Abraham (1 744-1786),} 
Kentucky. 

Hannah _ (1748-1803?), 
John Harrison. 

Lydia (1748- ), twin shter of 
Hannah. Died after Feb. 8, 
1786; mentioned in father’s will 
of this date. 

Isaac (1750-1816), died in Ten- 
nessee. 

Jacob (1751-1822), died in Vir- 
ginia. 

John (1755-1835), 
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\ died in 


‘married 


died in Ohio. 


Harrisonburg as the county seat; J. H. 
Harrison, Settlers by the Long Grey 
Trail . . . (Dayton, Va., 1935), 237- 
38. 

3. Augusta County, Va., Court- 
Martial Record, 1756-1796, pp. 49- 
85; Wayland, Lincolns in Virginia, 48, 
50-51; Joseph A. Waddell, Annals of 
Augusta County, Virginia ... (Staun- 
ton, Va., 1902), 208; Waldo Lincoln, 
Lincoln Family, 193. 

4. Wayland, Lincolns in Virginia, 
54: 

5. Augusta County 
Book 4, pp. 329-30. 
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which was then in Augusta County. His application for a 
marriage license was dated June g.’ Both the cows and 
the land were purchased a few weeks after the marriage. 
Abraham was determined to show his bride that her husband 
was an enterprising young man. 

Abraham’s marriage license application does not include 
the name of his intended bride. The Augusta County rec- 
ords show that this was a common practice at the time,’ 
but for many years it has caused great confusion among 
Lincoln students concerning the identity of the paternal 
grandmother of President Lincoln. 

It has been suggested that the unnamed bride of 1770 
was the first of two wives, that Thomas Lincoln, father of 
the President, was a son by the first marriage, and that the 
Bathsheba who accompanied Captain Abraham Lincoln 
to Kentucky in 1782 was the stepmother of Thomas. His 
own mother, according to this supposition, was Anne Boone 
or Mary Shipley or Elizabeth Winter or Hannah Winters. 

The Anne Boone error was a very natural one, for an 
Abraham Lincoln did marry an Anne Boone, a cousin of 
the famous Daniel. But the Abraham in this case was the 
half-brother of John Lincoln, not the son, and the mar- 
riage took place in July, 1760, in Pennsylvania, not ten 
years later in Virginia. Since Anne Boone was a Quaker 


and her marriage took plac “out of meeting,’ she was 


disciplined by her Quaker meeting. She acknowledged her 


error but nevertheless remained with her husband, by whom 


she had twelve children.*® 

6. Lyman Chalkley, Chronicles of 8. J. Henry Lea and J. R. Hutch- 
the Scotch-Irish Settlement in Vir-  inson, The Ancestry of Abraham Lin- 
ginia .. . (Rosslyn, Va., 1912), II: coln (Boston, 1909), 102-3; Waldo 
277; Wayland, Lincolns in Virginia, Lincoln, Lincoln Family, 53. There 
41. was a second Lincoln- Boone marriage 
». ibe. in this generation of Lincolns. Sarah 
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The Mary Shipley story appears to have originated with 
J. L. Nall of Carthage, Missouri, a grandson of Nancy Lin- 
coln Brumfield, the youngest daughter of Captain Abraham. 
In a letter to Mrs. Caroline Hanks Hitchcock, February 11, 
1895, Nall gave Mary Shipley as the name of his great- 
grandmother, the wife of Captain Abraham.’ To this state- 
ment Mrs. Hitchcock added details in 1899: ‘An English- 
man named Robert Shipley of Lunenburg County [Vir- 
ginia| and his wife, Sarah Rachael Shipley, had five daugh- 
ters [including] Mary, who married Abraham Lincoln of 


10 


Rockingham County, Va.” The Lincoln genealogists 
Lea and Hutchinson, citing Nall, accept Mary Shipley as 
the first wife of Captain Abraham and “the mother of his 
elder children.” ‘This first wife died in Virginia ‘‘some 


time previous to 1779,” according to these authors, who ac- 


cept Bathsheba Herring as the second wife of Abraham.” 


The Lincoln biographers Nicolay and Hay, citing Nall, also 
accept Mary Shipley as the wife of Abraham, whose mar- 
riage, they state, took place in North Carolina.” 

Anne (or Ann) Boone also comes into the picture as the 
Ac- 
cording to J. A. Waddell’s Annals of Augusta County, Abra- 
ham’s wife was Elizabeth Winter, daughter of William and 
But Hannah Winters, not Elizabeth 


mother-in-law of Abraham rather than as his wife. 


Ann Boone Winter.”* 


Lincoln, sister of John and aunt of 
the President’s grandfather, married 
William Boone, who also was a cousin 
of Daniel Boone. This marriage took 
place in May, 1748; ibid., 52. 

g. Lincoln Kinsman, No. 3, p. 2. 

10. Caroline Hanks Hitchcock, 
Nancy Hanks: The Story of Abraham 
Lincoln’s Mother (New York, 1899), 
24-25. 

11. Lea and Hutchinson, Ancestry 
of Lincoln, 79. They state that Bath- 
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sheba was the daughter of Leonard 
Herring of Bridgewater, then in 
Augusta County. 

12. John G. Nicolay and John 
Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History 
(New York, 1890), I: 5, 5n. 

13. Waddell, Augusta County, 
208. Wayland states that he does 
not know the source for Waddell’s 
statement; Lincolns in Virginia, 41. 
Waddell is also cited by Nicolay and 
Hay, Abraham Lincoln, I: 5n. 
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Winter, was the name of Abraham’s wife, according to 
Gideon Welles, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Navy. Nicolay and 
Hay state that Welles was convinced that “the Abraham 


Lincoln who married Hannah Winters, a daughter of Ann 
Boone, sister of the famous Daniel, was the President’s grand- 
father.””** 

Out of this wilderness of genealogical confusion one re- 
corded fact stands clear: With the removal of the family 
to Kentucky in prospect, on February 18, 1780, Abraham 
and Bathsheba Lincoln sold their Linville Creek farm of 
The 


deed was signed by “Abrm Lincoln” and “Batsab Lincoln.” 


about 250 acres to Michael Shanks and John Reuf. 


In the deed and recording certificate (dated June 26), Mrs. 
Lincoln’s first name is spelled “Bershaba,” “Bathsheba” and 


‘““Bersheba.’””” 


14. Ibid. 

15. “Burnt Records” of Rocking- 
ham County, Deed Book O, p. 92. 
On June 4, 1864, troops of the 34th 
Mass. Inf., Lt. Col. William S. Lin- 
coln commanding, seriously damaged 
records that had been taken from the 
Rockingham County Courthouse at 
Harrisonburg. Col. Lincoln tells the 
story in his Life with the Thirty- 
fourth Mass. Infantry in the War of 
the Rebellion (Worcester, Mass., 
1879), 298: “On the march [after 
leaving Harrisonburg] we overtook 
and burned a train of wagons, which, 
loaded with material of war, had 
been driven from Harrisonburg, as 
we approached that place. Very 
curiously, the authorities there had 
thought it best to remove the records 
and public papers from the various 
county offices, and had had them 
loaded upon these wagons. Of course 
they were destroyed in the general 
burning.” The Rockingham County 


Official records show, then, that Abraham 


officials were able to reconstruct many 
of the damaged and destroyed rec- 
ords, hence the name “Burnt Rec- 
ords” of Rockingham County. Thus 
unwittingly Lincoln’s soldiers, under 
the command of a distant relative 
of the President, destroyed or dam- 
aged some of the records relating 
to the President’s family. Samuel 
Lincoln, the apprentice weaver who 
came to Massachusetts Bay Colony 
in 1637, was the great-great-great- 
great-grandfather of both the Presi- 
dent and Col. William Sever Lincoln 
(1811-1889), of Worcester, Mass. 
The Colonel descended from Sam- 
uel’s oldest son, Samuel, Jr., and the 
President descended from Samuel’s 
fourth son, Mordecai. Lt. Col. Lin- 
coln was promoted full colonel in 
Oct., 1864, and brevetted brigadier 
general in June, 1865. He was wound- 
ed at the Battle of Newmarket in 
May, 1864. The injury resulted in a 
permanently disabled right arm. 
Waldo Lincoln, Lincoln Family, 414. 
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Lincoln applied for a marriage license in 1770, and that ten 
years later the name of his wife was Bathsheba (or Ber- 
sheba or Bershaba). Was she the mother of all five of his 
children, or, more particularly, was she the mother of the 
President’s father Thomas (whose probable year of birth 
was 1778)? 

Thanks to the careful investigations of Waldo Lincoln, 
William E. Barton, John W. Wayland and Louis A. War- 
ren, it may be said with assurance that the bride of 1770 
was Abraham’s only wife and that her first name was Bath- 
sheba. Very probably her family name was Herring. She 
was two years older than her husband and long survived 
him, dying in Kentucky in 1836 at the age of ninety-four.” 

The evidence assigning the name “Herring” to Grand- 
mother Bathsheba is circumstantial rather than documen- 


tary, and is based on recurring family tradition. Wayland, 


however, makes a perstasive point when he observes that 
since “the Christian name of Lincoln’s wife was ‘Bath- 
sheba’”’ and since this name “occurs only in the Herring 


b 


family in Rockingham County,” it is logical to believe that 
President Lincoln’s grandmother was “Bathsheba Herring, 
a daughter of Alexander Herring.’ 

Our interest in the names “Lincoln” and “Hanks” has 
led to genealogical investigations taking us back to the year 
1543 in the case of the Lincolns and to the period of the 
English Civil War in the case of the Hankses. But with 
the Herrings, Bathsheba’s probable family, we can go back 
with certainty only to her grandfather. 

16. William E. Barton, The Line- p. 3. 
age of Lincoln (Indianapolis, 1929). 17. John W. Wayland, Virginia 
51; Waldo Lincoln, Lincoln Family, Valley Records ... (Strasburg, Va., 


199, 202; Wayland, Lincolns in Vir- 1930), 322. 
ginia, 42; Lincoln Kinsman, No. 3, 
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Alexander Herring of Sussex County, Delaware, who died 
between 1735 and 1738, and Margaret his wife (family 
name not recorded) had four children. Alexander Herring, 
Jr., their first-born, married in Delaware, about 1734, Abi- 
gail Harrison, a member of the family for whom Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, was named. They had five sons and one 
daughter, Bathsheba. She was born in 1742, about the 
time the family moved from Delaware to Augusta County, 
Virginia.” Usually referred to as a native of Virginia, she 
may have been born in Delaware. 

Louis A. Warren, in the Lincoln Kinsman, has brought 
together the Herring family traditions relating to the mar- 
riage of Bathsheba Herring and Abraham Lincoln. In 1908 
Charles Griffin Herring of Harrisonburg related to the 
genealogist J. Henry Lea a family tradition that Bathsheba’s 
father objected to her marriage to Abraham Lincoln. Ac- 
cording to this tradition: 

Abraham Lincoln, who married Bathsheba Herring, was a poor 
and rather plain man. Her aristocratic father looked with scorn 
on the alliance and gave his daughter the choice of giving up her 
lover or being disinherited. The high-spirited young woman did 
not hesitate. She married the man she loved and went with him 
to the savage wilds of Kentucky in 1782. Her husband was after- 
wards killed by an Indian, and one of her sons, a lad of twelve 
years, killed the Indian and avenged his father’s death. Bathsheba 
Herring was a woman of fine intelligence and strong character. 
She was greatly loved and respected by all who knew her.*® 

It is doubtful if this tradition of parental objection has 
any basis in fact, since Abraham Lincoln was the oldest son 


cf a prosperous farmer. After John Lincoln moved to Vir- 


18. Lincoln Kinsman, No. 3, pp. Jesse, died in 1781; and Bethuel, the 
3-4, 8. Bathsheba’s brothers were: youngest, born in 1751. 
Leonard, born about 1735; Alexander, 19. Lea and Hutchinson, Ancestry 
died in 1779; William, died in 1806; of Lincoln, 203. 
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ginia he purchased in 1768, for cash, 600 fertile Valley 


acres.” He was a man of substance and standing in the 
community. Although his son Abraham was not yet a prop- 
erty owner in June, 1770, he had excellent “prospects,” as 
was shown by his purchase of 200 acres soon after his mar- 
riage. By 1780, when he sold his Rockingham County 
property preparatory to moving to Kentucky, he owned 
250 acres, for which he received £5,000." At the time of 
his marriage there was no thought of moving to the “savage 
wilds of Kentucky.” When he did move west twelve years 
after his marriage, his father-in-law was five years in his 
grave.” Furthermore, Abraham’s rank as a militia officer 
shows that he was well regarded in the community. 

Neither the Lincolns nor the Herrings were aristocrats 
in the social or hereditary sense. They were not Tidewater 
grandees; they were Valley farmers — democratic, prosper- 
ous and respected. It is hard to see on what grounds a 
Herring could object to a marital alliance with a Lincoln. 
That the two families moved in the same circles is shown 
further by the fact that both married into the Harrison 
family. Bathsheba’s mother was Abigail Harrison, a daugh- 
ter of Isaiah Harrison. Hannah Lincoln, Abraham’s sister, 
married John Harrison, a cousin of Bathsheba.** 

As Warren points out, it is possible that sectional prejudice 
has crept into the family tradition concerning the marriage 
of Bathsheba Herring and the President’s grandfather. The 
Virginia Herrings of the Civil War period would hardly 
have been enthusiastic about a family connection with the 

20. Augusta County Court, Deed 23. Waldo Lincoln, Lincoln Fam- 
Book 15, pp. 50-55. ily, 101; Harrison, Settlers by the 


21. Rockingham County Burnt Long Grey Trail, 282-83; Lincoln 


Records, Deed Book O, p. 92. Kinsman, No. 3, p. 6. 


22. Lincoln Kinsman, No. 3, p. 5. 
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Republican President. Warren refers to Margaret D. Her- 
ring as an example. Miss Herring, born in 1810, was a 
grandniece of Bathsheba; her grandfather was Bathsheba’s 
brother William. “Being an ardent southerner she 
formed a personal dislike” for President Lincoln. Neverthe- 
less, according to a nephew, W. S. Fallis, she “most always 
spoke of the marriage of her aunt . . . Bathsheba 
and Abraham Lincoln and spoke of opposition of the family 
to the marriage.” 

In 1900 Herring Chrisman, great-grandson of William 
Herring, Bathsheba’s brother, wrote his “Memoirs of Lin- 
coln,” which his son William Herring Chrisman published 
in 1930. In this forty-years-after-the-event account Chrisman 
tells of a visit to President-elect Lincoln late in 1860. A 
native of Rockingham County, Chrisman had moved to IIli- 
nois in 1858. According to Chrisman’s account of the 1860 
visit, when Lincoln was told that his visitor’s mother was a 
Herring, of Virginia, he accepted Chrisman as a kinsman 
(this, despite the fact that there is no evidence, other than 
Chrisman’s story, that the President knew either the given 
name or the family name of his paternal grandmother). 
Nevertheless, Chrisman maintained that Lincoln replied, 
when asked if he knew his grandmother’s name, “I think 
I have heard them say her name was Herring.” With the 
family relationship accepted, Lincoln went on, “I have at 
last found a man with some of the same blood in his veins 
that I have.” 

The two men were then talking in an office at the State- 


house, and Lincoln later took Chrisman to his home and 


presented him to Mrs. Lincoln as a kinsman.” 


24. Ibid., 5-6. 25. Herring Chrisman, Memoirs 
of Lincoln (Mapleton, Ia., 1930). 
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The five children of Abraham and Bathsheba Lincoln 
were all born at the family home in the Linville Creek 
neighborhood of Augusta (later Rockingham) County. Al- 
though Abraham sold his farm and home (which was across 
the creek and about three hundred yards west of his father’s 
home”) in 1780, the family did not move to Kentucky until 
1782, when their youngest child was two years old. 

Their first child was Mordecai. He was born in 1771, 
married Mary Mudd in Washington County, Kentucky, in 
1792, and died in Hancock County, Illinois, in 1830.*7 About 


two years later, probably in 1773, Josiah was born. He 
married Catey Barlow in W ashington County in 1803 and 


died in Indiana in 1835. The third child and the first 
daughter was Mary, born about 1776. She married Ralph 


Crume in Washington County in 1801 and died in Ken- 


tucky, the date of her death not determined. Thomas, the 


third son, who became the father of the President, was born 


in 1778. He married Nancy Hanks in Washington County 
in 1806 and, after her death, married Mrs. Sarah Bush 
Johnston in Hardin County, Kentucky, in 1819. Thomas 
died in Coles County, Ilinois, in 1851. Nancy, the fifth and 
last child of Abraham and Bathsheba, was born in 1780. 
She married William Brumfield in 1801 and died in Ken- 
tucky in 1845.” Infant mortality was high on the American 
frontier in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as a 
visit to any century-old graveyard will show. That the Lin- 
colns had five children and reared them all, must be in part 
a measure of Bathsheba’s devotion as a mother. 


The three Lincoln boys — Mordecai, Josiah and Thomas 


26. Wayland, Lincolns in Virginia, 28. Lincoln Kinsman, No. 3, p 8; 
52 (map). Waldo Lincoln, Lincoln Family, 
27. Waldo Lincoln, Lincoln Fam- 202-3. 


ily, 202. 
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— followed the family tradition of moving with the advanc- 
ing frontier. Born in Virginia, reared in Kentucky, they 
pushed on to either Indiana or Illinois. Perhaps it is sig- 
nificant that the three sons of Abraham, the father and 
uncles of a greater Abraham, ended their days in states 
where slavery did not exist. 

During the first ten years of his marriage Abraham Lin- 


coln acquired a total of 452 acres in Rockingham County. 
This land consisted of 200 acres of public land secured in 


July, 1770,” a portion of his father’s holdings, amounting 


to 200 acres, sold to him by the latter in August, 1773, for 
the nominal price of £20 5s.,°° and, six years later, in Sep- 


tember, 1779, 52 acres adjoining on the southwest the land 


he had received from his father. This land was acquired 
from one Holton Muncey for £500, “current money of Vir- 


ginia.”’** This last phrase shows that Abraham paid in the 
paper currency of the state, then (in the middle of the 


American Revolution) much depreciated. These trans- 
actions are those of a man settled on his own property, seek- 
ing to increase it, with no thought of migrating to a wild 
and primitive frontier. Yet, six months after this purchase, 
Abraham and Bathsheba sold their 252-acre farm for 
£5,000" and used the proceeds to purchase land warrants 
good for 1,200 acres in Kentucky.** Following the pur- 
chase of these warrants in March, 1780, Abraham departed 


for Kentucky on a trip to locate the land the warrants en- 
titled him to select. He remained in Kentucky for about a 


. Wayland, Lincolns in Virginia, 47, 52 (map). 
4. 32. Rockingham County, Deed 
30. Augusta County Deed Book, Book O, p. 92; Wayland, Lincolns 
XIX: 359-63. in Virginia, 51-53. 
31. Burnt Records of Rockingham 33. Nicolay and Hay, Abraham 
County, Deed Book O, pp. 53- Lincoln, I: 10 (facsimile of Land 


553 Wayland, Lincolns in Virginia, Warrant No. 9334). 
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year, during which time he entered 400 acres in Jefferson 
County and 800 acres in Lincoln County.** 

The sale of the 252-acre Linville Creek farm was not final 
until Mrs. Lincoln had formally relinquished her dower 
right in the property. This was not done until September, 
1781, some months after Abraham had returned from Ken- 
tucky. Presumably the Lincolns had not yet given posses- 
sion to the new owners, Michael Shanks and John Reuf, 
since two examiners named by the Rockingham County 
Court went to the Lincoln home on September 24 to see 
Bathsheba, for “‘the wife of the sd Abraham Lincoln is un- 
able to travel to our sd. County Court.” At the Lincoln 
home the examiners “did there privately and apart from 
her husband Abr Lincoln examine Barshaba his wife,’ who 
“freely & voluntarily relinquished” her dower right.”® 

The examination of Mrs. Lincoln over a year and a half 
after the sale of the Lincoln farm to Shanks and Reuf raises 
the question, why the delay? Abraham had returned from 
Kentucky about the first of May, 1781. Had he found 
what he wanted in Kentucky? Quite possibly Bathsheba 
had insisted upon waiting until she was certain the move 
to Kentucky was going to be made before she made the 
sale of the family farm irrevocable by formally relinquish- 


ing her dower right. Or perhaps she was reluctant to 


agree to the move to Kentucky, and it took Abraham from 
May to September to persuade her. Bathsheba’s “examina- 


tion” was not, however, the signal for the start to Kentucky, 


for the family did not move over the Wilderness Road to 
Abraham’s Lincoln County land until the following spring 
probably in March or April, 1782. 
34. Barton, Lineage of Lincoln, Book O, p. 139; Barton, Lineage of 


55- 
35. Rockingham County, Deed 
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Why was Mrs. Lincoln “unable to travel to our sd. County 
Court” at Harrisonburg, only eight miles distant? Was she 
suffering from the “summer complaint” (malaria)? A 
year and a half before, her last child, Nancy, had been born. 
Had this left her in frail health, as Barton suggests?®* This 
is unlikely, since Abraham had left for his Kentucky ]and- 
locating trip within a few weeks after Nancy’s birth, which 
he would hardly have done if his wife had been in poor 
health, with five children to care for. Regardless of the 
reason for her poor health in September, 1781, the fact re- 
mains that six months later she was in good enough health 
to start with her family down the Valley Road, headed for 
the land beyond the Cumberlands, where, in frail health or 
not, she lived to the age of ninety-four. 

The 200-acre tract of public land Abraham had entered 
in 1770 remains to be accounted for. On January 2, 1782, 
Abraham assigned this land to his brother Jacob.*’ This 
date is significant in arriving at the date of the departure 
for Kentucky: Obviously, Abraham did not leave Vir- 
ginia until after January 2, 1782. He probably waited until 
March or April, about the same time of year that he had 


left on his land-locating trip two years before. He did not 
want to add the hardships of winter weather to the in- 


escapable hazards of the Wilderness Road: wild animals, 
and, more dangerous than bears and panthers, resentful 


Indians who in the 1780's had not reconciled themselves 


to the pre-emption of their Kentucky hunting grounds by 


land-hungry white men. 
It is difficult for a twentieth-century reader to under- 


stand why Abraham and Bathsheba Lincoln decided to 


96. Ibid., 56. 37. Wayland, Lincolns in Virginia, 
54- 
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leave their fertile Valley farm and take their five children, 
two to eleven years old, over the Indian-infested Wilder- 
ness Road to the Kentucky frontier. In Rockingham County 
they had economic security and their neighbors’ respect. 
But pioneering was in the blood of the Lincolns. In the 
direct line back to Samuel, the English apprentice-weaver 
immigrant, only Mordecai his son died in the same colony 
in which he was born (Massachusetts). Mordecai, Jr., was 
born in the Bay Colony and died in Pennsylvania; his son 
John was a native of New Jersey and died in Virginia; his 
son Abraham, born in Pennsylvania, died in Kentucky; his 
son Thomas, a native of Virginia, died in Illinois, and the 
President was born in Kentucky and was a citizen of IIli- 


nois at the time of his death. 


Part Two: Kentucky 


SOME TIME in the first half of 1782, probably in the 
spring, Abraham and Bathsheba Lincoln, with their five 
children, left Rockingham County for Kentucky, where, 
two years before, Abraham had used Virginia land war- 
rants to locate and “enter” 1,200 acres of land in Lincoln 
and Jefferson counties.“ Their destination was the 800- 
acre tract on Green River in Lincoln County. 


No surviving document or letter tells us the day or the 


manner of their going. The Lincoln family was a part of 
the “great migration” from Virginia and North Carolina 
to Kentucky and Tennessee which resulted in such a popu- 
lation increase that Kentucky was admitted as a state in 


1792 and Tennessee in 1796. The main stream of immigra- 


38. Barton, Lineage of Lincoln, of Virginia until its admission as the 
55. Kentucky was a part of the state fifteenth state in 1792. 
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tion to Kentucky was over the Wilderness Road,” which 
started some eighty-five miles east of Cumberland Gap, at 
the “Block House,” where roads from Virginia and North 
Carolina joined. The road entered Kentucky at Cumber- 
land Gap and proceeded northwesterly to Fort Nelson 
(Louisville) on the Ohio River, going by way of Hazel 
Patch (near London, Kentucky), Logan’s Station (Stan- 
ford), Harrod’s Station (Harrodsburg) and Bardstown. 
At Hazel Patch a right fork went north to Boonesboro. The 
destination of the Lincoln family was Logan’s Station, where 
the road came closest to the Green River land chosen by 
Abraham for a home. The total distance from Rocking- 
ham County to Logan’s Station was about 430 miles. The 
Lincoln party followed the Valley Road southwest from 
Linville Creek, going through Harrisonburg, Staunton, Bote- 
tourt Courthouse, Fort Chiswell, Washington Courthouse, 
and on to the Block House. This first 250 miles was suit- 


able for wagons. It is reasonable to suppose that part of 
the trip was made with a wagon loaded with provisions that 


were consumed along the way. At the Block House they 
could sell their wagon to some east-bound party that had 
come over the Wilderness Road with pack horses. 

Here Bathsheba had to make a final choice of what to 
take with them to Kentucky. Packsaddles, not a wagon, 
must hold all their possessions. What about those few 
pieces of cherished glassware that her mother had used in 
Delaware? As the wagon was unloaded and its load placed 
in piles for packing on the horses, Bathsheba had to admit 

39. The Wilderness Road, origi- really a pack-horse trail until 1796, 
nally marked by Daniel Boone in when Kentucky provided for its im- 
1775, followed for much of its length provement to a wagon road. Robert 


an Indian “warriors’ path.” It was L. Kincaid, The Wilderness Road 
(Indianapolis, 1947), 188-91. 
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that Abraham had been right when he objected to the glass- 
ware. The pack horses must be loaded with necessities: 
Gunpowder and lead, two or three pots and pans, a bucket, 
a spade, a scythe, an axe, a wood auger, a riving tool to 
make shingles, a few articles of clothing, a few blankets and 
possibly a feather tick just about made up the list. Other 
things they could make: wooden bowls, stools and tables, 
even wooden forks and spoons. Bearskins would serve as 
bed covers, and deerskins would provide jackets and even 
pantaloons. The wilderness itself would furnish most of 
the food needed on the trip: meat in abundance, fish on 
occasion, and such greens as the wild onion and dandelion. 
They were traveling too early in the year to find wild fruit 
and berries. 

Bathsheba could hope to obtain some articles to add to 
the comfort of living from merchants who would be not 
far behind the pioneer settlers. They would bring their 
stock in trade to Kentucky by the water route: down the 
Monongahela and the Ohio to the falls at Fort Nelson; 
portaging around the falls, on down the Ohio and then up 
the Green River. 

The Lincoln family may have tarried at the Block House 
a few days, waiting for the gathering of a party large enough 
to give protection from the Indians. Just who rode with 
the Lincolns ove: the narrow trail is not known, but the 


party probably included a score or more of “guns” or armed 
men, ready and able to give attacking Shawnees or Chick- 
amaugas a warm reception. Abraham was a valuable man 


for such a venture, for he had been over the trail a year be- 
fore and had spent some time in Kentucky, picking up much 


Indian lore. 
Lacking an account of the trip, we can only surmise how 
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the Lincolns looked as they moved in single file along the 
wooded aisle to Cumberland Gap and the “Wilderness” of 
forest and thicket beyond. Abraham headed the group, 
leading the horse carrying Bathsheba and baby Nancy. On 
his shoulder, loaded and primed, was his flintlock Kentucky 
rifle, one of the “breed” of guns that defeated the British 
at King’s Mountain (1780) and at New Orleans (1815), 
defied the Mexicans at the Alamo (1836) and won the 
“Dark and Bloody Ground” beyond the Cumberlands from 
the Indians. These shoulder-high muzzle-loading products 
of Pennsylvania-German gunsmiths, with their “hair trig- 
gers” and rifled bore, were accurate and long-ranged.”° 
Next in line may have come four-year-old Tommy and 
six-year-old Mary, sharing without benefit of saddle the 
broad back of one of the horses that had pulled the wagon 
during the first part of the trip. It is likely that the Lincolns 
had five horses, four draft animals which had been used 
with the wagon and at least one riding horse, possibly the 
trail-wise horse that had been with Abraham on his earlier 
trip. The two older boys were afoot, each leading one or 


two pack horses — their special charges on the trail and at 
stops and overnight camps — a serious responsibility, for 
horses were prime attractions for marauding Indians. Mor- 


decai, now eleven, may have proudly carried a rifle, to the 
envy of nine-year-old Josiah, whose martial ardor had to be 
satisfied with a hunting knife. 

It is odd that there are no surviving family traditions 
about the trip to Kentucky, for to the three Lincoln boys 
it was a high adventure, to be recounted to their friends 
in the years to come with many embellishments involving 


40. John G. W. Dillin, The Ken- is the most complete study made of 
tucky Rifle (Washington,D.C.,1924), this weapon of the pioneers. 
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bloody skirmishes with Indians and feats of marksmanship 
at the expense of savages and bears. Actually, the Lincolns 
and their companions on the trail in 1782 escaped Indian 
trouble. We can say this with some assurance because of 
the absence of any contrary tradition. The story of the 
murder of Abraham on his Jefferson County farm in 1786 
was retold frequently as the point of greatest drama in the 
family history,” but there is not a word concerning the trip 
over the Wilderness Road four years earlier. 

Indian attack upon travelers on the Wilderness Road in 
the 1780’s was not just a vague hazard; it was an ever- 


present danger. In 1784, for example, two years after the 


migration of the Lincolns, over one hundred men, women 
and children were murdered by Indians along the road.** 
And 1782 was a bad “Indian year” in Kentucky. It was the 
year of the last and most determined effort of the Shawnees 
to drive the whites from their Kentucky hunting grounds. 
A war party of about six hundred warriors, led by the rene- 
gade Simon Girty and assisted by a few British soldiers 
under a Major Caldwell, invaded Kentucky in August, 1782. 
The Indians made an unsuccessful attack on Bryan’s Sta- 
tion, nine miles north of Lexington, and withdrew to the 
northeast, toward the Ohio River, pursued by one hun- 
dred sixty Kentuckians. The Indians ambushed the Ken- 
tuckians, who had disregarded the advice of Colonel Daniel 
Boone to wait for reinforcements. The resulting Battle of 
Blue Licks, August 19, 1782 — the “last battle of the Ameri- 


41. Ina letter dated April 1, 1854, P. Basler, ed., Marion Dolores Pratt 
to his second cousin Jesse Lincoln, and Lloyd A. Dunlap, asst. eds., The 
the future President wrote that the Collected Works of Abraham Lin- 
story of the death of his grandfather coln (New Brunswick, N.J., 1953), 
by the Indians was “the legend more IT: 217. 
strongly than all others imprinted 42. Kincaid, Wilderness Road, 
upon my mind and memory.” Roy 175. 
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can Revolution” — was an Indian and British victory. The 
Kentuckians lost nearly half their force, and the survivors 


scattered through the forest to their homes.** Among those 


killed were Israel Boone, a son of Daniel, and Colonel John 
Todd, a brother of Colonel Levi Todd, who survived to be- 
come the grandfather of Mary Ann Todd Lincoln.* 

Just when the Lincoln family left the Wilderness Trail 
at Logan’s Station and proceeded the few miles across 
country to Abraham’s 800 acres on Green River we do not 
know, but it probably was not later than the end of April. 
At the time the land was entered by Abraham, on June 7, 
1780, it was described as lying six miles below Green River 
Lick and as including an “improvement” made by Jacob 
Gum and Owen Dever.** The existence of this “improve- 


43. Richard H. Collins, History of 
Kentucky (Covington, Ky., 1874), 
I: 20. 

44. William H. Townsend, Lin- 
coln and the Bluegrass: Slavery and 
Civil War in Kentucky (Lexington, 
Ky., 1955), 25-26. Levi, John and 
Robert Todd came to Kentucky in 
1775 over the Wilderness Road, hard 
on the heels of the trail-blazer Daniel 
Boone. Levi was one of the founders 
of Lexington in 1780. His son Robert 
Smith Todd (born 1791) was the 
father of the future Mrs. Lincoln, 
who was born on Dec. 13, 1818. In 
Pennsylvania and Virginia both the 
Todds and the Lincolns were well- 
to-do farmers. Members of both 
families decided to try their fortunes 
in the fertile but primitive Kentucky 
country. Capt. Abraham Lincoln and 
Col. Levi Todd were gambling — 
gambling for future prosperity and 
security against hostile Indians, against 
faulty land titles and against the hard- 
ships of a pioneer community. Abra- 
ham, who was killed by an Indian, 


lost; and his widow and her children 
suffered the handicap of making a 
frugal living without the aid of their 
natural provider. Levi Todd won, 
and became the founder of a pros- 
perious and socially prominent family 
in the fertile Bluegrass region. Yet 
years later, in frontier Illinois, the 
grandson of Abraham and the grand- 
daughter of Levi met and married. 

45. Barton, Lineage of Lincoln, 55, 
272: Nelson County Court 
Bardstown), Possessioners Report, 
25. Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham 
Lincoln, 1809-1858 (Boston, 1928), 
I: 10, states that Gum and Dever had 
moved on this land in 1779, and that 
Abraham Lincoln purchased two war- 
rants for the land from them, in 
June, 1780. Since in the spring of 
1780 Lincoln used the warrants he 
had paid for earlier, it is difficult to 
see why he should have paid a sec- 
ond time. He may have paid the two 
men something for the cabin they 
had built, but he had no legal obliga- 
tion to do so since Gum and Dever 
were “squatters.” 
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ment” or cabin probably was the reason the Lincolns selected 
the Green River property as their destination. ‘There was 


no cabin on the Jefferson County property; at the time of 
his death in May, 1786, Abraham and his boys were work- 
ing on a cabin on the Jefferson County land, to which the 


family had moved between October and December, 1784.*" 

Why the stay of only two years and a half on the Green 
River land? ‘The reason was probably the danger from 
Indians, for the Lincoln farm was not close to any fort (or 
“station” ), while the Jefferson County land to which they 
moved was adjacent to Hughes’s Station. The family lived 
at the Station while the cabin was being built. On October 
12, 1784, Lincoln had his Lincoln County land surveyed, 
and on the same day he assigned his claim to the property 
to Christopher Riffe. Apparently Riffe did not pay for the 
land at that time, since a patent for the land was issued to 
Abraham on May 17, 1787 (one year after his death), and 
his son Mordecai made a deed to the Riffe heirs in 1803.* 

Life looked good to Bathsheba and her husband and the 
five children at Hughes’s Station in 1785 and 1786. They 
were free from Indian danger, they thought, since their 
farm on Floyd’s Fork of Long Run was almost in the shadow 
of the Station, and they were living in one of the eight cabins 
that formed the walls of the fort. Meanwhile, Abraham 
and the boys cleared the land, put in crops and erected the 
cabin that was to serve as their future home. The isolation 
and danger of living in a lone cabin, miles from the nearest 
settlement, were behind them. They enjoyed the social 
life at the Station and the children had a chance, for the 


first time since leaving Virginia, to attend school. Perhaps 


46. Barton, Lineage of Lincoln, 47. Ibid., 74, 76, 264, 272. 
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Bathsheba herself was the schoolmistress, for we know that 
she was able to read and write — not a common accomplish- 
ment of women on the Kentucky frontier.** 

But the day of their content was short. In May, 1786,“ 
about a year and a half after coming to the Floyd’s Fork 
farm, the husband and father was shot by an Indian. Abra- 
ham and his sons were planting corn in a recently cleared 
field by the unfinished family cabin. Bathsheba and the 
girls were at home in the Hughes’s Station cabin, less than 
half a mile distant. The Indian was one of a small party of 
marauding Shawnees who had slipped across the nearby 
Ohio, bent on collecting scalps. Shooting from the edge 
of the forest, the Indian ran forward to take the scalp of 
his victim and perhaps grab eight-year-old Tommy, who 
had remained by his father’s body, not fully realizing what 
had happened. But the Indian reckoned without fifteen- 
year-old Mordecai, the oldest son. Sizing up the situation 


at once, Mordecai sent Josiah, now thirteen, on a run to 


Hughes’s Station to bring help, while he dashed to the 
nearby cabin where his father’s rifle was at hand. Pushing 


the long barrel through the logs of the unchinked cabin, 


Mordecai took careful aim at the Indian who had reached 
the body and was about to take the scalp. Mordecai had 


to shoot accurately, for he would not have time to reload 


Furthermore, Tommy, now 
he referred to his grandfather’s death 
as having taken place “about the 
year 1784.” Collected Works, IV: 60. 
He was misinformed, The date May, 


and prime for a second shot. 
48. That illiteracy remained com- 


, 
mon among the women of Kentucky 
for some years beyond the frontier 


era is suggested by the fact that the 


two wives of Thomas Lincoln, Nancy 
Hanks and Sarah Bush Johnston, 
whom he married in 1806 and 1819, 
respectively, were both unable to sign 
their names. 

49. In an autobiographical sketch 
written by Abraham Lincoln in 1860, 


1786, is established by a bill filed 
in a lawsuit in 1797 by Mordecai Lin- 


coln, the oldest son. Louis A. War- 
ren, Lincoln’s Parentage and Child- 
hood . . . (New York, 1926), 297; 
Barton, Lineage of Lincoln, 62, for 
statement by Bland W., Ballard. 
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realizing that the Indian had killed his father, was struggling 
futilely with the savage, who expected to abduct the boy 
after lifting the scalp. Mordecai took careful aim at a 


shiny ornament on the Indian’s chest and hit the mark, 
avenging his father and saving his brother. Help soon ar- 


rived from the fort, and the remaining Indians of the scalp- 
ing party were put to flight, leaving one of their number 


wounded in addition to the Shawnee Mordecai had killed 
earlier.” 

Abraham Lincoln had made a fatal mistake. He had 
violated an unwritten law of the frontier: When working 
in an open field, never get far from your rifle. The Indian 
crouching in the underbrush could see that there was no 


gun leaning against a convenient stump and was embold- 
ened to take a chance shot. Indians were notorious for their 


poor marksmanship with the white man’s weapon, and the 


Shawnee would not have been likely to fire a shot that would 


have been promptly returned if he had missed. But he did 
not miss. ‘Then the Indian made his fatal mistake. He 


came into the open with an empty gun and gave Mordecai 
time to reach the rifle in the cabin. 

Bathsheba heard with dismay the report that Josiah 
brought to the fort. Hoping against hope that Abraham 
was only wounded, she ignored the warnings of her friends 
and rushed to the farm, hard on the heels of the men 
who had run to Mordecai’s assistance. Soon her fears 
were realized. All that remained was the funeral service 
at the fort, probably conducted by a Baptist minister, and 


50. Herndon describes the tragedy Mordecai’s intense hatred of Indians 


as told him by Lincoln, who had the _ because of this experience. Paul M. 
story from his father and possibly Angle, ed., Herndon’s Life of Lincoln 


from his Uncle Mordecai also. Fol- (New York, 1930), 10-11. 
lowing this account, Herndon tells of 
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the burial on Abraham’s own land, in a location that was 
to become, in time, the burial ground of the Long Run 
Baptist Church, the first building of which was to be erected 
about 1797.” 

There appears to be no evidence that Bathsheba and the 
five children ever occupied the cabin on the family farm 
her husband and sons had been working on. Considering 
the manner of Abraham’s death, it is logical to assume that 
Bathsheba and the children remained in the cabin which 
was a part of Hughes’s Station, especially since we know 
that in about six months the family left for Nelson (later 
Washington) County. 

It appears likely that the murder of Abraham was not 
the only Indian outrage in that section of Kentucky during 
the spring and summer of 1786. In September, the Ken- 
tuckians organized an expedition against the Indians north 
of the Ohio, which was to be commanded by General George 
Rogers Clark. Captain George Pomeroy enlisted a com- 
pany from the Hughes’s Station neighborhood to serve un- 
der General Clark.” 

A public subscription to obtain articles for the use of 
Captain Pomeroy’s company was requested. Thirty-one 
individuals contributed, thirty of them men. The only 
woman was “Widow Lincoln,” who donated a gun valued 
at £8. This was one of four guns on the list, which included 
ten head of cattle and five horses, the whole having a value 
of £188 11s.°° Bathsheba had contributed the best gun in 


the family, for when Abraham’s personal property estate 


51. There is no surviving account 52. Warren, Lincoln’s Parentage, 6. 
of the funeral service or burial of 53. Subscription list in Durrett 
Abraham. Barton, Lineage of Lin- Collection, University of Chicago 
coln, 65-66, 273-77, accepts the tradi- Library; Warren, Lincoln’s Parentage, 
tion that Abraham was buried on his 298-99, prints the full list. 
own land. 
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was appraised by order of the Nelson County Court on 
March 10, 1789, three guns were listed, none of them valued 
as much as the one donated to the Clark expedition. There 
were a “smoothbar [smoothbore or shotgun] valued at 1os.,” 
and two rifles, one valued at £5 and the other at £3 ros.” 

More than two years passed after the death of Abraham 
before an administrator was appointed to settle his estate. 
When John Caldwell was named to this responsibility in 
October, 1788,°° it was by order of the county court of Nel- 
son County, where Bathsheba and her children had been 
living in the Beech Fork community since about October, 
1786. (This section of the county became Washington 
County in 1792.) 

Why the delay? Possibly because the oldest son and 
“heir at law,” Mordecai Lincoln,” was only fifteen years 
old when his father was killed. Since Abraham died with- 
out leaving a will,’* Bathsheba was entitled only to her dower 
right of one-third of the estate. While awaiting the settle- 
ment of the estate, Bathsheba continued to enjoy the use 
of all of the family’s possessions, both real and _ personal. 
Hence the delay was in her interest. 

On March 10, 1789, three appraisers appointed by the 
Nelson County Court (Peter Sybert, Christopher Barlow 
and John Slack) submitted an appraisal of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s personal property. Its total value was £68 16s. 6d.; 
a considerable increase over the possessions brought with 
the family by pack horse in 1782. The items included the 


three guns previously mentioned, two horses, eight head of 


54. Will Book A, p. 48, Nelson 56. Barton, Lineage of Lincoln, 
County Court. Warren, Lincoln’s 68; Warren, Lincoln’s Parentage, 298- 
Parentage, 299-300, prints the ap- 99; Lincoln Lore, No. 385. 
praisal list with minor inaccuracies. 57. Warren, Lincoln’s Parentage, 

55. Barton, Lineage of Lincoln, 297. 

75; Warren, Lincoln’s Parentage, 172. 58. Ibid. 
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cattle, a plow and other farming tools, carpenter's tools, a 
flax wheel, kitchen ware and pewter dishes, and three bed- 
steads with feather ticks.*” ‘Together with landholdings, 
this list suggests that the Lincolns were as well off as most 
of their neighbors, and probably better off than many. 
John Caldwell’s bond as administrator was £1,000. This 
gives some idea of the value of Abraham’s estate. Seven 
years after being appointed administrator of the Lincoln 
estate, Caldwell was a brigadier general of the Kentucky 
militia.“’ It speaks well for the Lincoln family that a man 
of such standing was appointed by the court to protect the 
interests of the widow and her children. 

Some of the household articles in the appraisal list per- 
mit us to take a peek at the domestic activities of a pioneer 
Kentucky family. Three hoes remind us that there were 
three boys in the family. Meals were prepared at the open 
fireplace in a “Dutch oven and cule [cover] weighing 15 
Ibs,” valued at 15s., and a “Small iron kettle and cule weigh- 
ing 12 lbs,” valued at 12s. When ready, meals were served 


cc 


on “1 dozen pewter plates,” from “2 Pewter dishes,” the 
pewter ware being appraised at £2 7s. 6d. A “Candle- 
stick,” value gs., fitted with a homemade candle (using a 
borrowed candle mould if they owned none), added to the 


light from the fireplace for the short interval between sup- 


per and the downy softness of the featherbeds. A “Flax 
Wheel,” 6s., in the skillful hands of Bathsheba, provided 
the “linsey-woolsey” woven on a neighbor’s hand loom from 


which shirts, dresses and other garments were made. A 
“Pair smoothing irons,” value 15s., suggests that Bathsheba 


59. Nelson County Court, Will 60. Militia roll in Durrett Collec- 
Book A, p. 48; printed in Warren, tion; printed in Barton, Lineage of 
Lincoln’s Parentage, 299-300, with Lincoln, 282-83, with minor inac- 
minor inaccuracies. curacies. 
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and the children presented a neat appearance. The listing 
of three “augers,” used to bore holes for wooden pegs, re- 
minds us of the scarcity of nails among the Kentucky 
pioneers. 

The personal property list included no tables, chairs, cup- 
boards, bedsteads or other furniture. A possible explana- 
tion is that Bathsheba disposed of the family furniture in 
the fall of 1786, when she left Hughes’s Station for the Beech 
Fork community in Nelson County. There she and the chil- 
dren made their home with Hananiah Lincoln, a cousin of 
Abraham’s, to whom Abraham had loaned a substantial 
amount of money. Possibly Bathsheba donated the furniture 
to Hananiah, who married Sarah Jeffreys in February, 
1787." 

The extent of the family landholdings at the time of 
Abraham’s death is uncertain. From March, 1780, to De- 
cember, 1782, he purchased Virginia land warrants entitling 
him to nearly 4,000 acres of state-owned land in Kentucky. 
Over half of it became the subject of litigation after his 
death. The Washington County tax lists” for 1796 show 


that Mordecai Lincoln, his father’s heir-at-law, was as- 


sessed for 4,434 acres, located in Washington (100 acres), 
Jefferson (400), Hardin (1,134) and Lincoln (2,800) coun- 
ties. Some of this land Mordecai had acquired after the 


death of his father, and some of it was still under litigation. 
As for the situation in May, 1786, we can say that Abraham 
held undisputed title to 1,700 acres and a strong claim to at 
least 2,268 acres more. Abraham and Bathsheba in their 
four years of Kentucky residence had made a good start 


toward financial success. 

61. Marriage bond, Feb. 9, 1787, 62. On microfilm, Kentucky State 
Nelson County Court, Marriage Reg- Historical Society, Old Capitol, 
ister, Vol. I. Frankfort. 
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Abraham’s death at age forty-two, leaving unsettled land 
titles and uncollected loans, brought to an end the growth 
of the family’s estate, since there was no adult son to pro- 
tect the family interest and to continue the acquisition of 
property for the interest of Bathsheba and her children. 
Abraham had gambled with the conditions of frontier life 
and had lost. 

Bathsheba was forty-four years old when her husband 
was killed. Why did she not remarry? Warren observes 
on this point that “the scarcity of women in Kentucky at 
that early date must have brought many suitors to the door 


of Bersheba {sic} Lincoln, but her life was evidently lived 


in the interest of her children.’’** Which is logical. 


Bathsheba probably chose the Beech Fork community 


(near Springfield, Kentucky) as the location of her new 


64 


home because that was where Hananiah Lincoln lived. 
It is likely that Abraham’s loans to Hananiah had been 
made to enable him to purchase land. We know that Mrs. 
Lincoln had difficulty in collecting this money due her hus- 
band’s estate, since the administrator John Caldwell brought 
suit against Hananiah in Nelson County Court. The suit 
was settled by arbitration in 1790, in favor of the Lincoln 
heirs.”° 

The date of this suit may be significant in determining 
the approximate date that Hananiah and his wife left Beech 
Fork for Hardin County, leaving Bathsheba and her chil- 
dren in possession of the house where they had moved in 


63. Warren, Lincoln’s Parentage, 65. Barton, Lineage of Lincoln, 
14. 273. By May, 1786, Hananiah had 

64. Hananiah Lincoln, born in purchased 2,700 acres in Kentucky 
1756, was the son of Thomas Lin- and had contracted for more. Ap- 
coln, a half-brother of John Lincoln, parently he had obtained most of 
Abraham’s father. Waldo Lincoln, the money for this land from Abra- 
Lincoln Family, 53. ham. Ibid. 
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with Hananiah in 1786, before his marriage. Obviously, 
relations between Bathsheba and Hananiah were strained 


by the suit brought in her interest by Caldwell. The record 


of the settlement has not been located, but it is reasonable 
to assume that Bathsheba obtained possession of the house, 
for we know that she remained at Beech Fork until 1802 
and that Hananiah’s name appears on the Hardin County 
tax list for 1797.°° Just when Hananiah and Sarah Lincoln 
left for Hardin County we do not know, but it was probably 
not later than the date of the Caldwell suit. 

Four of the five Lincoln children were married while 
Bathsheba was living at Beech Fork. First was Mordecai, 
who married in 1792 at the age of twenty-one.” His bride 
was Mary Mudd, of the Roman Catholic faith. They were 
married by Father de Rohan, the only priest, Warren points 
out, “whom we find coming in direct contact with the Lin- 
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colns in Kentucky. The Mudds were a pioneer family 
living in Nelson County not far from Beech Fork. Mordecai 
and his wife lived on a farm near his mother’s home. The 
county tax list for 1792, dated October 18, shows Mordecai 
in possession of 100 acres in the newly created Washington 
County.” 

Thomas, the youngest son, was not married until 1806. 
He resided with his mother until 1796, when he was eighteen 
years old. He worked for farmers in the neighborhood, 
probably including his brother Mordecai among others. 
It is also possible that Thomas learned his trade of car- 


66. Hardin County tax lists, mi- created out of parts of Nelson and 
crofilm, Frankfort. Mercer counties. Collins, History of 
67. Warren, Lincoln’s Parentage, Kentucky, II: 26. 
14, cites Nelson County Court, Mar- 68. Warren, Lincoln’s Parentage, 
riage Register, 1792. This was the 221. 
year that Washington County (includ- 69. Washington County tax lists, 
ing the Beech Fork community) was microfilm, Frankfort. 
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penter during these years, working in the blacksmith and 
This is 
In 1795 Thomas served two months 


carpenter shop of a neighbor, Richard Berry, Jr. 
the local tradition.” 
in the Fourth Regiment, Washington County Militia, from 
June 8 to August 5. The militia was called out to meet an 
Indian menace, but it is unlikely that Thomas saw any hos- 
tile Indians. Some time in 1796, after May 11 (when his 
name appears on the Washington County tax list), Thomas 
moved to Elizabethtown, in Hardin County, where he se- 
cured work as a laborer from Samuel Haycraft."* He may 
have lived with Hananiah Lincoln, who resided near Eliza- 
bethtown.”* 
in eastern Tennessee. 


In 1798 Thomas worked for his Uncle Isaac 
Isaac was a prosperous farmer on 
the Watauga in Carter County.* Unhappy over shabby 
treatment by his uncle and his uncle’s wife Mary, Thomas 
soon returned to his mother’s home at Beech Fork,"* where 
he remained until some time late in 1802, when he again 
76 


left for Hardin County,’ 
he left Kentucky for Indiana in 1816. 


which remained his home until 


On September 2, 1803, Thomas purchased a farm of 238 
acres from John Tom Stater in the Mill Creek neighborhood 
of Hardin County, eight miles north of Elizabethtown.” It 


29, 1799, and also on the lists of 
1800, 1801 1802; microfilm, 
Frankfort. 


70. “Lincoln Memorial Home- 
stead State Park,” (folder, n.d., n.p.) 
71. Muster Roll, Washington 
County Militia, Durrett Coll.; printed 76. In Jan., 1803, Thomas guard- 
with minor errors in Barton, Lineage ed a_ prisoner for Deputy Sheriff 
of Lincoln, 282-83. Charles Helm of Hardin County. His 
Warren, Lincoln’s Parentage, name appears on the Washington 
County tax list for 1803, with the 
notation “Gone to Hardin.” Warren, 


and 


53: 
3. Ibid., 283, 353. 


4. Collected Works, IV: 61; 
Samuel C. Williams, The Lincolns 
and Tennessee (Harrogate, Tenn., 
1942). 

75. Thomas was listed in the 
Washington County tax list of June 


Lincoln’s Parentage, 46; microfilm, 
Frankfort. 

77. Hardin County Court, Deed 
Book B, p. 253; Waldo Lincoln, Lin- 
coln Family, 335; Barton, Lineage 
of Lincoln, 289-90, gives text of deed. 
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was in this neighborhood that his sister Nancy Lincoln Brum- 
field had lived since her marriage to William Brumfield in 
February, 1801. 

The year 1801 was a marrying year for Bathsheba’s chil- 
dren. The license for William Brumfield to marry Nancy 
Lincoln was issued by the Washington County Court on 
February 3, 1801, after Bathsheba had signed a certificate 
of approval on that date. Nancy (or Nancy Ann) was 
twenty years old. The certificate read: 

Sir, you will please to give a license for William Brumfield to 

marry Ann Lincoln, my daughter, from under my hand this third 

day of February, 1801, Bersheba Lincoln 

Witnesses 

Mordecai Lincoln 

Peter Skulkee 
Mordecai also served as security for Brumfield’s marriage 
bond. The ceremony took place on February 12. William 
Brumfield was the son of James and Johanna Berry Brum- 
field, who had migrated to Kentucky from Virginia about 
the same time as the Lincolns.* 

Two weeks after the marriage of Nancy Lincoln, her 
brother Josiah received a license to marry Catey Barlow. 
Josiah’s marriage bond, dated February 28, 1801, bears the 
mark of Catey’s father, Christopher Barlow, as cosigner.” 
Josiah and Catey remained in Washington County after 
their marriage, as did Mordecai and Mary. Both families, 
however, eventually left Kentucky, Josiah going to Harrison 
County, Indiana, not later than 1816, and Mordecai to Han- 


cock County, Illinois, in 1829.*° 


78. Lincoln Kinsman, No. 41 203. 

Nov., 1941), 4-5. 80. Barton, Lineage of Lincoln, 
79. Barton, Lineage of Lincoln, 70, 79. 

272; Waldo Lincoln, Lincoln Family, 
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The third marriage in Bathsheba’s family in 1801 took 
place in August. Ralph Crume signed his marriage bond 
on August 5, his intended bride being Mary Lincoln, Bath- 
sheba’s elder daughter, twenty-five years old. Following 
their marriage Ralph and Mary Crume moved to that part 
of Nelson County that later became Breckinridge County.” 


In that year Bathsheba’s family group had been reduced 


to herself and her youngest son Thomas, now twenty-three 


years old. They remained at the Beech Fork house at least 
thirteen months after Mary left with her new husband, for 
Thomas’ name is on the Washington County tax list dated 
September 6, 1802. 

When Thomas left Washington County to find employ- 
ment at Elizabethtown, Bathsheba also went to Hardin 
County to make her home with her daughter, Nancy Brum- 
field, at Mill Creek, near the farm Thomas had purchased 
in September, 1803. Here Bathsheba lived for nearly a 
third of a century, until her death in 1836, at the age of 
ninety-four.” She is buried in the Mill Creek cemetery, 
now within the limits of the Fort Knox military reservation. 
Her grave is unmarked. That of her daughter Nancy Brum- 
field has a stone showing the date, October 9, 1845." 

Did Bathsheba Lincoln ever see her grandson Abraham, 
the future president? During the first seven years of his 
life, Abraham Lincoln lived not more than a dozen miles 
away from his grandmother, in the same county. She was 
sixty-seven years old at the time of his birth. It would be 


81. Waldo Lincoln, Lincoln Fam- 83. The Louisville (Ky.) Times, 
ily, 202; Lincoln Kinsman, No. 41, Feb. 12, 1955, has an account of a 
p. 6. visit to the Mill Creek Cemetery by 

82. Barton, Lineage of Lincoln, Oressa Teagarden. William E. Bar- 
49; Waldo Lincoln, Lincoln Family, ton, The Women Lincoln Loved 
199; Warren, Lincoln’s Parentage, 16. Indianapolis, 1927), 51-59, has a 

short chapter on Bathsheba Lincoln. 
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only natural for Tom and Nancy Lincoln to visit his mother 
and sister, who lived so near. When the Thomas Lincoln 
family left Kentucky for Indiana in December, 1816, their 
route took them through the Mill Creek neighborhood. We 
can be certain that Tom paused to bid goodbye to his mother 
and very likely spent the night at the Brumfield home before 
going on. And that “Granny Basheby” looked with inter- 
est and affection at the seven-year-old with bushy black hair 
and friendly gray eyes who bore the name of her long-dead 
husband. 

Since she lived until 1836, did Bathsheba have an oppor- 
tunity to follow Abraham’s development in Illinois? Prob- 
ably not. There is no evidence that Lincoln even knew that 
his aged grandmother was still alive in Hardin County when 
he was starting his political career at New Salem. The 
year of her death was the year of his first re-election to the 
Illinois legislature and the year he applied for a license to 
practice law. 

Bathsheba would have been pleased if she had known 
that her grandson was embarking on a professional career. 
In the direct line back to Samuel the immigrant weaver and 
farmer, Abraham, the son of Thomas, was the first to follow 
a learned profession. Weavers, blacksmiths, farmers, all 


were good citizens and honcrable men, but none were law- 


yers, doctors, teachers or political leaders. 

Bathsheba Herring Lincoln was a typical pioneer wife 
and mother. Someone has said that the frontier was great 
for men and dogs, but rough on women and horses. To this 
Bathsheba would have said Amen! But she was of tough 
fiber. She lived for half a century after the death of her 
husband, loyal to his memory and devoted to the welfare 
of their children. 
go 
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LINCOLN STUDENTS will forever be indebted to Fred- 
erick Hill Meserve for his album of numbered Lincoln 
portraits privately published in 1911 as Photographs of 
Abraham Lincoln. Here, pasted in by hand, are 100 photo- 
graphs of Lincoln from 1846, when he first ran for Congress, 
to April 10, 1865, four days before he was shot in Ford’s 
Theatre. In 1941 Stefan Lorant, who has done more than 
anyone to correct and add to this list, published Lincoln: 
His Life in Photographs. In 1957 Mr. Lorant revised his 
list, dropping one picture which he had previously included 
and adding some new ones. ‘These three books conven- 
iently number the pictures which they reproduce. With 
due appreciation for the excellence and originality of these 
works, I would like to suggest further corrections. Let us 
examine critically three of the pictures originally appear- 
ing in Meserve and see if new dates should be given them. 

The first picture to be studied is the familiar “tousle- 
head” Lincoln, Meserve 6 (in later editions 101) and Lorant 
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A careful examination of 
this and the four following 
pictures of Abraham Lincoln 
discloses them to be the 
same — each carefully re- 
touched. This is Meserve 6, 
Lorant 2, allegedly taken 

by Alexander Hesler in 
Chicago in 1857. 


ePenon 70 STATE ST. 


HESLER, ‘SRO COSTAE ST 


2. Both compilers date it 1857. Both also say that the 
photographer was Alexander Hesler of Chicago, and that 
Lincoln’s hair was purposely mussed. Meserve states that 
Lincoln did the mussing himself. Lorant credits the photog- 
rapher with the act. ‘This detail seems trivial, but the 
date of the picture is certainly important. What are some 
of the facts behind it? 

In the 102 years which have elapsed since this picture is 
supposed to have been taken, four photographers have 
claimed its authorship, in four different years, and in three 
different cities. ‘The earliest date known to this writer is 
affixed to a copy in the Herbert Wells Fay Collection. That 
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note says that the picture was taken in 1844 in Blooming- 
ton. If this is correct, it is two years earlier than the earliest 
known picture of Lincoln. The usually conservative Chris- 
tian Science Monitor accepted this Bloomington story as 
late as April, 1931, but no contemporary evidence for the 
statement has been discovered. Only a glance at the picture 
is necessary to determine whether the man seems to be nearer 
fifty than thirty-five. The late Mr. Fay always discredited 
this date along with another unsupported statement on a 
picture in his collection which gave the date as 1851. He 
pointed to both as examples of unreliable history. 

Another copy of this picture has been dated 1855. This 
copy was allegedly given by Mrs. Lincoln to Mrs. Emmeline 
Fancher Price with the statement that it had been taken 
in that year. Lincoln bibliographer Daniel Fish examined 
this picture in 1919 and questioned its authenticity." The 
Lincoln in this copy faced to the left, and Fish was familiar 


with the same picture facing to the right. As the picture 


under examination was a tintype, it might be a contact print 


taken from a plate or ambrotype, thus reversing the image. 
Several others of these reverse “tousle-heads” are known 
and given the date 1856, but this date, like Mrs. Lincoln’s 
1855, has not been accepted by investigators, although it is 
the first of the three dates to be supported by evidence. 
According to tradition in Princeton, Illinois, Lincoln at- 
tended a political rally there on July 4, 1856. ‘Twenty-nine 
years later, in 1885, Mrs. A. H. Paddock, of that town, 
gave Robert T. Lincoln one of these reverse “tousle-head”’ 
Lincoln tintypes. With the picture she attached a note 
saying that Lincoln had visited her father’s home during 
this convention. The day, she said, was very hot — men 


1. Lincoln Lore, No. 116. 
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had “wilted linen and hair wet with perspiration.” Her 
father prevailed on Lincoln to sit for his picture. Lincoln 
consented and went to Master’s studio, where he combed 
his hair with his fingers. ‘The tintype which Mrs. Paddock 
sent to Robert Lincoln was, she said, the picture taken by 
Master. Robert pronounced it “an excellent & characteristic 


portrait of him at that period.”* 

These statements concerning the date have elicited con- 
siderable skepticism on the part of scholars. A contempor- 
ary newspaper, the Tiskilwa Independent of July 11, 1856, 
substantiates the Paddock story by reporting the presence 
of Lincoln at the Princeton rally on July 4. The paper states 
also that Dr. S. A. Paddock was chairman of the meeting. 
To further bolster this side of the argument, S. P. Clark of 
Princeton swore to an affidavit in 1929, when he was ninety- 
two, that he saw Lincoln go into Master’s studio back in 
1856 to have the picture taken. So far so good. 

Now see the other side of the question. The Tiskilwa 
Independent makes no reference to any photograph, and 
it is noticeable that the “Hon. A. Lincoln, of Springfield,” 
was only one of three principal speakers. In 1856 he was 
not sufficiently famous to be singled out for special atten- 
tion, notwithstanding the Paddock tradition and Robert 
Todd Lincoln’s immaterial statement. This, of course, is 
negative evidence. But in the John Hay Memorial Library 
at Brown University, there are some pertinent letters on 
this subject. Among them is one from Dr. Frederick J. 
Walter, a nephew of Mrs. Paddock’s, dated 1933. He states 
that there are four of these Paddock tintypes, and he locates 
them. This hurts the Paddock case, for four identical tin- 


2. Robert Lincoln to Charles Peon, well Collection, Illinois State Histori- 


Esq., Feb. 4, 1889, in H. C. Shot- cal Library. 
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This tintype of Meserve 

6 was printed in reverse. 
Mrs. Paddock of Princeton, 
Illinois, gave one of these 
to Robert Todd Lincoln. 


ap, 


Retouching has added a 
beard to the Meserve 6. 
Notice that the coat and 
tie are unchanged. 


types must be, as Daniel Fish suspected, prints from an 


ambrotype or a negative, and Dr. Walter does not locate 
the original. 

Everyone who has done much historical research has 
learned how tricky human memory may be. As Douglas 
Southall Freeman said, an old soldier’s recollections of a 
battle are the most undependable of sources. This writer 
remembers being shown an antique clock which, according 
to two affidavits by “unimpeachable witnesses,” had _ be- 
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longed to Daniel Boone. Yet the maker’s trademark showed 
it to have been manufactured after Boone’s death. A similar 
incident occurred in the Illinois State Historical Library 
when a donor presented a sycamore stump to which Lincoln 
allegedly tied his flatboat. This apocryphal assertion was 
also attested to by an “unimpeachable witness.” Such un- 
impeachable affiants are not necessarily dishonest. ‘They are 
merely examples of Freeman’s statement concerning human 
memory. 

With the “tousle-head” tintype discredited as an original, 
let us examine the prints which face to the right. One of 
these was owned by Frances E. Willard, nineteenth-century 
temperance leader and reformer. She said that it was given 
to her in 1886 by Alexander Hesler, the Chicago photog- 
rapher. The same picture, also facing to the right, was 
published in the December, 1895, McClure’s Magazine by 
Ida M. Tarbell as an illustration for her serial life of Lin- 
coln. She stated that the picture was lent to her by Herbert 
Wells Fay, who had learned from the photographer that 


the picture was taken in January or February, 1857. Mr. 


Fay got this information in a letter from Alexander Hesler, 
dated November 5, 1894. This letter, still in existence, says, 
in part: 


I have one original neg of Lincoln. In Feb or Jany, 1857, I 
made my first neg. of him. One of the Lawyers, Ballingall, -- come 
to my studio and asked if I would make a neg. of L — and let the 
Lawyers come and get prints. As many wanted them, but felt, 
he could not afford to buy & give them away. I said yes. in due 
time A tall gaunt looking man came in and said The boys at the 
court house wanted him to sit for his picture. “I cant see what 
they can want of such an homely looking face” as he had, but 
was willing [to] please them if I would make the sitting. His hair 
was plastered down smooth over his forehead. In conversing & 
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studying his face I found it very interesting. I run my fingers 
through his hair and made the neg. All who saw it were much 
pleased. 

This seems to fix the date satisfactorily as “Feb or Jany, 
1857,” though this picture undoubtedly is the original from 
which the Paddock tintypes of 1856 were printed. The 
Hesler story was elaborated by a statement from Joseph 
Medill, publisher of the Chicago Tribune, who said that he 
and several lawyers accompanied Lincoln to Hesler’s studio 
when the picture was taken. However, Medill gave the 
date as 1858 — year of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates — and 
he said that Lincoln mussed his own hair for the picture. 
This complicates the story, since Hesler’s account makes no 
mention of Medill’s presence. Moreover, it should be noted 
that Medill was telling this story as early as 1889 — before 
Hesler wrote Fay and before Ida Tarbell put it in print.’ 

Obviously the date in Medill’s account is too indefinite 
to be readily verified. But Hesler’s date of January or 
February, 1857, can be checked. That invaluable account 
of Lincoln’s day-by-day activities compiled by Paul M. 
Angle, Lincoln, 1854-1861, discloses that Lincoln was in 
Chicago in February but not in January, 1857. This agrees 
with Hesler’s statement. A further check, made in Andreas’ 
History of Chicago (Chicago, 1884), 1: 455, shows a lawyer 
named Patrick Ballingall listed among the attorneys prac- 
ticing in Chicago in the fall of 1857. He could well have 
been there in February. So again Hesler’s story seems to 
be accurate. But there is a flaw in this almost perfect crime. 
It can be disclosed by the detective method of Sherlock 


Holmes’s magnifying glass and by a comparison of this picture 


3. “Nora Marks,” Tribune em- _ 1889, states that Medill told her he 
ployee, to H. C. Shotwell, Feb. 5, went to the studio with Lincoln, ibid. 
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with others in the Meserve volume. When Lincoln was in 
New York to deliver his Cooper Union speech on February 
27, 1860, his picture was taken by Mathew B. Brady. Me- 
serve reproduces three pictures presumably taken at this 
time. He numbers them 18, 19 and 20. ‘The first of these, 
No. 18, listed in Lorant’s 1941 edition as No. 16, can be 
proved spurious, and this casts the first sure doubt on Hesler’s 
statement as well as on the genuineness of the so-called 1857 
picture. 

How do we know that this second picture to be examined 
in this study is spurious and why does that cause us to ques- 
tion Hesler’s date of 1857? Experts on autographs say that 
there is no rule for detecting a clever forgery. Something 
about the writing looks wrong. What it is can seldom be 
described. ‘The same is certainly true with photographs. 
Meserve 18 looks wrong. So let’s try Sherlock Holmes’s 
magnifying glass on it. Magnify it five times and something 
surprising will appear. Up and down and across the whole 
picture can be seen the telltale dots of a halftone screen, 


sharp as stars in the Milky Way on a frosty night. Half- 


toning is a process not perfected until after the Civil War. 
This picture, then, cannot be an original photograph. It 
must be a copy. The next question is, “A copy of what 
Lincoln photograph?” 

A comparison of Lincoln’s profile in this picture with the 
hundred pictures in the Meserve volume shows it to be 
identical, even to collar and tie, with the “tousle-head”’ 
Lincoln allegedly taken in 1857. The next question that 
arises is, “How can the same picture of Lincoln show his 
hair tousled in one and well-brushed in the other?” Cer- 
tainly a man cannot sit for a picture and after it is taken 
brush or muss his hair and sit again for another in exactly 
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the same position. In Lincoln’s day a photographer placed 
his subject’s head in an iron brace in order to keep it from 
moving, but, even so, he could not place it twice so exactly 
that the camera would take an identical picture. It seems 
reasonable to suspect, then, that a clever photographer re- 
touched one or the other of these pictures, either adding the 
tousled hair or washing it out. Both can be done easily, as 
is demonstrated by the bearded Lincoln reproduced with 
this article. A “tousle-head” with a completely different 
hair arrangement appears as the frontispiece in Ervin S. 
Chapman’s Latest Light on Abraham Lincoln, showing 
again how easy it is to change hair arrangements in a photo- 
graph. 

With the “tousle-head” and the so-called Cooper Union 
picture (Meserve 6 and 18) being thus proved identical, it 
is evident that the plate could not have been taken in 1857 
and also on February 27, 1860. Which, we wonder, is cor- 
rect? Investigation indicates that both may be wrong. A 
search has failed to reveal any publication of the “tousle- 
head” until after Lincoln was nominated for the presidency 
in May, 1860. But as early as January 17, 1860, a Chicago 
wood-engraver, Frank H. Brown, copyrighted an ornate 
border he evidently intended to use as a frame for a picture 
of the next presidential candidate. On May 30 he added a 
rough sketch of the “tousle-head” Lincoln, saying that it 
was from a photograph by Hesler, “Fourth Edition.” 

While this was transpiring in the copyright office, Lin- 
coln’s own letters contain some evidence on the date. In 


March he was asked for a picture and on April 7, 1860, he 


replied: “I have not a single one now at my control; but I 


think you can easily get one at New-York. While I was 
there I was taken to one of the places where they get up 
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Meserve 18, allegedly 
taken at Cooper Union, 
New York, February 27, 
1860. Magnified five times, 
it proved to be a halftone, 
not a photograph. And the 
profile, collar and tie 
match the “tousle-head” 
Lincoln. 











| 
} 


18 ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
A photograph, by M. B. Brady, New York, 
February 27, 1860. 


such things, and I suppose they got my shadow, and can 
multiply copies indefinitely. Any of the Republican Club 
men there can show you the place.” 

Had a picture been available in Chicago, Lincoln would 
hardly have written this. However, on July 30 he wrote 
Themas Doney of Doney & Wilcox, engravers and photo- 
graphers in Elgin, that the copy of the “tousle-head” which 
they had sent him was excellent. “The receipt of it,” he 
declared, “should have been acknowledged long ago.” 
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On September 13, in reply to a letter from James F. Bab- 
cock, publisher of the New Haven (Conn.) Palladium, 
Lincoln said: 


The original of the picture you enclose, and which I return, was 
taken from life, and is, J think, a very true one; though my wife, 
and many others, do not. My impression is that their objection 
arises from the disordered condition of the hair. My judgment is 
worth nothing in these matters. If your friend could procure one 
of the “heads” “busts” or whatever you call it, by Volk at Chi- 
cago, I should think it the thing for him. 


These three letters of April 7, July 30 and September 13 
are obviously not referring to a picture taken three years 
earlier. The date of the picture, then, seems to have been 


between April 8 and May 30, which would have been “long 


ago” on July 30. It seems certain, too, that an artist re- 
touched it by either adding or painting out the tousled hair. 
Could the “Fourth Edition” referred to by Brown mean the 
fourth change made in an original negative? 

In searching further for a date for this made-over picture, 
let us examine critically another Lincoln picture (Meserve 
26; Lorant 22 in 1941 edition, 20 in 1957 edition) — the 
third to be discussed in this article. Meserve shows four 
pictures of Lincoln allegedly taken by Alexander Hesler on 
June 3 — and therefore later than the “tousel-head” be- 
cause that was copyrighted on May 30. But this makes us 
ask next: Can we be sure of that June 3 date? It seems 
to come from the Hesler letter to Mr. Fay of November 5, 
1894, in which he says: 

but after the nomination, I began to publish his & Doug- 
lass picture for the campaign. Douglass was dressed as for a party 
reception while Lincoln was in his rough every day rig. The Poli- 
ticians said this would not Do. I must get a new neg. & have him 
dressed up. I wrote him to Springfield, asking for a sitting if he 


came to the city. he replied that his friends had decided that he 
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remain a Springfield during [t]he canvass, but if I would come 
there he would give me all the time I wished and would be “Dressed 
up” accordingly I went to S —- and made the negs wanted — of 
which I printed over five Hundred Thousand, having made an 
arrangement to print 12 thousand an hour of Lincoln & Douglass. 
I still have the neg. [“‘copy” is added with a different pen] of Lin- 
coln and can furnish prints at 50 cts each. 

On the back of this letter is the notation: “The neg 
taken after the nomination was taken the Day of the Great 
Camanche cyclone June 1860.” ‘That windstorm, sweep- 
ing from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to near Elgin, Illinois, killing 
about forty persons in Camanche, occurred on June 3, 1860.* 
This seems to be the source of the June 3 date for the picture, 
but it should be remembered that Hesler made this state- 
ment thirty-four years after the event. He no doubt asso- 
ciated the picture and the cyclone, but it is probable that he 
first learned about the storm some time after he returned 
from Springfield with his “negs.” ‘This conclusion is based 
on the further fact that June 3 was Sunday, and as cautious 
a candidate as Lincoln would not likely offend his religious 
supporters by desecrating the Sabbath. We know that Lin- 


coln refused to sit for Charles A. Barry — an artist who came 


to Springfield on Saturday, June 2, with a letter of intro- 


duction from Governor Nathaniel Banks of Massachusetts 
— and put off the sitting until Monday.° 

Another statement in Hesler’s letter shows that he was 
not remembering the facts accurately. He says that the 
politicians wanted a picture of Lincoln “Dressed up.” What 
they seem to have wanted was just the reverse. They 
were seeking the rough-and-ready workman’s vote, and the 


“tousle-head” picture, not a dressed-up one, was reproduced 


4. Harper's Weekly, June 23, 1860. coln in Portraiture (New York, 1935), 
5. Rufus Rockwell Wilson, Lin- 89-90. 
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for circulation and put on campaign banners.’ The story 
still persists that Lincoln, himself, said with a laugh that 
the picture was used in the campaign of 1860, and he heard 
a newsboy shout, “Picture of Abraham Lincoln — twenty- 
five cents. He will look better when he gets his hair cut.’” 

With the June 3 date open to question, let us examine 
the four pictures allegedly taken on that date. One of the 
four (Meserve 26, Lorant 22 or 20) is certainly suspect. 
Compare it with the “tousle-head.” Notice the dot on the 
upper and lower lobe of the ear? See the highlight in the 


eye, the shadow from the loose skin under the chin? Could 


a man sit twice so that these lights and shadows would fall 
in exactly the same way? Professional photographers say not. 

If they are correct it seems safe to conclude that the same 
face reproduced in the so-called 1857 and Cooper Union 
pictures was also used by some trickery in this picture. I 
have discussed this remarkable similarity with that expert 
photographer and Lincoln scholar Judge Benjamin DeBoice 
of Springfield. He suggested giving the three pictures a 
photographic test. With his cameras and projectors the 
three pictures which seemed so much alike were expanded 
to the same size and superimposed on a screen. Except for 
the collars, ties, and brushing of the hair, all were identical. 
This seemed to confirm our suspicions, and it may also ex- 
plain Hesler’s strange actions when interviewed by Herbert 
Wells Fay. The late Mr. Fay told this writer that he sus- 
pected some irregularities in these pictures, and when he 
cross-examined Hesler about the dates and circumstances, 
the photographer became hopelessly confused, and finally 


6. Note the copy by J. H. Dille, 36. Note, too, that Leonard Swett, in 
Lincoln Lore, Nos. 116, 791. letter to Shotwell, Dec. 4, 1888, says 
7. Wilson, Lincoln in Portraiture, that the picture was taken in the 
spring of 1860. Shotwell Collection. 
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Meserve 26, Lorant 22 in 
1951 edition or 20 in 1957 
edition. This very popular 
Lincoln picture was allegedly 
taken in Springfield on 
June 3, 1860, but it seems 
to be a worked-over copy 
of earlier photographs — 
the profile is the same. 

The hair is noticeably dif- 
ferent from the other June 3 
pictures, yet the collar and 
tie are the same. 


HESLER @ 70 Sthcer Chicago 


sank back in his chair, pale and mentally upset. Of course 


this may have been due to advancing age, but it may also 
have been from fear that his long deception was about to 
be exposed. In any event this was the beginning, not the 
end, of odd discoveries about that “doctored” negative. 

In 1866 Hesler sold his studio and plates to George B. 
Ayres, who moved to Buffalo in 1867, and later to Philadel- 
phia. Ayres treasured these Lincoln negatives, and when 
the old Hesler studio was burned in the Chicago fire of 1871, 
he said how fortunate it was that these priceless pictures had 
been taken out of the city. He seems not to have noticed 
that Hesler continued to offer prints for sale. 

When Ayres died his property passed to his two daughters. 
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The last of them, Anne Smith Ayres, passed away in 1932, 
and the Lincoln plates which her father had cherished were 
purchased from her estate by William H. Woodward of 
Philadelphia, who sold them to William H. Danforth, chair- 
man of the board of Ralston Purina Company in St. Louis. 
Shipped to his bank by insured mail, the plates were broken 
on arrival. The post office was liable to the extent of about 
$1,000 and, to defray this, offered them for sale. ‘The bids 
proved unacceptable, however, and the negatives were pre- 
sented to the Smithsonian. Institution, where they re- 
main. On accepting the plates, the Institution announced: 
“Tn the course of this settlement the postal authorities made 
an extended investigation, which through the advice of ex- 
perts established without question the authenticity of the 
photographic plates as originals.”* When questioned by 
this writer, the head curator of the Department of Engineer- 
ing and Industries, Frank A. Taylor, replied, “The Post 
Office Department has ruled that further information in our 


possession regarding this transaction is of a highly confi- 


dential nature and may not be released.” 

The nature of this confidential information remains prob- 
lematical. Did the experts disclose that, although Ayres 
thought he had bought the originals in 1866, the versatile 
and resourceful Hesler was still making prints of the picture 
during the 1880’s and 1890's? Most certainly the postal 
authorities did not foresee that in another seventeen years 
King V. Hostick, manuscript dealer, would discover still 
another set of “original” negatives among the Ayres effects 
in Philadelphia. But which, if any of them, is really the 


original is still to be solved. 


8. Alexander Wetmore, Two Orig- ham Lincoln (Smithsonian Institu- 
inal Photographic Negatives of Abra- tion, Oct. 16, 1936), 1. 
g. Taylor to author, Feb. 10, 1949. 
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Lincoln’s Russian General 





Now on the staff of the Illinois State Archives, Ernest E. East 
previously served for twenty years in the editorial departments 
of Springfield and Peoria newspapers. He has written 
extensively for this Journal and is the author of Abraham 
Lincoln Sees Peoria, an illustrated pamphlet which records 
seventeen visits Lincoln made to the Illinois River city. He was 
a director of the Illinois State Historical Society for fifteen 
years and served as its President, 1944-1945. 





JOHN BASIL TURCHIN (Ivan Vasilievitch Turchininoff, 
or Turchaniov ), a Russian who was appointed brigadier gen- 
eral of United States Volunteers by President Abraham Lin- 
coln, had a unique career in the Civil War. ‘urchin began 
as colonel of the Nineteenth Infantry Regiment, Illinois 
Volunteers, and his reputation as a fighting leader brought 
him the assignment as commander of a brigade. ‘Then, 
when his men pillaged the village of Athens, Alabama, he 
was relieved of his command as a brigadier, ordered to re- 
turn to his regiment, court-martialed and dismissed from 
the service.’ 

Friends came to Turchin’s support and, even after charges 
had been filed against him, Lincoln promoted the Colonel 
to a brigadier generalship. Seven months later he rejoined 
the army, took command of a brigade, and led his troops in 
combat at Tullahoma, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, 

1. Civil War Records, Illinois Confederate Armies (hereafter cited 
State Archives, Springfield; The War as Official Records), Ser. I, Vol. X, 


of the Rebellion: A Compilation of Pt. 2, and Vol. XVI, Pt. 2, passim. 
the Official Records of the Union and 
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Kenesaw Mountain and other battles on the road toward 
Atlanta. In July, 1864, he obtained leave on account of 
health, resigned and was discharged in October.” 

Turchin was born January 30, 1822, in the Don River 
section of Russia. At an early age he enrolled in the cadet 
school at St. Petersburg and upon graduation entered the 


artillery service. He enlisted as a lieutenant at the military 


academy for officers of the general staff, was admitted to 


the staff service of the Imperial Guards as sub-captain and 
was promoted captain. He participated in the Hungarian 
War of 1848-1849, and in the Crimean War, 1853-1856, 
where he attained the rank of colonel.” 

Little more concerning his life in his homeland was ever 
revealed by Turchin. He came to the United States in 
August, 1856, and obtained employment in the engineering 
department of the Illinois Central Railroad Company, of 
which George B. McClellan was chief engineer. At one 
time Turchin had his headquarters at Mattoon, Illinois.* 

The Russian was a resident of Chicago when, on June 
22, 1861, he was commissioned colonel of the Nineteenth 
Illinois Infantry by Governor Richard Yates. ‘The regiment 
was organized at Camp Long, afterward Camp Douglas, 
Chicago. According to a regimental historian, Turchin paid 
“particular attention” to drill and discipline. He was as- 
sisted by former officers and sergeants of Elmer E. Ellsworth’s 
Zouaves.” 

2. Civil War Records, Ill. State 4. “The Story of the Illinois Cen- 


Archives; Secretary of War to the tral Lines during the Civil Conflict 
Commissioner of Pensions, March 12, 1861-5: General John Basil Turchin 
1898, National Archives, Washington, and ‘Nadine, His Wife,” Jilinois 
D.C. Central Magazine, Vol. III, No. 3 
3. John B. Turchin, Chickamau-  (Sept., 1914), 9-16. 
ga (Chicago, 1888), Publisher’s Pref- 5. Report of the Adjutant Gen- 
ace. eral of the State of Illinois, II 
(Springfield, 1900): 118, 141-42. 
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The Russian commander had not been long in the field 
before Joseph Medill and Charles H. Ray, both editors and 
part owners of the Chicago Daily Tribune, recommended 


him for promotion in letters to Allen C. Fuller, Illinois ad- 
jutant general. 

“In my humble judgment Colonel Turchin is the best 
Colonel in the Western Service, and has the best drilled 
regiment from Illinois,’ wrote Medill on November 15, 1861. 
“The Colonel ought to be a Brigadier General.””* 

Ray’s letter bore the same date as Medill’s. He wrote: 
“The roth IIls., Col. Turchin, is my pet and I am exceeding- 
ly desirous that it should be placed on a footing satisfactory 
to its very able Colonel.” Ray added that the bearer of the 
letter would tell what was wanted. An endorsement by the 
Adjutant General’s office indicates that Ray, as well as 
Medill, recommended Turchin for a brigadier generalship.' 

The Nineteenth Infantry left Chicago by rail on July 12, 
1861, and arrived at Quincy the next day. There an order 
was received for the regiment to relieve the Twenty-first 
Illinois Infantry which was guarding the Hannibal and St. 
Joe Railroad. Camp Turchin, evidently named for the 
colonel of the Nineteenth, was established in Marion Coun- 
ty, Missouri. There an election of officers of the Sappers 
and Miners, Company G, was held on July 16, 1861.° 

The Nineteenth in the next two months guarded railroad 
bridges, dispersed newly formed Confederate military units, 
suppressed secessionists, and encouraged Unionists. This 
action took Turchin’s men to Palmyra, Emerson, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Norfolk, Sulphur Springs, Pilot Knob, Jack- 

6. Civil War Records, 19th Inf., 8. Ibid.; another Camp Turchin 


Ill. State Archives. later was established near Murfrees- 
7. Ibid. boro, Tenn. 


/ 
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son and Cape Girardeau, all in Missouri, and to Fort Holt 
and Elliott’s Mills, Kentucky.’ 
While encamped in Kentucky, the regiment received or- 


ders to move to Washington, D.C. Proceeding to Cairo and 


then to Vincennes by river boat the outfit boarded two sec- 
tions of a train on the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad and 
headed for Cincinnati. Forty-six miles east of Vincennes, 
on the night of September 17, 1861, the bridge over Beaver 
Creek collapsed, and three cars of the train plunged into the 
shallow stream. Twenty-four men were killed and one hun- 
dred five injured.” 

Fires were built for light and warmth, and the dead and 
injured were removed from the wreck. The heaviest loss 
was suffered by men of Company I, whose captain, Bushrod 
B. Howard, of Galena, and seventeen men were among the 
dead. Mrs. Turchin, who accompanied the Colonel on his 
campaigns, tore her skirts into bandages and helped to care 
for the injured. 

The survivors proceeded to Camp Dennison at Cincin- 
nati, where, on September 23, Turchin reported his plight 
by telegraph to President Lincoln, stating: 


I have one hundred & fifty (150) men disabled by railroad acci- 
dent about one hundred (100) men sick & unable for duty and five 
hundred (500) in the ranks. Our uniforms shirts & shoes worn 
out. The men not paid for two (2) months our equipments are 
sent from St. Louis to Washington. ‘The regt is ordered to Louis- 
ville. I telegraphed twice to Adjt Genl and no answer’ which 
way shall we go.” 


Lincoln referred the telegram to Adjutant General Lo- 


renzo Thomas with this endorsement: ‘“Adjt. General, 
9. Ibid.; Ill. Central Mag., Sept., 11. Robert Todd Lincoln Collec- 
1914, p. II. tion of the Papers of Abraham Lin- 
10. J. Henry Haynie, The Nine-  coln, Library of Congress, Washing- 

teenth Illinois (Chicago, 1912), 144. ton, D.C. 
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please answer this, or have it answered.” Below the Presi- 


dent’s note was the endorsement of Absalom Baird, assist- 
ant adjutant general, dated September 24, 1861: “The 
President is respectfully informed that a telegram was sent 
yesterday to the officer ‘to obey the orders of his General.’ ” 

On September 25 the Nineteenth reached Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, where it came under General Robert Anderson, who 
soon thereafter was relieved by General William T. Sherman. 
Late in October the regiment moved to Elizabethtown, Ken- 
tucky, where it remained in camp for two weeks, drilling 
and organizing for more active duty. 

Publishers of the secessionist Elizabethtown Democrat had 
abandoned their newspaper on the approach of the Union 
troops, and the Nineteenth, which had a number of printers 
and writers in its ranks, took possession of the plant. There 
they published a regimental organ, The Zouave Gazette.” 
Colonel Turchin also made other uses of the printing equip- 
ment. ‘These included publication of a “Brigade Drill” in 
pamphlet form, which was distributed among officers. Other 
imprints gave directions for skirmishers’ drill, outpost duties, 
bugle signals and battalion movements. 

General Don Carlos Buell was in command of the Army 
of the Ohio to which the Nineteenth was assigned. After 
inspecting ‘Turchin’s regiment in maneuvers he said to the 
Colonel: “I have never seen a better drilled regiment than 
yours.” In the spring of 1862 Buell assigned Turchin to 
command the Eighth Brigade of the Third Division, which 
was in charge of Brigadier General Ormsby M. Mitchel. 

After the surrender of Forts Henry and Donelson, the 
Rebels under General Albert S. Johnston were forced to 


evacuate Bowling Green before the advance of Buell’s army. 


12. Haynie, The Nineteenth Illinois, 147. 
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The Third Division, with Turchin’s brigade in the lead and 

the Nineteenth in the advance of the brigade, entered Bowl- 
ing Green and captured large quantities of Rebel stores. 

The division then pressed on to Nashville, reaching that 


place on March 4. General Buell, meanwhile, had moved 


to unite with Grant’s forces at Pittsburg Landing, leaving 
the Third Division to protect the city. ‘There they remained 
for two weeks, repairing railroad bridges between Bowling 
Green and Nashville. Mitchel established a supply depot 
at Shelbyville, Tennessee, and there organized an expedi- 
tion to Huntsville, Alabama, for the purpose of seizing the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad between Decatur and 
Bridgeport. 

Fifteen letters written by Colonel ‘Turchin to Governor 
Yates or to Adjutant General Fuller at Springfield are on 
file in the Illinois State Archives. Nearly all of them con- 
cern the commissioning of officers of the Nineteenth. A 
number complain that the Colonel’s recommendations had 
been disregarded, and one, dated Elizabethtown, Kentucky, 
December 5, 1861, “entreats’” Fuller to revoke commissions 
issued to two men whom he considered incompetent. An 
endorsement on the face of Turchin’s letter, in the hand- 
writing of Governor Yates, reads: “I will not revoke these 
appointments.” 

On the same date Turchin also made a vigorous protest 
to Governor Yates against commissioning the same men. 
Turchin wrote, in part: 

If your excellency appoints and promotes the officers and men 
of my Regiment without asking me about their qualifications you 
do injustice to me. If my recommendations are not considered 


worthy of notice I have nothing to do with this Regiment. Your 
commission[s] undermine discipline and offend the really good 
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officers and Sergeants. I entreat you to revoke these commissions, 
or I will be obliged, against my will, to leave the regiment. 
Turchin, however, did not resign. In February, 1862, 
when in command of a brigade, he went through channels 


to recommend commissions for six officers. His letter on 
the subject was addressed to Brigadier General Mitchel, 


division commander, who referred the recommendations 
to Brigadier General Buell who, in turn, passed the com- 
munication on to Governor Yates.” 

At that time Colonel Turchin’s brigade consisted of the 
Nineteenth Illinois, Twenty-fourth Illinois, ‘Thirty-seventh 
Indiana and Eighteenth Ohio, all infantry regiments. Pres- 
ent for duty were ninety-three officers and 2,253 men.” 

In April and early May, 1862, the brigade was in action 
in Tennessee and Alabama, notably at Athens, Alabama. It 
was there that the incidents arose which led to Turchin’s 
dismissal from the army. After the occupation of Athens, 
Turchin left the Eighteenth Ohio to hold the village. A 
sudden Confederate attack drove out the Ohio regiment. 
Turchin received word of the encounter and rushed back 
to Athens with the Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Illinois 
regiments, Edgerton’s Ohio battery and part of the Fourth 
Ohio Cavalry. They met the retreating Eighteenth, which 
went back with them and assisted in driving the Rebels 
from the village.” 

The Yankees then proceeded to take revenge, for earlier, 
they charged, the Rebels had fired on Unionists from private 
dwellings, and citizens had joined the military in shooting 
down Union troops. The report of the Confederate com- 


mander indicates that Union prisoners had been shot to 
13. Buell was appointed major X, Pt. 2, p. 85. 

general of volunteers, March 7, 1862. 15. Haynie, The Nineteenth Illi- 
14. Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. nois, 147. 
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death. “Some unsoldierly things” were done by Turchin’s 
men in retaliation, said J. Henry Haynie in his history, The 
Nineteenth Illinois, but details were omitted. Subsequent in- 
vestigation by Generals Mitchel and Buell revealed that some 
of Turchin’s men had engaged in unrestrained pillage. 

Mitchel made a personal inquiry at Athens, interviewing 
citizens and receiving claims of losses suffered by individuals. 
Within a month, beginning on May 3, 1862, Mitchel issued 
six orders to Turchin respecting the conduct of his troops. In 
the first, the division commander stated: 

The utmost vigilance is required, and anything less than prudent 
foresight, rigid discipline, perfect order, and thorough soldiership 


will end in disaster. 
All public property captured must be placed at once in the hands 


of the quartermaster. 


Mitchel demanded of Turchin a report on excesses, if 
any, committed by the Colonel’s brigade. Pillaging was to 


be repressed. “Shave the heads of the offenders, brand 


them thieves and drive them out of camp,” the General 


ordered.”* 
Word of a move by friends of ‘Turchin to gain promotion 


for the Russian reached General Buell, who, on June 29, 


wrote Secretary of War Stanton as follows: 


If, as I hear, the promotion of Colonel Turchin is contemplated 
I feel it my duty to inform you that he is entirely unfit for it. I 
placed him in command of a brigade, and I now find it necessary 
to relieve him from it in consequence of his utter failure to enforce 


discipline and render it effective." 


On June 30 Mitchel, then a major general, reported to 
Colonel James B. Fry, chief of staff, on the pillaging of 


Athens: 
16. Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. 17. Ibid., Vol. XVI, Pt. 2, p. 71. 


X, Pt. 2, pp. 204 ff. 
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The pillage of the town of Athens by the troops under the com- 
mand of Colonel Turchin is a matter of general notoriety. At my 
request a committee of citizens examined the claims of those who 
had suffered, and the aggregate losses sworn to exceeded $50,000. 
I ordered a search to be made of the knapsacks and baggage of 
all enlisted men in the brigade. The reports were made by the 
officers in form, and not a solitary article was found except what 


was authorized by the regulations. Colonel Turchin has always 
declared that he did his utmost to prevent his troops from pillaging 


and from every irregularity. It is certain he has been unsuccessful.** 

Turchin was relieved of command of the Eighth Brigade 
and ordered to rejoin his regiment, by order of General Buell, 
issued at Huntsville, Alabama, on July 2. In the same order 
Buell enjoined troops from trespassing on the property of 
a Mrs, Robinson, who lived twelve miles east of Hunstville.”” 


Charges were filed against Turchin, and a general court- 


martial was ordered by Buell to assemble at Athens on July 
7 for the trial of the Russian, ‘The seven officers designated 


to form the court were six colonels and Brigadier General 
James A. Garfield, afterward President of the United States, 
who was named president.” Subsequently the trial was ad- 
journed to Huntsville. 

Turchin resented the treatment he was receiving and de- 
tailed some of the services rendered by his troops when he 
wrote to Colonel Fry from Bridgeport, Alabama, on July 5. 
He stated that during its service the Eighth Brigade had 
captured enough provisions at Bowling Green, Kentucky, to 
feed the entire division. His men later took Huntsville, 
Alabama, and 137 miles of railroad, seizing sixteen locomo- 
tives and about one hundred cars, with shops, bridges and 
other property, including sixty hogsheads of sugar. He esti- 


mated the value of these seizures at $2,000,000. Also taken 


18. lbid., 8o. 20. Thid.. oo. 
19. Ibid., 92. 
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were the cotton fortifications at Decatur, Alabama, contain- 
ing about 504 bales. The accused officer added: 


[ was at the head of my brigade everywhere and always on duty. 
Neither my name nor the name of my brigade was mentioned in 
the official reports or dispatches. Instead of thanks I receive insults; 
therefore I respectfully tender my unconditional resignation as colo- 
nel of the Nineteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteers, to be accepted 


immdiately.** 
But Turchin’s resignation was not immediately accepted. 


Joseph R. Scott of Chicago, lieutenant colonel of the Nine- 


teenth, added his protest to that of his commander. He 
complained: “I have seen nothing in the actions of the 


regiment to merit the insult of being sent to the rear in the 
face of the enemy.” As commanding officer, Scott said, he, 


too, had felt “‘the stigma unjustly cast upon the regiment.”’” 
Three charges were laid against Turchin when he faced 
trial on August 6, 1862: (1) neglect of duty to the preju- 


dice of good order and military discipline; (2) conduct un- 


becoming an officer and a gentleman: (3) disobedience of 
orders, ‘Twenty-one acts of pillage at Athens were listed 


under the first charge. It was stated that several soldiers 
had raped a Negro girl, and the fourth specification under 
Charge 3 was that Turchin had violated an order against 


the presence of females in camp or on the field. The Colo- 
nel admitted that he had allowed his wife to be with him, 
but to all other charges he pleaded not guilty, 


The court found the accused guilty on six specifications 
of three charges. Of Charge 2 it reported: 


The court being of the opinion that the defendant is guilty of 

conduct unbecoming “‘an officer,” but being unprepared to say that 

21. Ibid., 98. was appointed to succeed Colonel 

22. Ibid. Records on file in the Turchin, Aug. 7, 1862. He died July 

Ill. State Archives indicate that Scott 8, 1862, from wounds received at 
Stone’s River. 
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his conduct is unbecoming “a gentleman,” find him Not Guilty of 
the charge as laid, but find him Guilty of conduct prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline. 

The sentence of the court was that Turchin be dismissed 
from the service. The record continues: 

Six members of the court have recommended the prisoner to 


clemency, on the ground that “the offense was committed under 


exciting circumstances, and was one rather of omission than of 
commission.” ‘The general commanding has felt constrained never- 
theless to carry the sentence into effect.” 

After Turchin’s dismissal he returned to Chicago, and 
there, shortly afterward, a public reception was held in 
Bryan Hall for him and Mrs. Turchin. Many who wished 
to pay tribute to the Russian were unable to get into the 
crowded hall. “In the midst of the festivities,’ one veteran 
of the Nineteenth said, ‘ta United States Army officer 
marched down the aisle to the stage and handed 
Turchin his promotion commission as Brigadier General, sent 
to him direct to Chicago, at President Lincoln’s request.’ 
Turchin’s commission was issued July 19, 1862, to date 
July 17.” 

The War Committee of the Chicago Board of Trade, in 
a letter to Governor Yates, dated August 21, 1862, requested 
information on the position and actual rank of General 


Turchin, “as his friends are anxious to place him again in 


the field, if he is all right.” ‘The committee chairman, J. L. 


Hancock, added that Turchin would receive assistance at 
Chicago.” 

Lincoln again indicated that he held a favorable opinion 

23. Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 25. Secretary of War to Commis- 
XVI, Pt. 2, pp. 273-78; quotation sioner of Pensions; March 12, 1898, 
from p. 277. National Archives. 

24. Ill. Central Mag., Sept., 1914, 26. Civil War Records, 19th Inf., 


p. 13. Ill. Archives. 
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of the General. His endorsement appears on a letter of 
Governor Yates written on August 29, 1862, in support of 
an application of the Chicago Union Defense and War Com- 
mittee in behalf of Turchin. The President passed Yates’s 
letter on to Secretary Stanton with this notation: ‘With 
the concurrence, of the Secretary of War and Gen. Halleck, 


I shall be very glad for Gen. Turchin to be given a Brigade, 


composed as desired, if convenient, and sent where active 


duty is now required in Kentucky.” 

The following March Turchin reported to General Wil- 
liam S. Rosecrans, then commanding the Army of the Cum- 
berland, and on April 17 he was assigned to command the 
Second Brigade, Second Division, Fourteenth Army Corps. 
He commanded four other brigades during the remainder 
of his service, all in the Fourteenth Army Corps. The Gen- 
eral was granted a leave of thirty days on July 14, 1864, 
on a surgeon’s certificate of disability. ‘This leave was ex- 
tended to August 14 to await acceptance of his resigna- 
tion. He was honorably discharged on October 5, to date 
as of October 4, 1864.” 

Turchin later wrote Chickamauga, a detailed description 
in 240 pages of one of the important battles of the war 
(Fergus, Chicago, 1888). In it he criticized Henry W. 
Halleck, general-in-chief of the Union armies, characteriz- 
ing his superior as a “military mediocrity” (page 13). 

Remembering his dismissal from the army because of pil- 
laging committed by some of his men, the Russian con- 
demned the “guarding-potato-patches” policy (page 11) of 


the early years of the war. This policy, Turchin wrote, con- 


27. Endorsement dated Sept. 5, Abraham Lincoln (New Brunswick, 
1862; Roy P. Basler, ed., Marion N. J., 1953), V: 406. 
Dolores Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap, 28. Secretary of War to Commis- 
asst. eds., The Collected Works of — sioner of Pensions, March 12, 1898. 
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sisted in gently fighting the Rebels in the field and at the 


same time preserving their property from the uses of the 
army. Eventually, he added, the absurdity of such a policy 
was recognized, and the President put an end to it. 

Mrs. Turchin appears to have been with her husband at 
Ringgold, Georgia, in 1864, notwithstanding Turchin’s 
court-martial conviction on the charge of having his wife in 
the field in 1862. Major James Connolly of the One Hun- 
dred Twenty-third Illinois Infantry, sent a miniature picture 
of Mrs. Turchin in a letter to Mrs. Connolly, at Charleston, 
Illinois. In that letter, dated Ringgold, April 10, 1864, he 
mentioned a review at which Turchin and seven other gen- 
erals were present: 

I must go and call on Mrs. Gen. Turchin this afternoon. She 
sent me word that she wants me to call and post her in regards to 
the “rebellion”? at —- [Charleston?| Illinois. She is a great poli- 
tician, keeps well informed on the current events of the war, has 
been in the field with the Gen. now nearly three years, and utterly 
detests copperheads. She is fine looking, intelligent and a thorough- 
ly womanly woman.” 

Soon after the war Turchin undertook to give lectures on 
the conflict, but they did not prove financially successful. 
Then, for six years, he was solicitor of patents at Chicago. 
In the early 1870’s he obtained employment as immigrant 
agent for the Illinois Central Railroad Company. The 
Turchins lived for a time in Kenwood, then a suburb of 
Chicago. 

In 1873 the former general, in company with three as- 
sociates, founded the village of Radom in Washington Coun- 
ty, Illinois, which was established as a Polish colony. Deed 


records at Nashville, the county seat, indicate that Turchin 


29. Transactions of the Illinois (1928): 321-22. 
State Historical Society, XXXV 
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purchased eighty acres in Section 10, Du Bois ‘Township, 


Washington County, in 1873. Also, with Nicholas Michal- 
ski, he purchased from the Illinois Central four parcels of 
forty acres each in Du Bois Township in 1873 and 1874. 
The consideration was $9 an acre on three tracts and $10 an 
acre on the fourth.” urchin did not personally engage in 
farming, but he did employ a number of farm laborers. 
Turchin was defendant in three justice-of-the-peace suits 
in 1878. The plaintiffs obtained judgment, and the former 
general appealed each case to the Circuit Court of Wash- 
ington County, but he did not appear when cases were called 
for hearing. ‘The appeals were dismissed and executions 
issued on the judgments. The sums involved in the original 
claims were $5.54, $3.48 and 75 cents, respectively. 
Turchin, on October 19, 1898, filed a declaration for an 
invalid’s pension, stating that he was unable to gain a liveli- 
hood by manual labor by reason of old age and disabilities 
incurred in the war.”’ ‘This application was rejected. How- 
ever, he was pensioned under a private pension act approved 
by Congress, May 22, 1900, which awarded him $50 a 
month.” Less than a year later, on April 18, 1901, he was 
declared insane and committed to the Southern Illinois 


He 


died there on June 18, 1901, of senile dementia and was 


Asylum for the Insane, now the Anna State Hospital. 


buried in Mound City National Cemetery with military 
honors. 

Both the General and Mrs. Turchin are given extended 
notice in Historia Parafji Sw. Michala Arch., a Polish-lan- 


guage history of Radom and its St. Michael’s Church. 


go. Auditor of Public Accounts, 
Land Records, Vol. V, Semi-annual 
Report of Sales, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Ill. Archives. 


31. Civil War Records, National 
Archives. 
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John B. Turchin, photo- 
graphed in 1867 in his briga- 


dier general’s uniform. 


Turchin was not a Catholic, but many of his neighbors were. 
The history states that the General, when in military serv- 
ice, was known as the “Wild Cossack.” 

In his later years, Turchin was described as a man of 


medium size with gray hair and a full gray beard. This 


description was given by the Rev. Thaddeus Woloszk, a 


Dominican missionary priest, who was interviewed in Au- 
gust, 1958, at Radom, where he was temporarily assisting 
the Rev. John Terepka, pastor of St. Michael’s Church. 
Father Woloszk, a native of La Salle, had gone to Radom 
when he was ten years old and had remained there until 
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he went away to school to prepare for the priesthood. He 
said Turchin used a cane when walking. Mrs. Turchin was 
lame and seldom was seen outside the house. The couple 
had no children. 

“General Turchin was a good man, a gentleman,” said 
eighty-year-old Michael Floryh, a native of Radom, who 
also was interviewed. ‘When I was about ten years old I 
carried mail for General Turchin. His house in the village 
was about four blocks from the post office. No, he did not 
go for his mail. He stayed at home and played his violin. 
He paid me one dollar a month for taking his mail to him.” 
Floryh remembered that Turchin smoked cigarettes and 
that he carried a cane. Mrs. Turchin, he agreed, was sel- 
dom seen, and she, too, walked with a cane. The couple 
kept a cow, which Floryh thought was milked by Mrs. 
Turchin. 

The widow Turchin was without substantial income, but 
she received support from one of the General’s former busi- 
ness associates. She applied for a pension on June 27, 1901, 
giving her age as seventy-six. She stated then that her 
maiden name was Nadine A. Lovow and that she had mar- 
ried Turchin on May 10, 1856, at Cracow, Russia.** Her 
pension application was rejected, but subsequently she was 
granted a pension of $30 a month under a private act ap- 
proved by Congress on April 11, 1902.°* Mrs. ‘Turchin died 


July 17, 1904, and was buried beside her husband in Mound 


City National Cemetery. Her gravestone inscription gives 
her birth date as November 26, 1826. 

On the battlefield, Mrs. Turchin was more than the com- 
panion of her husband. In one battle when Turchin’s bri- 


33. Civil War Records, National 94. U. S. Statutes at Large, 
Archives. XXXII: 1330-31. 
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gade was falling back “she dashed to the front and rallied 


the men.” 
As this account has shown, the official records provide 


few concrete answers to the question of the relationship be- 


tween Lincoln and his Russian General. Why, for instance, 
did Lincoln approve a promotion for Turchin in the face 


of the General’s continued unsoldierly conduct? Did he 
know Turchin well enough to have confidence in his mili- 
tary abilities despite the official reports? If there was an 
earlier acquaintance between the two men, when was it? 
The answers to these questions, when they are found, should 
make another Lincoln-Turchin story. 


Ill. Central Mag., Sept., 1914, p. 16. 
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R. GERALD McMURTY 


Lincoln Patriotics 





The Director of the Lincoln National Life Foundation of Fort Wayne, 


Indiana, R. Gerald McMurtry was born in Hardin County, 
Kentucky, as was Abraham Lincoln. He is the editor of 


Lincoln Lore and the author of several books and numerous 
magazine articles on Lincoln and the Lincoln family. McMurtr)j 


has been appointed by Governor Harold W. Handley as a 


member of the Indiana Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission, 
and by President Dwight D. Eisenhower as a member of the 


national Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. 


Ir WAS in 1860, during the presidential campaign 
when sectional feeling between the North and South was 
aroused by threats of war, that patriotic envelopes made 
their appearance in appreciable numbers. With the com- 
ing of the inevitable war, newspapers told the tragic stories 
of the battles and the casualties, but the sentiments and 
passions of the nation, both North and South, were just as 
often expressed on printed envelopes designed for use in 
the mails. 

This patriotic fervor was first manifested when printers 
conceived the idea of envelopes bearing the American flag 
in red, white and blue. Undoubtedly their aim was more 
commercial than patriotic, but the idea spread. Other 
printers and publishers bent on “milking the hysteria of 
patriotism” followed suit. Soon the soldiers’ mail and the 
domestic post were flooded with colorful envelopes, and 
post offices were made gay with colored portraits, draw- 
ings and cartoons. Some were noble in sentiment but others 
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were hysterical in theme. Needless to state, there was nothing 
official about the envelopes except for the stamp and can- 
cellation, but they gave the appearance of being official. 
Publishers ran their presses night and day to supply the 
demand. Elaborate advertising campaigns were initiated 
by stationery houses offering their products for sale, and 
special albums were designed for collectors of envelopes. 
No home owner was considered patriotic unless his mantle- 
piece displayed a collection of “patriotics,” as they were 
called. 


By the time the Civil War came to an end, something 
over 15,000 different designs had been distributed by about 
two hundred printers and publishers. Most of the en- 
velopes were printed in New York City. Many were poorly 
designed and revealed bad workmanship, though a few were 


designed to appeal to the artistically inclined as well as to the 


emotional. A large number of the envelopes were printed 
from standard designs on varying grades and colors of paper 


stock. So many envelopes had been printed and circulated 
by the end of the war that philatelic collectors valued them 
almost entirely on the basis of their stamps and_ postal 
cancellations. Unused patriotic envelopes, after the war's 
hysteria passed, were not worth the paper they were printed 
on, 

Later, when collectors discovered that Civil War patriotic 
envelopes did chronicle, to a certain extent, the chief events 
of the conflict, they sought out each species of cover, un- 
used as well as postally used. Today collectors classify the 
unused “patriotic” as an “envelope” and the postally used 
as a “cover.” Because the “covers” are exceedingly rare. 


most collectors today search for the “envelope.” 
The scope of these patriotic envelopes covers a myriad 
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of subjects and classifications, such as flags, shields, the 
Union, eagles, soldiers, battle scenes, army camps, officers, 
caricatures, Lincoln, Ellsworth, Davis, Douglas and Con- 
federate topics. Envelopes classified as Lincolniana are al- 
ways most intriguing to students of the Civil War period. 
Since they are almost one hundred years old, they are in 
demand by both the Lincoln collector and the philatelic 
specialist. 

A classification of Lincoln patriotics embraces the follow- 
ing categories: 
The first campaign (Lincoln and Hamlin) 
The second campaign (Lincoln and Johnson) 
Patriotic symbols (flags, shields, etc. ) 
Caricatures (Union) 
Portraits (designs, facsimile signatures, etc. 


Groups (Lincoln and cabinet, Lincoln and generals, 
etc. ) 


Anti-Lincoln (Confederate caricatures 
Funeral (death) 
g. Memorial (aftermath) 
10, Miscellaneous 
Perhaps a complete collection of Lincoln patriotics (un- 
used or postally used) in all of the many variations of color, 
paper stock and imprints would number approximately 250 
separate items. While the great majority of these would 
be pro-Lincoln, perhaps a dozen or more would be anti- 
Lincoln. Although the President had many enemies in 


the North, most of the anti-Lincoln sentiment was expressed 


by Southern publishers; envelopes describing the President 


as “Ape Lincoln” and “The Negro Lincoln” are found in 
limited numbers, One envelope displays the Confederate 


flag as “A Bitter Pill For Lincoln.” Other slogans read: 
“Tet Lincoln Blush For Shame,” “This Glorious Flag . 
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Ten different types of patriotic envelopes issued during the Civil War period. From 
the collection of the Lincoln National Life Foundation. 


Will Make Old Lincoln Lose His Sight,” “We Laugh To 
Scorn The Efforts Of The Railsplitter — Death To The 


Vagabonds, Lincoln And Hamlin — No Quarter Given To 
Lincolnites,” “A Sugar Plum For Lincoln And His Fellows 
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In Iniquity” and “Lincoln Played Out His Last Card.” 
One Confederate patriotic makes references to “Lincolnite 
Tories.” It is interesting to note that during the early 
months of the war several Northern publishing houses 
printed Confederate patriotic designs, along with their 
Union products. 

The North had ample paper stock and presses, and with 
the country at war and Lincoln the Commander-in-chief, 
it would have been poor business indeed, as well as un- 
patriotic, to ridicule the President through the medium of 
the United States mail. So the presses ground out a product 
that was avidly desired by the public. 

A study of Lincoln patriotics will show that three print- 
ers or publishers dominated the field. ‘The name of Charles 
Magnus of New York City is as important in a survey of 
this propaganda medium as is that of Currier and Ives in 


the field of Civil War pictorial art. Magnus published 


prints, views, photocards and tokens. His volume of pro- 


duction was enormcus, and the quality of his merchandise 
was excellent. 

F. K. Kimmel was a competitor of Magnus’. His efforts 
were not as diverse and his production was more curtailed. 
He often copied Magnus’ designs and sometimes improved 
on the coloring work. Kimmel’s Lincoln envelopes are as 
eagerly sought today by collectors as those bearing a Magnus 
imprint. J. M. Whittmore of Boston also excelled in en- 
velope production and perhaps turned out the most artistic 
designs for Lincoln’s second campaign. 

The best tool for the collector of Civil War patriotics 
is a privately printed catalogue, compiled in 1934 by Robert 
Laurence, titled The George Wolcott Collection of Used 
Civil War Patriotic Covers. This catalogue has a section 
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classified as “Lincoln,” which lists eighty different Lincoln 
covers, with an excellent illustration of each design; a few 
other Lincoln covers are catalogued under other headings. 
Fortunately the auction prices, which run as high as $65 
for a single item, are recorded. 

The Wolcott catalogue describes less than a dozen Lincoln 
caricature envelopes, four of which have a total auction 
record of $234. The Lincoln National Life Foundation 
has approximately thirty Lincoln cartoon envelopes. Never- 
theless, the number of envelope caricatures is not as great 
as one would expect in view of the fact that Lincoln was 
such a popular subject for the caricaturist. A prize col- 
lector’s item today is the caricature series titled “Champion 
Prize Envelope — Lincoln & Davis in 5 Rounds.” This 
series was published by J. H. Tingley, 1521 Fulton Street, 
New York, with the copyright held by T. S. Peirce in 1861. 

The most valuable Lincoln caricature envelope is of Con- 
federate origin. ‘The Wolcott collection contains one of 
these envelopes, which is postmarked “Tuskegee, Ala. paid 
5. The cover is in black and white with a Confederate 
flag in colors. The theme is “Our Homes” and “Protec- 
tion” with an ironical note as to the cost, “Taxation 


$500,000,000.” Only by a careful examination can the 


head of Lincoln be discerned. Collectors know of no other 


envelopes with a Lincoln cartoon which were actually used 
in the Confederacy, although four unused envelopes bear- 
ing the cartoon have been reported. 

Lincoln’s assassination and death opened up an opportu- 
nity for stationery stores to capitalize on the funeral of the 
Sixteenth President. About a half-dozen envelopes in 
somber black borders made their appearance and were 
widely circulated. However, while they appear in con- 
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siderable numbers unused, very few of those extant are 
postally used. The national grief which followed the Presi- 


dent’s death did not prevent one publisher from issuing a 


John Wilkes Booth envelope, which must have had a limited 


sale as only two are known to be extant. 

With the end of the war the patriotic fervor was spent. 
The United States mail reverted to letters of a more con- 
ventional appearance. People were tired of conflict and 
perhaps just a little disillusioned about such glamorous 


trappings of war as “patriotic envelopes.” 
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Lincoln and His Namesake Town 





President of Lincoln College, Lincoln, Illinois, Raymond N. Dooley 
is recognized as a leader in the junior college field. He is 

also a trustee of the Illinois State Historical Library, a 

director of the Illinois State Historical Society, president of the 
Abraham Lincoln Heritage and a member of the Illinois 

Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. 





SOME TWENTY communities, hundreds of schools, thou- 
sands of streets and possibly ten thousand business enter- 
prises bear the name Lincoln: an eloquent testimony to the 
admiration and affection which people all over the world 
bear for the Sixteenth President of the United States. Among 
the legion of namesake places and enterprises, the town of 
Lincoln, Illinois, is unique. This town, founded in August, 
1853, was named in honor of Abraham Lincoln while he was 
still a practicing attorney, of considerable prominence in his 
community and state but certainly not a man with a national, 
much less international, reputation. All the circumstances 
which caused the proprietors of the Illinois community to 
name it “Lincoln” are not known today. However, the 
principal reason seems self-evident. They wanted to honor 
a man who had been professionally helpful and whom they 
had long known and admired as a friend. During the 
sesquicentennial anniversary year of Lincoln’s pirth, what 
facts are known concerning his relationship to his namesake 
town should be of interest to many. 

Abraham Lincoln’s association with the area that is now 
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Logan County, Illinois, began in 1834, when he worked 


there asasurveyor. That year, in co-operation with Michael 
Killion and Hugh Armstrong, he made a report of the sur- 
vey for a road starting at Musick’s Ferry (Middletown, Illi- 
nois) and proceeding by way of New Salem to Jackson- 
ville. A second record of his work in the area is his survey 
of the proposed town of Albany, which was to have been 
located at the present site of Rocky Ford but which never 
materalized. ‘These surveying activities gave him important 
insights into the needs of the area. As a member of the 
“Long Nine” in the legislature, Lincoln was an active and 
strong supporter of the legislation which moved the capital 
of the state from Vandalia to Springfield and which divided 
Sangamon into four counties. He was a member of the 
House committee on counties which, on January 16, 1839, 


‘ 


reported the bill for “an act to establish the counties of 
Menard, Logan and Dane.” ‘This bill was read twice and, 
on a motion of John Calhoun, was referred to a select com- 
mittee of five. Lincoln was also on this committee. On 
January 18 the select committee reported the bill back with 
amendments, which were adopted, and the bill was ordered 
to third reading. It passed the House three days later and 
became a law on February 15, 1839. 

The first settlement in the present city of Lincoln was made 
in 1835 by Russell Post, a Baltimore adventurer. On a 
beautiful site in what is now the southwest part of the city, 
in approximately the center of Logan County, Post platted 
a town and named it for himself, Postville. Since Postville 
was on the direct road from St. Louis to Chicago, it became 
a regular stopping-place for stagecoaches and began to pros- 
per immediately. When Logan County was organized in 
1839, Postville was a town of nearly one hundred popula- 
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tion — at a time when Chicago was still a village — and it 
was logical therefore that it should be selected by the com- 
missioners as the county seat. 

It should be noted that Logan County was named not for 
Stephen T. Logan, Lincoln’s law partner, but for Dr. John 
Logan, father of the future famous soldier and statesman, 
General John A. Logan. Dr. Logan, a Democratic member 
of the legislature at the time, was a very good friend of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s. 

The first map of the new county was made in 1839 by 
I. S. Britton. It is now in the Lincoln Collection of Lincoln 
College. The original Postville Courthouse was completed 
in 1840 by Peter G. Cowardin. ‘This two-story frame build- 
ing, located on land donated by the community, served as 
the house of justice for Logan County until 1848, when the 
county seat was moved from Postville to Mt. Pulaski. As 
a circuit-riding attorney, Lincoln participated in numerous 
lawsuits in the original Postville Courthouse, and innumer- 
able legends have arisen concerning his activities there. 
These legends are typical of those surrounding the figure 
of Abraham Lincoln: He is said to have played ball and 
engaged in feats of strength when court was not in session. 
It is alleged that here he established his reputation for hon- 
esty and first received the appellation “Honest Abe.” ‘These 
legends, which tell of his humor and wisdom, quite probably 
have some basis in fact. 

The county seat remained in Mt. Pulaski until January, 
1856, when it was moved back to the new town of Lincoln, 
where it has since remained. Abraham Lincoln had also 
been most active in the circuit of which Logan County was 


a part during the years the court was held at Mt. Pulaski. 
As Abraham Lincoln was the legal and legislative god- 
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father of Logan County and its first county seat, Postville, 
he was equally the legal and legislative godfather of the 
town of Lincoln and was instrumental in securing the re- 
turn of the county seat to that place. The reason for the 
establishment of the town was an economic one. In the 
summer of 1852, when the railroad right-of-way from Spring- 
field to Chicago was being surveyed, it became obvious that 
a station would be needed at the present site of Lincoln. 
Three men who were interested in the railroad and its pos- 
sibilities organized a venture known as the Town Site Com- 
pany. The men were Virgil Hickox, of Springfield, a direc- 
tor of the railroad, Robert B. Latham, of Mt. Pulaski, and 
John D. Gillett, of Elkhart (he lived on a farm near the 
present town of Cornland). Gillett and Latham were ex- 
tensive landowners, and Gillett, particularly, was well known 
as a Cattle-raiser. Latham, as sheriff of Logan County, 
was, of course, well known in the community. Because of 
his finesse and political acumen, his principal responsibility 
in the venture was to acquire the land for the town site. 
Hickox was in charge of routing the new railroad and was 


to provide some of the capital, while Gillett was to supply 
the major portion of the capital. Abraham Lincoln was 


the attorney for the venture. As was common in transac- 
tions of this sort, much of the land for the railroad had to 
be secured through condemnation suits; Abraham Lincoln 
was the railroad attorney, and Sheriff Latham, his good 
friend, had to put these verdicts into force. Since Virgil 
Hickox was an uncle of Lemira Parke Gillett, John D. Gil- 
lett’s wife, their association in a business venture was natural. 
In 1853 Hickox was forty-seven years old, Lincoln forty- 

four, Latham thirty-five and Gillett thirty-four. 
The land upon which the new town was to be laid out 
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was owned originally by Isaac and Joseph B. Loose, who 
had received a government patent to the northwest quarter 
of Section Thirty-one, Township Twenty, Range Two West 
on May 21, 18309. 

In February, 1853, Robert Latham journeyed to Franklin 
County, Pennsylvania, to purchase from Isaac Loose, who 
had bought his brother’s interest, the land which later was 
to be the new town. The transaction was closed on Feb- 
ruary 3 for $1,350. ‘That same month State Representa- 
tive Colby Knapp of Middletown introduced a bill in the 
state legislature for a vote “for and against the removal of 
the seat of justice from the town of Mount Pulaski to the 
northwest quarter of section number thirty-one, in township 
number twenty, range two west.” As attorney for the proj- 
ect, Lincoln, being well known both in Springfield and in the 
legislature, undoubtedly used his influence to help pass the 
bill which was approved February 14, 1853. 

As the next step in the founding of Lincoln, Robert 
Latham, on April 15, 1853, deeded to the railroad a right- 
of-way through the town site along an area which is now 
known as Elm Park. On August 24, 1853, Latham also 
deeded one-third interests each in the town site to Gillett 
and Hickox, and they, in turn, gave Latham power of at- 
torney to sell lots and lay out a town to be called Lincoln. 

Legend has it that this power of attorney, the original of 
which is in the Lincoln Room of Lincoln College, was drawn 
up in Lincoln’s law office in Springfield on August 24, 1853, 
and that the name was spontaneously decided upon by the 
three proprietors then and there. Latham later related 


that, when asked by Lincoln what the town was to be called. 


he impulsively said, “We thought we would name it for 


you, Abe.” He quoted Lincoln as having replied, “I wouldn't 
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do that, boys. I know of nothing named Lincoln that ever 
amounted to very much.” ‘This story, however, must also 
be credited as pure legend. No matter what remarks may 
or may not have been exchanged at the time, proof that the 
name had been adopted before August 24 can be found in 
the August 15, 1853, Illinois State Journal, of Springfield, 
where there is an advertisement for a “great sale of lots 
in the town of Lincoln.” (A reproduction of this ad, con- 
taining the names of Gillett, Latham and Hickox, is printed 
on page 13 of The Namesake Town, a centennial history of 
Lincoln, written in 1953.) Also, in the Daily Register 
(Springfield) an editorial appeared at the same time con- 
cerning the new town. At present, no printed contempor- 


ary evidence exists, to the knowledge of the author, which 


contradicts the following quotation appearing in The Name- 


sake Town: 


Latham claimed, during his lifetime that it was his idea to name 
the new town for Lincoln but the Gillett family claimed it was 
John D. Gillett’s idea. Finally a daughter of John D. Gillett, Jesse 
[stc] Dean Gillett, told James T. Hickey, that it was her mother 
who suggested the idea after supper one night when Latham, on 
his way from Mt. Pulaski to Springfield, stopped for the night at 
the Gillett farm. Gillett was to go with Latham to Springfield the 
next day on business of the new town. The subject of a name for 
the new town came up and Mrs. Gillett hearing the two men sug- 
gesting different Indian names to one another became disgusted 
with their ideas and suggested they name it for their lawyer, Lincoln. 

Hickox never claimed that it was his idea but since he was a 
warm personal friend of Douglas and head of the Democratic 
party in Illinois . . . one might understand his reason. 

It might be added that none of the papers or legal documents 
concerning the new town in Lincoln’s handwriting has ever been 
found. The town was surveyed August 26, 1853 by Conaway 
Pence, Logan County Surveyor, and the original plat is now owned 
by Lincoln College. 
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The sale of lots took place on Saturday, August 27, 1853 as 
advertised in the two Springfield papers, the Journal and the Regis- 
ter, and the /ntelligencer, later the Pantagraph, of Bloomington 
and the Gazette in Decatur. ‘The sale was called for ten o’clock. 
A construction train from Springfield brought up interested persons 
from that town for fifty cents the round trip. The train left Spring- 
field at seven-thirty . . . [A.m.] and returned at five in the evening. 

No proof that Lincoln was present for the sale has been found 
other than the story of John S. Stevens as told in a letter to Law- 
rence B. Stringer dated, St. Louis, April 30, 1926. Stevens, who 
was thirteen years old at the time of the sale of the lots, says, “On 
this occasion there were present Thad Davis, a tavern keeper; 
George and James Glenn, merchants; James and Caswell Coyle and 
Dr. Patterson from Middletown and Henry Snyder from near Rocky 
Ford with a load of watermelons. From Springfield there came 
with Hickox and Lincoln, three men. Mr. Latham and Mr. Gillett 
and those residing at Postville made up the entire assembly when 
Mr. Lincoln, at the request of the promoter of the enterprise, 
christened the town site. The christening ceremony was very short. 
Lincoln selected a watermelon from a pile Mr. Snyder had taken 
from his wagon and covered with his wagon cover near a pile of 
lumber. We were all seated on the several lumber piles; for my- 
self I had selected the end of a projecting board which would spring 
nicely with my weight and near where Mr. Lincoln stood. He 
opened the melon with his pocket knife, which just reached well 
through the rind, running all around, bumped the melon on the 
lumber; it opened nicely with all the core on one side. He cut 
out this core, squeezed the water into a tin cup saying, “Gentlemen: 
I am requested by the proprietors of this town-site to christen it. 
I have selected the juice of a melon for that purpose, pouring it 
on the ground. Therefore, in your presence and hearing, I now 
christen this town site. Its name is “Lincoln” and soon to be named 
the permanent capitol of Logan County. I have also prepared a 
feast for the occasion.’ Pulling the wagon cover from the pile of 
melons, he took one half of the melon he had opened for the 
christening, laid it on the board before me saying, “The youngest 
American on the ground shall feast with me on the christening 
melon.’ Picking up the other half he pointed to the pile and said, 
‘Gentlemen help yourself.’ ” 
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Two and one-half years later (January 16, 1856) the 

following story appeared in the J/linois State Journal of 
Springfield: 

The records of Logan county have been removed to the new 

county seat, Lincoln. It is thought that this will have a direct 


tendency to make it quite a business centre. ‘The new court house 


is a very superior building, and a decided ornament to the town. 
The place comprises already about a thousand inhabitants, the 


majority of whom have made it their home within the last twelve 
months. 

The year 1856 once more saw the emergence of Lincoln 
into the political arena, and from that time until his elec- 
tion as President, his attention was concentrated more on 
his political activities than on his increasing law practice. 
During the years from 1853 to his election in 1860, he was, 
however, a frequent visitor to Lincoln and is said to have 
visited the Robert Latham house many times. He also at- 
tended numerous sessions of the court, over one of which he 


presided in the absence of Judge David Davis. During this 


period his namesake town continued to grow rapidly, and 
several incidents of Lincoln’s association with it are worthy 


of mention. 

On July 29, 1857, Lincoln was in New York City on busi- 
ness and was approached by James Primm, a native of Lin- 
coln, Illinois, for a loan of $200. This loan was made and 
secured by a note, drawn by Lincoln, which reads as follows: 
“New York city, July 29, 1857. Thirty days after date I 
promise to pay A. Lincoln $200 with interest at 10 per an- 
num exchange on New York value received.” The note 
was signed by Primm. As payment of the debt, he deeded a 
lot in Lincoln, Illinois, to Abraham Lincoln, who receipted 
and endorsed the note as follows: “Paid to me in full by 
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conveyance to me March 11, 1858 — of lot 3 of block 19 
in Lincoln, Logan County, Illinois.” Uncharacteristically, 
Lincoln failed to sign this receipt. A proper deed, however, 
was made out by James Primm and his wife and presented 
to Lincoln. The original deed and note are in the Lincoln 


Room of Lincoln College. 

An incident connected with the lot has been told by Logan 
County historian Judge Lawrence B. Stringer. According 
to Stringer, Lewis Rosenthal, a police magistrate in the city 


of Lincoln, who knew Lincoln very well, said: 


In 1858, I was deputy sheriff of Logan County and the sheriff 
was then the collector of taxes. Mr. Lincoln came to the court 
house in Lincoln that year to pay his taxes. Prior to this visit, I 
had been living near Mr. Lincoln’s lot and the lot being unused 
and vacant, and knowing that Mr. Lincoln would not.care, I put 
up a small temporary shed on his lot and stabled a few extra horses 
there for a short time. I had never had an opportunity to tell Mr. 
Lincoln what I had done, not having met him. When he came to 
the sheriff's office to pay his taxes on the lot, he greeted me cordial- 
ly, as was his usual custom, and stated the object of his visit. While 
I was preparing the receipt, he happened to look out of the window 
and discovered the shed on his lot. “Say Rosenthal,” said he, 
“isn’t that my lot over there?” I told him that “I guessed it was.” 
“Well who put that shed up there?” inquired Mr. Lincoln. “Well,” 
I replied, “a fellow in town here, who had some extra horses, and 
wanted some temporary stable room, put up that shed, but the 
fellow is a good friend of yours.” “That’s alright,” said Mr. Lin- 
coln, “but that fellow, whoever he is, ought to pay my taxes. He 
is getting all the benefit out of the lot and I get none.” “Well,” I 
replied, “I know that fellow, Mr. Lincoln and he won’t pay a cent.” 
“Well, who is he, anyway,” said Mr. Lincoln. “If you must know, 
Mr. Lincoln, I’m the fellow,” I replied. Lincoln looked at me a 
second or two, and, with a twinkle in his eye, said, “Hand over the 
receipt. I guess I’m in for it.” 


On Lincoln’s death, Mary Todd Lincoln inherited the 
lot, and on April 18, 1874, she deeded it to her son Robert 
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T. Lincoln. He, in turn, deeded it to Captain David H. 
Harts on April 23, 1891. In 1926 the latter’s son, David 
H. Harts, Jr., erected a two-story brick building on the lot, 
and the site is now identified by a bronze marker. 

One might suppose that at the time of Lincoln’s election 
and during the Civil War the town of Lincoln would have 
been solid in its support of the man whose name it bore. 
This, however, was not the case. Actually, the town was 
settled largely by Southerners, and many of its citizens main- 
tained Southern sympathies even after the war began. On 
September 4, 1858, between the Freeport and Jonesboro 
debates, Douglas spoke in Lincoln. This account of the 
meeting by Lynn Bidler of Mt. Pulaski appeared in the 
Lincoln (Illinois) Herald on February 17, 1885: 


I was among the thousands who attended the great meeting in 
Lincoln to hear Douglas. It was a wonder and a surprise to know 
from whence came the throng for in those days the prairie was 
very sparsely settled. The committee and crowd received Douglas 
with open arms, as it were, a good view of which I obtained from 
my position in front of Stillman’s Hardware store. While thus 
taking a survey of the surroundings, I noticed among others, a tall, 
lean gentleman get off the rear end of the train whom I recog- 
ized as Mr. Lincoln, having seen him before. My attention was 
attracted to him from the fact that while Douglas was received 
and cheered to the echoes, not a human shake of the hand was then 
and there tendered Mr. Lincoln. In a wandering and gawking 
manner, he slowly wended his way around the outskirts of the 
crowd and with a collapsed, old valise under his arm, walked to- 
ward the hotel. I have wondered, but never made inquiry, why 
he was thus neglected, but presumed his friends failed to meet him 
or did not know he was coming. That he had friends is not a 


question, but just then none appeared. 


On Novernber 21, 1860, at the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio 


depot on Broadway in Lincoln, the President-elect spoke 
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from the rear of a train en route to Chicago to meet his Vice- 
President-elect, Hannibal Hamlin. Part of his last speech 
made in Logan County was printed in the New York Herald 
of November 22, 1860, as follows: 


Fellow Citizens: I thank you for this mark of your kindness 
towards me. I have been shut up in Springfield for the last few 
months, and therefore have been unable to greet you, as I was 
formerly in the habit of doing. I am passing on my way to Chicago, 
and am happy in doing so to be able to meet so many of my friends 
in Logan County, even if to do no more than exchange with you 
the compliments of the season, and to thank you for the many 
kindnesses you have manifested towards me. I am not in the habit 
of making speeches now, and I would therefore ask to be excused 
from entering upon any discussion of the political topics of the day. 
I am glad to see so many happy faces, and listen to so many pleasant 
expressions. Again thanking you for this honor, I will pass on my 
journey. 


It may be of interest to note that Stephen A. Douglas last 


appeared in Lincoln when he was en route from Springfield 
to Chicago on April 26, 1861. At that time, he said in part: 


Fellow Citizens: I have no time to make a speech, the cars 
won't wait. It is not necessary, I believe, for I take it that you are 
all a unit for the union. I have done my best to preserve peace, 
but now that the war is upon us, the Government must be main- 
tained at all hazards. 


While basically the town of Lincoln was loyal, it was not 


exactly “a unit for the union.” The following news item 


in the Illinois State Journal of October 12, 1863 (discovered 
in 1952 by the late Illinois State Historian Dr. Harry E. 
Pratt) illustrates the situation: 


Exciting reports reached this city Saturday afternoon [October 
10] to the effect that a riot was going on at Lincoln, in Logan 
county — a Copperhead meeting being in progress at the time. 

The difficulty commenced about one o’clock, by one Sparks, a 
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Copperhead, hurrahing for Jeff Davis and Vallandigham, when 
a man named Harless made at him and cut him severely. A crowd 
then pursued Harless, knocked him down, and beat him terribly. 

There were eighty soldiers on down passenger train at three 
o’clock, who waited here thirty minutes for orders from Gov. Yates, 
but no order came. . . . Harless is reported killed, and Sparks 
lies in a very low condition. 


The last association of the living Abraham Lincoln with 
his namesake town was in the creation, on February 6, 1865, 


of Lincoln University — now known as Lincoln College — 


which thus gained the distinction of being the only educa- 
tional institution named for him during his lifetime. Evi- 
dence that Lincoln knew of the college is contained in a letter 
written by Robert B. Latham and recently discovered in the 
Robert Todd Lincoln Collection, now in the Library of 
Congress: 
LincoLn ILis. MARCH 4TH, 1865 

His Excellency A Lincoln 
President of the United States, 
Dear Sir 

By request of the president of the board of trustees of Lin- 
coln University, whose address this will accompany, I write to 
inform you more fully of the University and of the prosperity of 
our town, believing you feel a lively interest in it, on account of its 
being named for you before Presidential honors had any influence. 
Lincoln contains about twentyeight hundred inhabitants. Houses 
are going up almost daily, and it is expected that there will be from 
one to two hundred dwelling houses go up this season, mostly of 
a good quality, business has increased fully in proportion to the 
inhabitants. Our people although not very wealthy, are very enter- 
prising, and are very anxious in fact determined to make the uni- 
versity a success. Messrs. Wyatt Gillett and I donated ten acres 
of land, that we were offered six thousand dollars for, and three 
thousand dollars in cash to it, several other persons one thousand 
each, and nearly all the citizens something. The friends of the 
town propose to build one wing of the building, and the church 
propose to endow it with $200,000.00. As soon as $100,000.00 
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endowment fund is raised, they [are] to go on and finish the build- 
ings. The school to commence as soon as this wing of the build- 
ing is completed and $50,000.00 endowment fund is raised. 
Our greatest difficulty will be to get sufficient funds to build a 
house that will do justice to the name and place. 
Hoping that we will have the pleasure of seeing you in our own 
beloved Illinois ere the summer passes, 
I am Very respectfully 
Your Obedient Servant 
R B LatHam 


Abraham Lincoln’s last association with his namesake 
town took place when his funeral train passed through early 
in the morning of May 3, 1865, en route from Chicago to 


Springfield. 
The account of this event is related in Judge Stringer’s 


history of Logan County, as follows: 


The funeral car, bearing the body of Mr. Lincoln, from Wash- 
ington to Springfield, passed through Logan County, on the Chi- 
cago and Alton Railroad, early on the morning of May 3, 1865. 
It reached Atlanta at six o’clock. Minute guns, fife and muffled 
drum, greeted the train, just as the sun arose in splendor over the 
prairie. A large number of people had assembled and portraits 
of Lincoln with emblems of mourning were everywhere visible. 

The train reached Lincoln about seven o’clock, a. m. <A 
dispatch from Lincoln to the Chicago Tribune, of date May 3, 
1865, says: “This town was named for Abraham Lincoln, by some 
personal friends before he was known to fame. The depot was 
appropriately draped in mourning, and ladies dressed in white, 
trimmed with black, sang a requiem, as the train passed under 
a handsomely constructed arch, on each column of which was a 
portrait of the deceased President. The arch bore the motto, ‘With 
malice to none, with charity for all.’ The national colors were 
prominently displayed, and a profusion of evergreens, with black 
and white drapings, completed the artistic decorations.” At Elk- 
hart, a beautiful arch spanned the track, ornamented with ever- 
greens and national flags, all draped in mourning. The arch was 
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surmounted by a cross, formed of evergreens and bearing the motto, 
“Ours the cross, thine the crown.” 

One subsequent event of interest in the history of the 
namesake town concerns the original Postville Courthouse 
where Lincoln practiced. After it was abandoned by the 
county, the building was used for many purposes until, by 
1929, it had reached a state of extreme disrepair. Because 


of the then current agricultural depression, only a very few 


citizens were interested in restoring the dilapidated structure. 
On Labor Day, 1929, Henry Ford came unheralded to 
Lincoln and proceeded to negotiate for the purchase of the 


courthouse with the owner, the widow of Timothy Beach. 
The late D. F. Nickols, a Lincoln collector and one of Logan 
County’s leading citizens, was notified by the then mayor of 
Lincoln, David W. Clark, of Mr. Ford’s arrival and the 
purpose of his visit. They were joined by Judge Stringer, 
and the three men proceeded to the Commercial Hotel for 
an interview with Mr. Ford. The townspeople, too, had 
heard of the famous visitor and were gathering in large 
numbers in the hotel lobby. Nickols told the present writer 
of the occasion: 


Because of the crowd in the lobby we decided to go to the parlor 
on the second floor. Mr. Ford led the procession by bounding 
up the stairs three at a time. He was then nearing seventy. Judge 
Stringer said, “Mr. Ford, how can you go up the stairs so rapidly 
at your age?” Mr. Ford replied, “I always go up the stairs that 
way to get my exercise.” I then asked Mr. Ford, “Why not leave 
the Postville courthouse on its original foundation and restore it 
here asa museum?” Mr. Ford replied, “Oh, there will be so many 
more people see it when I put it in Dearborn Village.” I said, 
“Why, Mr. Ford, Route 66 passes right by this site and a million 
people a year will pass here and see it and many of them will stop 
and enjoy this historic shrine!” 


Mr. Nickols said he did not know at the time that Mr. 
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This photograph was taken 
on Labor Day, 1929, when 
Henry Ford visited Lincoln. 
Shown in front of the Com- 
mercial Hotel are, left to 
right: Mayor David W. 
Clark, D. F. Nickols, Ford 
and Judge Lawrence B. 
Stringer. 


Ford had the deed in his pocket, and, he added, “Further 
urging on our part failed to move Ford in his decision and 
the Postville Courthouse was dismantled and transferred 
to a site in Geenfield Village. My final comment to Mr. 


Ford was, ‘Well, now you’re taking our Lincoln building 


away. Won’t you do something for the town of Lincoln, 


the first one to be named in his honor?’ Mr. Nickols said 
Ford promised to “take the subject under advisement,” 
which classic evasion was later oft repeated. Nickols, who 


was the last surviving member of that group that met in 
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1929, had this to say on the technique of moving the court- 
house : 

It was dismantled so carefully that every item was numbered 
and complete charts were made so that the reconstruction could 
be as nearly perfect in every detail as possible. Even the plaster 
on the walls was pulverized and placed in numbered bags and 
returned to the walls of the same rooms when it was re-erected in 
Greenfield. 

The building was constructed of hickory laths with wal- 
nut weatherboarding, and Nickols said that he estimated 
the purchase price Ford paid was $8,000. 

At present, standing on the site of the original courthouse 
in Lincoln is an excellent reconstruction, which was built 
by the state of Illinois as a part of the city’s centennial cele- 
bration in 1953. It is now a state park and is visited yearly 
by many thousands interested in the Lincoln story. The 
namesake town is currently a typical thriving midwest shop- 
ing and manufacturing center of 16,000 population. The 
namesake college also continues to progress. Its Lincoln 
Room, with thousands of items of Lincolniana, and its 
Museum of the Presidents attract a throng of Lincoln pil- 


grims each year. 





JOHN J. DUFF 


This Was a Lawyer 





A New York lawyer for more than thirty years, John J. Duff 

has recently completed a full-length study of Lincoln’s law career 
which will be published this year. The work, which Duff says 

“has not been written for the exclusive edification of lawyers,” 

was undertaken to fill a vital need in the field of Lincoln literature. 


ON THIS sesquicentennial of his birth, the reputation 
of Abraham Lincoln as an outstanding all-round lawyer 
looms larger than ever. “Lincoln legals” which are still 
coming to light, one hundred and twenty-two years after 
his admission to the Illinois bar, demonstrate anew the di- 
versity of his practice, a diversity which has been vouch- 
safed to but few lawyers in any period, anywhere. 

Even a less-than-comprehensive examination of the ex- 
tant records of the cases that came to him, in Springfield 
and on the circuit, must create in one the overriding im- 
pression that here, indeed, was a versatile lawyer, with an 
awesome capacity for work. When one tries to define the 
dominant characteristics, as an attorney, of this prairie 
lawyer who rose to a position of primacy at the Illinois bar, 
these qualities come quickly to mind. In the United States 
courts, the Illinois Supreme Court and the circuit courts 
of the “Old Eighth,” the range and variety of the lawsuits 
which he handled are remarkable. An important test of a 
good lawyer in Lincoln’s day was his adaptability to all 
forms of litigation; there is more than enough evidence that 
in this respect he rated second to none. 
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The proper limits of this article preclude more than pass- 
ing reference to the widely varied field which Lincoln cov- 
ered in his twenty-three years (1837-1860) of arduous prac- 
tice: appeals from justices’ courts to the circuit court, from 
the circuit court to the State Supreme Court, appeals to the 
United States Supreme Court, actions in foreclosure, debt, 
replevin, trespass, partition, suretyship, actions for specific 
performance, suits over dower rights, slander and divorce 
actions, suits to compel stockholders to pay their assessments, 
personal injury actions, suits involving patent infringements, 
will contests, actions seeking injunctions, actions to impress 
mechanics liens. Even the nuances of maritime law, a dark 
continent to the general practitioner, were not outside his 
ken." On the criminal side, he enjoyed a fairly substantial 
practice, involving crimes and offenses ranging all the way 
from murder down to gambling. The wide scope of his 
cases was symptomatic of the golden age of the general 
practitioner, before the decline in importance, almost to the 


point of extinction, of the all-round lawyer, of which Lin- 


coln was perhaps the prime example. 

However subordinate to the lure of politics may have been 
his early attraction to the law, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that Lincoln was extremely industrious at his calling. 
Even in its purely physical aspects, his achievement is stag- 
gering. The paper work of lawyers — preparing pleadings 
for court, drawing up business documents and attending to 


1. On June 21, 1858, Lincoln ap- saved, not its owner.) The U.S. Dis- 
peared for the libellants, the Wig- trict Court for the Southern District 
gins Ferry Company and John Trend- of Illinois, sitting in Springfield, 
ly, in a salvage proceedings brought found for Lincoln’s clients, and or- 
by them against the steamer Ocean dered the vessel sold; out of the 
Spray. (Suits for salvage are main- proceeds realized, the libellants were 
tained in rem against the property awarded one-third, or a little over 


$600. 
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correspondence — was onerous in those days, since it had 
to be done laboriously by pen. Considering the sheer vol- 
ume of legal documents and memoranda prepared by Lin- 
coln — some of them engrossing, some of them dull, many 


of them (those not taken from Chitty on Pleadings) marked 


by his distinct, tight prose — the wonder is how he found 


time for anything else. Herndon,* with whom accuracy 
was not always a fetish, couldn’t have been wider of the 
mark than when he said that Lincoln did less office work 
than any other lawyer in Illinois.” 

Newly unearthed documents constitute a significant in- 
crement to what has long been known of the range of Lin- 
coln’s talents as a lawyer and the informed craftsmanship 
which he brought to bear on whatever undertaking in the 
law he set about. Reading them, one need not hesitate to 
state that they can safely withstand the ordeal of micro- 
scopic examination by present-day lawyers. ‘These import- 
ant “finds,” in the way of court papers of an official nature, 
in Lincoln’s unmistakable handwriting (even though not 
bearing his name or signature), serve to place his law career 
in fuller focus and prove once more that the saturation point 
for new “Lincoln legals” has not been reached. 

Lincoln is known to have sat for David Davis, as judge 
of the Eighth Judicial District, when the Judge was called 
Though the 


court records designedly do not show when a lawyer re- 


home because of sickness or for other reasons. 


2. The garrulous, windy, opinion- coln’s other partners were John T. 


ated, prodigiously indiscreet “Billy” 
Herndon was the last of Lincoln’s 
three law partners. Though they were 
as divergent in temperament as the 
poles, their association continued 
from 1844 until the senior partner’s 
accession to the presidency. Lin- 
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Stuart, one of Mrs. Lincoln’s numer- 
ous cousins (1837-1841), and Stephen 
T. Logan (1841-1844). 

3. Paul M. Angle, ed., Herndon’s 
Life of Lincoln (Cleveland, 
1949), 252. 
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placed Davis,’ the available judges’ dockets reveal entries 
in Lincoln’s hand showing that “Judge” Lincoln presided 
on at least seven different occasions in four different counties 
— Sangamon, Champaign, Logan and DeWitt.° 

It is less generally known that, though never elected to 
the office, Lincoln also acted as prosecuting attorney, actual- 
ly trying cases on behalf of the People, and in a number of 
instances drawing true bills for different state’s attorneys. 
Our knowledge of this little explored phase of Lincoln’s 
work as a lawyer has been enhanced by documents recently 
made available, which cast new light on the extent of the 
professional services which he rendered for the state in con- 
nection with the prosecution of criminal causes. 

No evaluation of Lincoln’s work as a prosecutor has yet 
been made. For that matter, the subject of his law career, 
itself, has been less than adequately explored — this despite 
the fact that there have been three excellent full-length 
studies." As Dr. Harry E. Pratt, late Illinois State Historian, 
for whom the subject of Lincoln as a lawyer held some 


“Good works in 


special fascination, once aptly observed: 


their day, they are as out-of-date as are the automobiles of 


97 


those years.’ 


4. Oliver L. Davis, of Danville, 


County, with “Judge” Lincoln’s en- 


is known to have substituted for Davis 
twice, and Clifton H. Moore, of 
Clinton, served for him once. Harry 
E. Pratt, “ ‘Judge’ Abraham Lincoln,” 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, XLVIITI (Spring, 1955): 29. 

5. The original sheets from the 
judges’ dockets in Sangamon, Logan 
and DeWitt counties have been trans- 
ferred to the Illinois State Historical 
Library by the respective boards of 
The Library also has 
forty-two pages of 

A of Champaign 


supervisors. 
photostats of 
Judge’s Docket 


tries in 145 cases. 

6. The first, Frederick Trevor 
Hill’s Lincoln the Lawyer, was pub- 
lished in 1906; the second, John T. 
Richards’ Abraham Lincoln: The 
Lawyer-Statesman, in 1916, and the 
last, Albert A. Woldman’s Lawyer 
Lincoln, in 1936. 

7. Address delivered at the Legal 
History Breakfast of the Illinois State 
Bar Association, held at Rock Island, 
June 15, 1951, and reported in the 
Illinois Bar Journal of July, 1951, 


XXXIX: 627-29. 
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It was not uncommon in Illinois for state’s attorneys to be 
replaced, temporarily, by outside counsel. While prose- 
cutors on the political make were (and are) rarely beset 
with mistrust of their own abilities, it sometimes happened 


that the family of the deceased or injured person insisted 


upon retention of a more experienced or skillful lawyer to 


take the place of, or collaborate with, the regular prosecutor. 
A few state’s attorneys, like Lincoln’s friend and one-time 
associate, Ward Hill Lamon, a man of modest abilities whose 
qualities were the opposite of intellectual, were not averse, 
whenever confronted with a difficult case, to calling in law- 
yers like Lincoln and Leonard Swett, men of outstanding 
competence in the handling of criminal matters. (As a 
brief aside, it is interesting to note that Lincoln’s great ad- 
versary, Stephen A. Douglas, who was elected state’s attor- 
ney for the First [later Eighth] Judicial District on February 
10, 1835, at the age of twenty-one, and served for two years, 
was never known to have stepped aside in favor of a prose- 
cuting attorney pro tem.) 

Sometimes the presiding judge, because of the inability 
of the state’s attorney to serve, appointed an acting prose- 
cutor. Such a situation arose in the trial of Henry B. Truett, 
acquitted on a charge of murder in Sangamon County in 
October, 1838, in which case Lincoln, one of the defense 
counsel, delivered a summation, characterized by Stephen 
T. Logan as “a short but strong and sensible speech,” which 
contributed mightily to the result. (Logan, with the cau- 
tion of a seasoned veteran, was loath to bestow compliments 
haphazardly, and folks valued his approbation the more for 
the Scotch thrift he showed in giving it.) The prosecutor, 
John D. Urquhart, having taken a dying declaration from 
the victim, was not only disqualified thereby from conduct- 
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ing the prosecution, but held in $1,000 bail as a material 
witness,” and probably obliged to pay, out of his own not- 
too-munificent salary, the fee of the substituted prosecutor. 

The clerk’s docket of Menard County shows that Lincoln 
and Josiah Lamborn appeared for the People in connection 
with the prosecution of the brothers James and George W. 
Denton in June, 1846, on an indictment for murder. It was 
charged that the defendants had killed their brother-in-law, 
Cassius Brown, by hacking him to death with axes.” When 
the case came up for trial in Petersburg, one of the brothers 
moved for a severance, and it was ordered that the defend- 
ants have separate trials. A jury was thereupon empaneled 
in the case of James Denton; the trial, which lasted two 
days (June 11, 12), ended in a hung jury. 

Lincoln is credited with having prevailed upon Lamborn, 
who filled the office of prosecutor with much perturbation 
to the culprits who were tried under his direction, to drop 
further prosecution of the brothers, in view of the absence 
of eyewitnesses to the killing; apparently his suggestion was 
accepted, for the record shows no further proceedings to 
have been taken. What a considerable achievement this 
was on Lincoln’s part may be gathered from what is known 
of Lamborn’s obsessive zest for prosecuting, as related by a 
contemporary, Judge James H. Matheny: “When called 
to the discharge of his duties as the prosecutor of criminals 
his soul kindled with a strange and vengeful fire. Nothing 
moved him from his purpose. With the instincts of a blood 
hound he tracked the skulking wretch to his lair and with 


pitiless heart crushed the hopeless victim.’”*° 


8. Record D, Sangamon County Louis), Jan. 31, 1846. 
Circuit Court, 1838-1839, p. 95. 10. From unidentified newspaper 
9. Missouri Republican (St. clipping in the Pasfield Scrapbook, 
Illinois State Historical Library. 
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Though the outcome of the trial proved inconclusive, 
Lincoln’s connection with the case deserves attention be- 
cause of the attorneys with whom it brought him in contact 
and opposition. In his initial appearance in the role of prose- 
cutor, the lanky Springfield lawyer was opposed by his form- 
er law partner, Stephen T. Logan, then the acknowledged 
leader of the Sangamon bar. As a trial lawyer, Logan 
ranked with the best of his time, and his attainments as 
such were everywhere recognized. The only real shortcom- 
ing of this pioneer lawyer was a tendency to provocative 
argument with the Bench, a proneness for advancing legal 
and procedural points with sometimes irritating pertinacity. 
As Herndon put it, he was “as technical as technicality 
itself.” 

As attorney general, Lamborn was ruthless, fighting al- 
ways with the invective which made him the most feared 


prosecutor in the state. His bellicosity rubbed off in such 


irritating gobs that more than once his life was threatened, 
while he smiled in condescending disdain. He was rather 
convivial in his habits, and, together with some of his breth- 
ren at the bar who felt the need to curb their drinking, 
formed a lawyers’ temperance society. Lamborn invariably 
reported, at its regular monthly meetings, his inability to 
remain abstemious.’” That he should have availed himself of 
Lincoln’s services was not only flattering recognition of the 
latter’s capabilities but formidable proof of Lincoln’s re- 
markable gift for getting along with difficult individuals, 
which was later to prove so helpful in dealing with certain 
of his recalcitrant Cabinet members. 


11. Emanuel Hertz, ed., The Hid- 12. Judge Cyrus Epler, “History 
den Lincoln: From the Letters and of the Morgan Caunty Bar,” Jour. 
Papers of William H. Herndon (New  IIl. State Hist. Soc., XIX (Oct., 
York, 1938), 430. 1926—Jan., 1927): 170. 
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Spring of 1853 found Lincoln making the grueling semi- 
annual swing around the 450-mile circuit, which its travel- 
ingest lawyer knew from end to end. For all its rigors — 
food indescribably bad; nights without rest ; dank, cold, often 
dirty quarters; and all the other wretched conditions which 
no lawyer in his right senses would today put up with — 
this picturesque institution became an inherent part of all 
who took the vows of circuit life, and the impressions and 
friendships of those years were never effaced. If the prairie 
in solitude is grand, human beings drawn together by a sense 
of their fewness in the presence of its majesty are especially 
warm. 

The circuit court for the county of Tazewell, in which 
Lincoln enjoyed an extensive practice, was among the busi- 
est on the circuit. At the May term, 1853, held in Pekin, 
Lincoln, while occupied with the usual miscellany of civil 
matters — actions in trover, conversion, ejectment, fore- 


closure and accounting’* — was appointed by the court to act 


as special prosecutor in People v. Thomas Delny, involving 


a charge of rape upon a seven-year-old child. A relevant 
item in the study of Lincoln the all-round lawyer is the in- 
dictment in the case, which he drew and prosecuted to con- 
viction. Bearing the signature “Lincoln, Attorney pro tem,” 
it recites 

that Thomas Delny, a male person above the age of fourteen years, 
on the seventh day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty three with force and arms, . . . in and 
upon Jane Ann Rupert, a female child under the age of ten years, 


to wit of the age of seven years, . . . feloniously did make an 
assault, and her the said Jane Ann Rupert, then and there feloni- 


13. Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln Activities of Abraham Lincoln .. . 
1847-1853, Being the Day-by-Day (Springfield, IIl., 1936), 332-33. 
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ously did unlawfully and carnally know; contrary to the form of 
the statute in such case made and provided.** 

The conciseness of Lincoln’s way of putting down his ideas 
on paper is a mark of the clarity of his thinking. As every- 
one knows who has ever become even superficially acquaint- 
ed with Lincoln’s work at the bar, it was among his virtues 
as a lawyer that his chief aversion was to long-windedness. 
The simplest words in the simplest order, and not too many 
of them, was his rule — this in a lawyerly age which de- 
lighted in many words for saying comparatively little. Not 
for Lincoln the ornate, superfluous, oftentimes sanctimoni- 
ous phraseology so dear to most prosecutors of that era — 
a sample of which is here culled from the true bill drawn 
by State’s Attorney Elam Rust in People v. Longnecker, 
at the May term, 1854, of the Piatt Circuit Court: “that 
. not having the fear of God before 


David Longnecker, 
his eyes, but being moved by the instigations of the Devil.” 


Delny was sentenced to eighteen years in the penitentiary. 
According to the Illinois State Register, “A mob came very 
near getting possession of the base wretch and hanging 
him.” 

Throughout the decade of the fifties, McLean County 
was regarded as a happy hunting ground for lawyers stalk- 
ing the provinces in search of cases. At one point, Judge 
Davis, in an effort to clear the court docket, instructed the 
grand jury to confine its deliberations to matters of a serious 


nature — “something worthy of penitential honors or hempen 


14. Photostat in Ill. State Hist. 
Lib. 

15. This is the case in which Lin- 
coln, though not representing the de- 
fendant, drew and signed, together 
with fourteen other members of the 
bar, a petition to the court praying 
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for a “Nolle Prossequi” of the indict- 
ment, on the ground that there had 
been two trials, each resulting in a 
disagreement. 

16. Illinois State Register (Spring- 
field), May 14, 1853; Thomas, Lin- 
coln 1847-1853, p. 333: 
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promotion — grave subjects only.”** Arriving in Blooming- 
ton, the county seat, on about March 28, 1857, Lincoln 
found the town in a ferment of excitement over the approach- 
ing trial of Isaac Wyant, who had been held in custody 
since October, 1855, on a charge of murder.’* Though the 
case originated in DeWitt County, it was transferred to 
McLean on a change of venue. 

In the summer of 1855 Isaac Wyant and Anson Rusk en- 
gaged in a dispute over a land boundary. After strong 
words had been exchanged, Rusk drew a pistol and shot 
Wyant in the left arm, necessitating amputation of that 
member. ‘The affair occurred near Clinton. Seeing Rusk 
in October of the same year, Wyant, overwrought by the 
emotional and physical strain of all that he had been through, 
stalked him to the county clerk’s office, in Clinton, and there, 


in broad daylight and in the presence of witnesses, blew his 


victim to kingdom come with four crashing pistol shots.”” 


The defendant, who was indicted for murder, retained 
one of the outstanding figures of that period in Illinois law, 
in the person of Leonard Swett, of Bloomington, who was 
assisted by his law partner William W. Orme, while Lamon, 
for the prosecution, brought in Lincoln, Clifton H. Moore, 
of Clinton, and Harvey Hogg, of Bloomington — though 
newspaper accounts of the trial would indicate that Lincoln 
conducted the prosecution almost single-handedly, while 
Swett bore the brunt of the defense. 

Among the striking personalities associated with Lincoln 
was Lamon (“Hill,” as Lincoln always addressed him), 
with whom he entered into a working arrangement, re- 


17. Harry E. Pratt, “Abraham Lin- 1936): 61. 
coln in Bloomington, Illinois,” Jour. 18. DeWitt Courier (Clinton), 
Ill. State Hist. Soc., XXIX April, Oct. 19, 1855. 
19. Ibid. 
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stricted to practice in Danville, which lasted from 1852 to 
1856, when Lamon was elected prosecuting attorney of the 
circuit.”” In this swashbuckling character, Lincoln had taken 
unto himself a two-fisted drinker — a big, burly, outgoing 
man who, as befitted a Virginia gentleman, “always took 
them standing.’ With the notable exception of Lincoln and 
Herndon, probably no two personages more sharply con- 
trasted than Lincoln and Lamon could have been brought 
together; yet the remarkable fact is that they hit if off well. 
As President, Lincoln appointed Lamon marshal of the 
District of Columbia, and though a hostile Senate demanded 
his removal, Lincoln went with him right down the line, 
standing firmly by the man who, by the attraction of op- 


posites, had become his trusted friend. Lamon, for his 


part, was utterly single-minded in his devotion to the Presi- 


dent, whom he admired unstintingly; he it was who, armed 
with two pistols, two derringers, two large knives and a set 
of brass knuckles, accompanied the President-elect on his 
secret night ride from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to Wash- 
ington. Though he thought less with his head than his 
heart, Lamon possessed, to a high degree, the indefinable 
quality of charm and that capacity for loyalty which forges 
the bonds of friendship. 

Though the circuit court records of McLean County were 
destroyed in a courthouse fire in 1900, the newspaper files 
of the Bloomington Pantagraph (founded 1846) have fur- 
nished the writer with much information concerning Lin- 
coln’s cases there. (Despite the fact that politics was their 
principal concern, the values which have accrued from ex- 


20. On Jan. 21, 1861, Lamon was long years of congressional service. 
succeeded in that office by Joseph G. He lived far beyond the biblical three- 
(“Uncle Joe”) Cannon, of Danville, score and ten, to die at ninety-one. 
whom many still living recall for his 
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amination of the small-town newspapers of the county seat 
towns, in connection with the writer’s study of the circuit 
court system in its contemporary setting, are many.) Such 
was the interest manifested in this sensational murder trial, 
which lasted six days, that the Daily Pantagraph gave it 
extensive coverage. 

It was a gala occasion in Bloomington, March 30, 1857, 
when the trial got under way. Folks, their lives prosaic and 
with few recreations, came on horseback, and in buggies 
and wagons, from nearby towns and settlements, and from 
the farms on the prairies. “The Court House was con- 
stantly thronged.””* 

The Daily Pantagraph reported that “Hon. A. Lincoln 
opened for the prosecution, and a clear prima facie case 
having been made out by the witnesses, the State’s evidence 
closed the same evening.”*” The next morning Swett, over 
Lincoln’s objection, proceeded to establish through the testi- 
mony of neighbors that for some time prior to the trouble 
between Wyant and Rusk, the accused had acted in an 
irrational manner. The physicians who attended upon him 
at the time of the amputation and during the postoperative 
period testified that brooding over the loss of his arm had 
further unhinged the defendant’s mind. As his final wit- 
ness, Swett called the accused’s sister, who testified to a 
predisposition toward insanity in the family, citing the case 
of an uncle who went queer in the head after not “getting 
a girl he had sparked.”* Lincoln called sixteen witnesses 
in rebuttal, to combat certain features of the testimony for 
the defense. 

The defendant was found not guilty by reason of insanity, 


21. Bloomington Daily  Panta- 22. 
2 


Ibid. 
I 


graph, April 6, 1857. 3. Ibid., April 10, 1857. 
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and on recommendation of the jury was sent to the state 
asylum at Jacksonville. Though the verdict went against 
him, Lincoln did a conscientious and eminently capable job. 
He made both the opening and concluding statements to 
the jury and, in addition to conducting most of the direct 


examination of the People’s witnesses, bore the brunt of the 


cross-examination, in a complicated field, of physicians who 
testified to the defendant’s mental condition. One who was 
present recalled that, on cross-examination of one of the 


doctors called by the defense, Lincoln observed: 


You say, doctor, that this man picks his head, and by that you 
infer that he is insane. Now, I sometimes pick my head, and those 
joking fellows at Springfield tell me that there may be a living, 
moving cause for it, and that the trouble isn’t at all on the inside. 
It’s only a case for fine-tooth combs.** 

An attorney is not a ball player, to be rated by his batting 
average, and an appraisal of one’s skill on any such basis 
constitutes a decidedly unsophisticated approach. Like 
every lawyer worth his salt, Lincoln lost his share of cases. 
There are those who would explain away his defeats, espe- 
cially those sustained in defense of unpopular causes, such 
as the “Matson slave case” in Coles County, in 1847, in 
which Lincoln represented the slaveowner against his run- 
away slaves, on the ground that, having no heart for the 
case, he was something less than energetic in his efforts in 
behalf of his client. Few judgments can be more shallow. 
It is part of the understanding of Lincoln the lawyer to 
realize that, for all his strange and unaccountable ways, 
and despite the contrarieties of his nature, he was a man of 
uncompromising integrity, and nothing could be more out 
of keeping with his character and alien to his regard for 


24. Chicago Tribune, June 20, Scrapbook, 85, Ill. State Hist. Lib. 
1889, from clipping in the Swett 
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professional ethics than the thought of rendering indiffer- 
ent service to a client whom he was committed to serve. 
If there is one indisputable fact about Lincoln’s career at 
the bar, it is that from the moment of his retainer he played 
for keeps. 

There have lately come to light two indictments from 
Vermilion County, written by Lincoln during the October 
term 1853, and signed by him “Swett, Atty.”* There is 
no record of Leonard Swett’s ever having been elected to 
the office of prosecuting attorney for the circuit, and so 
one must assume that he was serving “pro tem.” One true 
bill, involving four defendants (John Armstrong, et al.), 
charged “Riot”; the other alleged that the defendants (Jesse 
Morgan, et ano.) “set on fire a certain prairie, said prairie 
then and there being in the habitable parts of the state.” 

The confidence and respect of his colleagues is the high- 
est compliment which can be bestowed upon a lawyer, and 
in Lincoln’s case it was abundantly evidenced by the fact 
that a substantial part of his practice came from attorneys 
in other towns who retained him to handle matters for them 
in Springfield or, on the circuit, enlisted his services as co- 
counsel. Even though he may not have been the most con- 
sistently winning practitioner on the Eighth Judicial Cir- 
cuit, Lincoln was among the two or three most sought after 
by the various resident attorneys, a glowing testament to the 
high esteem in which this “lawyer’s lawyer” was held by 
those best qualified to judge. 

It says a great deal for his ability as a draftsman of those 


important papers which form the starting point and founda- 


tion of any action or prosecution that that colossus of the 
criminal courts, otherwise known as Leonard Swett, should 
25. Photostats in Ill. State Hist. Lib. 
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have called upon Lincoln to draw his indictments for him. 
One of the towering legal figures of his period, Swett was 
connected with some of the most important litigation of his 
day. In both civil and criminal cases his record of success 
gave him immense prestige; as twilight fell on a career of 
distinction, it was this prestige that caused him to be em- 
ployed, on behalf of the defendants, in the Haymarket cases 
when they were carried before the Supreme Court. 

There has recently been located, in Vermilion County, 
an indictment in the case of People v. John Griffith, drawn 
in Lincoln’s hand except for the signature “Ward H. Lamon 
Pros. Atty P.T.,” and charging the defendant with having 
altered an article of agreement, “with intent to defraud.” 
The cover portion, apparently endorsed by the clerk, shows 
that the paper was filed October 29, 1855. Also filed at 
the October term, 1855, and lately discovered in Danville, 


county seat of Vermilion, is an indictment in the case of 


People v. Stephen Griffith, drawn in its entirety by Lincoln, 
including the signature “Lamon, Atty. pro tem”; it charges 
the defendant with having unlawfully obstructed a road 
“so as to, then and there, render said public road incon- 
venient and dangerous to pass.” 

From another source comes additional proof of Lamon’s 
reliance on Lincoln in the matter of drawing up true bills. 
An assault indictment in the case of David S. Tucker, also 
in Vermilion, is dated May 26, 1856, and is drawn and 
signed by Lincoln for Lamon.” Not the least interesting 
feature of this document is the fact that it shows Lincoln 
following his own prescription in the matter of pleading. 

26. Ibid. field, Ill., was placed by him at the 


27. This document, in the posses- disposal of the writer. 
sion of King V. Hostick, of Spring- 
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In a letter to Usher F. Linder,* prominent Charleston, 
Illinois, attorney, who served with him in the legislature, 
Lincoln wrote: “In law it is good policy to never plead 
what vou need not, lest you oblige yourself to prove what 
you can not.” In preparing the indictment, Lincoln had 
set forth that the assault was committed in the presence of 
witnesses; on reading it over, he apparently had misgivings 
about pleading what he “need not” and drew a line through 
the allegation. 

While Lincoln was in Chicago in the spring of 1860, 
in connection with the “Sandbar Case,” (more correctly 
known as Johnston v. Jones and Marsh),** he received a 
letter from Lamon in which the latter expressed his con- 
cern over a motion being made to quash an indictment 
which Lincoln had drawn for him.” The defendant was 
charged with having sent a threatening letter, and the basis 
for the motion to dismiss was the fact that the letter had 
not been set forth verbatim in the indictment. Lamon 


wished Lincoln to find authority to defeat the motion, since 


“quashing an Indct. written by a prominent candidate for 
the Presidency of the U.S. by a little court like Col. [David | 


Davis’ will not sound well in history.” 


Abraham Lincoin (New Brunswick, 
N.J., 1953), I: 453. 


28. Linder, who aspired to be the 
Boswell of Illinois lawyers, spent his 


declining years writing his Reminis- 
cences, a sprightly collection of char- 
acter sketches of coeval figures of the 
Illinois bench and bar. Like his 
eighteenth-century counterpart, he 
loved conviviality, sharing with Hern- 
don, Lamon and others of the early 
Illinois bar a deep appreciation of 
bourbon. 

29. Lincoln to Linder, Feb. 20, 
1848; Roy P. Basler, ed., Marion 
Dolores Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap, 
asst. eds., The Collected Works of 


30. The case involved the ques- 
tion of ownership of a valuable tract 
of alluvial land created by sand be- 
ing washed in from Lake Michigan 
at the mouth of the Chicago River. 
On April 4, 1860, Lincoln and attor- 
neys associated with him won a ver- 
dict for the defendants. 

31. The name of the defendant no- 
where appears in the correspondence 
between the two. 

32. Lamon to Lincoln, March 26, 
1860, The Robert Todd Lincoln Col- 
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Something of Lincoln’s modesty and his readiness to 


frankly concede his fallibilities (even though, in reality, the 


indictment was properly drawn) may be glimpsed in his 
answer to Lamon, sent from Chicago, March 28, 1860: 


Hon: W. H. Lamon. 

My Dear Sir: Yours about motion to quash an indictment, 
was received yesterday. I think I had no authority but the Statute 
when I wrote the Indictment. In fact, I remember but little about 
it. 1 think yet there is no necessity for setting out the letter in 
haec verba. Our Statute, as I think, relaxes the high degree of 
technical certainty formerly required. 

I am so busy with our case on trial here, that I can not examine 
authorities near as fully as you can there. 


If, after all, the indictment shall be quashed, it will only prove 


that my forte is as a Statesman, rather than as a Prossecutor {sic} 


Yours as ever 
A. Lincoin.** 

Lamon’s aversion to paper work might charitably be 
ascribed to the distracting sounds of brawling and merri- 
ment coming from the saloon directly beneath his office in 
the Barnum Building in Danville; a more likely explana- 
tion lies in the fact that he was not overly given to cerebra- 
tion. 

It seems not improbable to think that there were indict- 
ments in Vermilion and other counties, in addition to those 
mentioned, which were drawn by Lincoln at the request of 
the regularly elected state’s attorneys. After Lincoln’s death, 
court clerks and others having access to official records de- 
veloped taking ways, and many a court paper, even com- 
plete files of cases in which Lincoln participated, received 
the “basement door treatment.’ Historians and researchers, 
in their unceasing quest for Lincoln source material, con- 


lection of the Papers of Abraham Lin- _ ton, D.C. 
coln, Library of Congress, Washing- 33. Collected Works, IV: 34-35. 
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tinue to turn up new documents in his handwriting,’* some- 
times in the most improbable places. One might justly 
assume, therefore, that not all the returns are in on Lincoln 
as prosecuting attorney. 

His work on behalf of the prosecution apart, it is fitting 
to note, on this sesquicentennial occasion, that at the time 
of his accession to the presidency Lincoln stood at the very 
forefront of the Illinois bar. No one can go over the record 
of his cases, most particularly those in the Illinois Supreme 
Court, where he had his greatest impact as a lawyer, with- 
out arriving at a very high opinion of Lincoln’s legal ability. 
It would not be rash to claim for him that, in exploring 
areas that the Illinois courts had not yet clearly delineated, 
he hacked out important precedents in the law of that state 
and, more than any other Illinois lawyer of his generation, 
made a real contribution to law that governs today. 

Nor did his achievements as a lawyer owe anything to 
contrasted mediocrity, for while the Lincoln of the fifties 
was a legal star of the first magnitude, such was the caliber 
of the Illinois bar of those days that he was only one of a 


constellation. 


As new documents keep coming to light and fresh clues 


are unearthed, there is ample warrant for the view that 
Abraham Lincoln the lawyer stands merely at the begin- 
ning of his enduring fame. 

34. Since publication of the Col-  coln Association in 1953, about 200 


lected Works by the Abraham Lin- new Lincoln papers have been 
located. 
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In addition to being an educator, President-emeritus Robert L. 
Kincaid of Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee, has 
also been a neswpaper editor. He is the author of Joshua Fry Speed, 
Lincoln’s Most Intimate Friend and The Wilderness Road, 


plus numerous magazine articles. 


THE PRINCIPAL political issue which faced Abraham 
Lincoln when he became President has forever been re- 
solved. ‘The Union of states, “one and inseparable,” has 
moved steadily toward its destiny of world leadership. Lin- 
coln, elected by a minority vote and unaccepted by the peo- 
ple of twelve seceding Southern states, has long been ac- 
corded a supreme place in history. His name has become 
a symbol of hope and inspiration for all mankind. His credo 
of liberty and individual opportunity is spoken in every 
tongue. What he lived for, what he accomplished, what 
he left to the world, have become the heritage of all peoples. 

In the South, where Lincoln was assailed with violent 
prejudice and bitterness during the Civil War, there is now 
no general hate of his name. Time and understanding have 
mellowed the opinions of the people. The tragedy of the 
*60’s is remembered less as a righteous crusade for politi- 


cal self-determination, and more as an epic struggle of a 
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brave people who supported their beliefs by bullets and 
bayonets. Only one logical result of the conflict is still 
unresolved: ‘The political and sociological problems which 
the reunited nation faced in absorbing the Negro popula- 
tion on a basis of equality before the law are still the sub- 
ject of debate and controversy. 

Lincoln had no nation-wide mandate to support his con- 
stitutional position when he was elected. He had virtually 
no popular support in the South, but he was gratified that 
the Constitutional Union Party, headed by John Bell of 
Tennessee, had carried Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia. 
He early sought to strengthen his administration by this 
evidence in the South of loyalty to the Union. 

It was to these loyal groups he turned to halt the break- 
up of the Union, after a fruitless appeal in his first inaugural 
address to his “dissatisfied fellow countrymen.” He had 
asked that “no precipitate action” be taken to settle the 
constitutional questions involved. “In your hands,” he had 
said, “‘and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. 

You can have no conflict, without being yourselves 
the aggressors.” His plea was for time and calmness to 
adjust the differences which had caused the states to adopt 
ordinances of secession. As his appeal went unheeded and 
the Southern states hurried in their preparations for a new 
government, Lincoln considered what might be salvaged 
in the incipient rebellion by enlisting the support of those 
who professed loyalty to the Union. 

Lincoln realized that the revolt should be confined to as 
small an area as possible. He at once began delicate negoti- 
ations with the border states to hold them in line. For two 


years this was a major endeavor. By astute diplomacy he 
restricted the rebellion to the states generally classified as 
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members of the “Cotton Kingdom” and thereby enhanced 
the chances for ultimate victory. 

In the broad Appalachian belt reaching southwestward 
from West Virginia across eastern Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee into the Carolinas, Georgia and northern Alabama, 
the Confederacy had its most vocal and dangerous opposi- 
tion. Early in the war the mountain counties of Virginia 
set up a state of their own. Weakened by Unionist activities 
in a large segment of eastern counties, Kentucky tried to 
maintain a position of neutrality, but, hopelessly split, it 
became a battleground for opposing forces. 

East Tennessee was the most vulnerable break in the 
Southern shield. In this area Unionists outnumbered Con- 
federate sympathizers three to one. At first the East Ten- 
nessans tried to follow the example of the West Virginians 
in establishing their own state, but that effort failed. So 


strong was Union sentiment, however, that the military 


strategy of the leaders in Washington was greatly influenced 
by it. Confederate forces swept into the area early’in the 


war to quell “the rebellion within the rebellion,” and Lin- 


coln urged Union commanders to hurry an army from 
Kentucky through Cumberland Gap to free the East Ten- 


nesseeans and divide the Confederate States into two isolated 
parts. 

This admirable strategy of divide and conquer never 
quite worked out. Futile and indecisive efforts, first by 


Sherman, then by Rosecrans, were made to take an army 
through the mountain passes on the borders of Kentucky, 


Tennessee and Virginia, to occupy East Tennessee and to 


seize the railroad between Knoxville and Bristol — an east- 
west supply line of major importance for the Confederates. 


It was later left to Grant, moving up the Cumberland and 
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Tennessee rivers, to prepare the way for the ultimate relief 
of East Tennessee by Burnside in 1863 and to clear the 
Mississippi so that it could “run unvexed to the sea.” Until 
the end of the war East Tennessee continued to be harassed 
and ravaged by contending military forces and uncontrolled 
partisan bands. 

The failure to make the most of this great island of loyalty 
in the heart of the South prolonged the war. Had Lin- 
coln’s plans been prosecuted vigorously by his military com- 
manders in Kentucky, as he had urged from the beginning, 
the revolt could have been more easily subdued. Admit- 
tedly, the overland route from Kentucky into East Ten- 
nessee along the old Wilderness Road, and then into north- 
ern Georgia and western Carolina, was difficult. But the 
transportation of armies and the maintenance of supply lines 


would have been through a friendly region, where the people 
were militantly loyal and waited expectantly for the com- 
ing of the Stars and Stripes. As it was, many thousands 


of mountaineers slipped away from their homes at night 
and escaped through the mountain passes to join the Union 
forces gathering at recruiting points in Kentucky. Fight- 
ing with units in distant areas, they pleaded time and again 
for the chance to return with an army to free their home- 


land, The significance of their contribution in the war 


has never been fully evaluated. 


Abraham Lincoln had a natural affection for these people. 
Although he was born on a Kentucky frontier beyond the 


rim of the Appalachians, he was of their stock and back- 
ground. He never traveled the Wilderness Road, over 
which his grandfather and father had come from the great 
Valley of Virginia, and never visited the southern area 


which had been settled by the pioneers who swarmed across 
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the mountains in the migration days. He became a prod- 
uct of the new Middle West, but he spoke a language and 
voiced a political philosophy which the mountain people 
understood and supported. 

Lincoln knew this when he went to Washington to as- 
sume the presidency. Soon after his arrival, as President- 
elect he met at a reception the delegates to the abortive 
Peace Convention which had been called in an effort to 
work out a peaceable solution of the problems facing the 
nation. One by one, Lincoln shook hands with the dele- 
gates as they were presented to him. Then Felix K. Zol- 
licoffer of Tennessee was introduced. Zollicoffer had been 
a congressman from ‘Tennessee from 1853 to 1859. A for- 
mer Whig and a newspaperman of Swiss extraction, he was 
almost as tall as Lincoln. His thin, dark face was accentu- 
ated by his trimly cut mustache and narrow beard. Lincoln's 
somber face broke into a warm smile as he took Zollicoffer’s 
hand and asked: ‘Does liberty still thrive in the mountains 
of Tennessee?” 

There is no record of what Zollicoffer said in reply. But 
he must have understood the significance of the question 
and could only have replied in the affirmative. He knew 
Lincoln was thinking of the western men who fought at 
King’s Mountain; of the frontiersmen who had turned back 


the northern Indians and extended the western boundaries 


during the Revolution; of the Tennesseeans and Kentucki- 
ans who fought with Jackson at New Orleans; of the 


Bowies and Crocketts who died at the Alamo; of the rest- 


less, westward-moving pioneers who had built a nation from 
the wilderness. He knew also that Lincoln must be re- 


1. L. E. Chittenden, Recollections istration (New York, 1891), 72. 
of President Lincoln and His Admin- 
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membering the speech in the Senate of Andrew Johnson, 
Democratic senator from ‘Yennessee, on December 19, 1860, 


in which he made a moving and unexpected declaration 


of loyalty to the Union: “Let us stand by the Constitution; 


and in preserving the Constitution we sha)) save the Union; 
and in saving the Union, we save this, the greatest Govern- 
ment on earth.” 

In asking his question of Zollicoffer, Lincoln was per- 
haps contrasting in his mind the attitude of the hill people 
with that of the planter aristocracy which had flowered 
into greatness and now constituted the strength and power 
of the states withdrawing from the Union. He knew that 
the Southern people had the same ancestral roots but that 
economic and political conditions had created opposing 
loyalties and philosophies. The hill folk by choice and 
circumstance had populated the fastnesses of the Appala- 
chians where the soil was thin and unproductive, Slavery 
in this area had never been widespread or popular because 
it was not economically profitable. As a result, the people 
had developed an individuality and a spirit of independence 
which set them apart. 

Lincoln also recognized that by heritage they were in- 
herently loyal. They were made of proud and sturdy stuff. 
Their forefathers had fled from oppressions and tyrannies 
of the Old World to seek freedom and opportunity in a new 
land. They were of English, Scotch-Irish, German and 
French Huguenot descent and welcomed the independence 


they found in the rugged hills of the frontier. Inured to 


hardship and toughened by struggles to build their homes, 
rear their families and conquer the wilderness, they loved the 


2. The Constitutionality and Right- the Senate of the United States, on 


fulness of Secession; Speech of Hon. Tuesday and Wednesday, December 
Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, in 18 and 19, 1860 (n.p., 1860), 23 
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hills and streams of the forests. They were proud, inde- 
pendent, self-sufficient and patriotic. They might not have 
the luxuries of their wealthier neighbors on plantations, but 
they were happy, carefree and freedom-loving people. 

And they loved the Union. The old flag was more than 
a symbol to them. They had fought for it in every war, and 
they could not understand why it should be supplanted by 
another. At the beginning of the Civil War, Lincoln was 
but a name to them, but it was not long until the rail split- 
ter and frontiersman became their ideal. They were ready 
to respond to his call to arms. Contemptuously labeled by 
Confederate leaders as “Lincoln men,” they accepted the 
opprobrium with patriotic pride. 

The comment made by a Confederate major in 1862 
about the mountain loyalists may not have reflected the 
general views of the Southern leaders, but in the bitterness 
of the war it was typical. When Kirby Smith was leading 
a Confederate force from eastern Tennessee through east- 
ern Kentucky to join Bragg before the Battle of Perryville, 
a member of his staff, Major Paul F. Hammond, was an- 
noyed by the hostility and belligerence of the natives along 
the way. Writing about the march, he said: 

We had now marched nearly one hundred miles into Kentucky, 
and met not one man who sympathised with the Confederate cause. 

A distinct people . . . are to be found among the moun- 
tains. . . . They are fiercely and blindly devoted to the Union, and, 
being under the operation of universal suffrage, the peers at the 
ballot-box, of the highest in the land, give preponderance to the 
Northern party. It will be impossible ever to overcome their preju- 
dices; and should Kentucky ultimately come with the South, great 
dissatisfaction will not cease to exist among these people until the 


present generation at least has passed away.* 


3. Paul F. Hammond’s “Notes” on Smith, in Southern Historical Society 
the Kentucky campaign of E. Kirby Papers, IX (1881): 249, 461-62. 
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Grant understandably felt differently when he made his 
inspection trip of the Wilderness Road through Cumber- 
land Gap in early January, 1864. He wrote in his memoirs: 
“I found a great many people at home along that route, 
both in Tennessee and Kentucky, and, almost universally, 
intensely loyal.”* 

Lincoln had good reason to be grateful for this intense 
partisanship and to try to utilize it in the prosecution of the 
war. The distresses and sufferings of the loyalists within 
the Confederate lines were constantly on his burdened 
heart. He had been prevented from sending them the mili- 
tary relief he so urgently desired in the early days of the 
war, but he never forgot them. He spoke about it in Sep- 
tember, 1863, to General O. O. Howard, commander of 
the Eleventh Army Corps, whom he had called to his office 
for a briefing before the transfer of the corps to Grant’s army 
at Chattanooga. 

General Howard often recalled that interview with the 
President because it was the last time he was to see him. 
Lincoln showed Howard a map of the southern sector, dis- 
cussed the military movements, and pointed to Cumberland 
Gap. He asked if Howard could not take his army through 
the Gap and proceed to Knoxville for the relief of Burn- 
side, who was then hard-pressed by Longstreet. Speaking 
of the people, he said: “They are loyal there, they are 


loyal!” Howard noted a peculiar tenderness in Lincoln’s 


eyes as he pondered the future: 


General, if you come out of this horror and misery alive, and I 
pray God that you may, I want you to do something for those 
mountain people who have been shut out of the world all these 
years. I know them. If I live I will do all I can to aid, and be- 

4. U.S. Grant, Personal Memoirs (New York, 1885-1886), II: 102. 
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tween us perhaps we can do the justice they deserve. Please re- 
member this, and if God is good to us we may be able to speak of 
this later.” 

If Lincoln was virtually unknown in the mountains when 
he came to the presidency, he was the idol of the hill people 
at the close of the war. Of all the memorial services held 
throughout the United States after the assassination, none 
was more fitting and sincere than the one in Barbourville, 
Kentucky, on Monday, April 17, 1865. This little moun- 
tain town, the seat of government of Knox County, had been 
many times in the path of Union and Confederate troops 
marching up and down the Wilderness Road during the 
course of the war. Major Hammond, who had written so 
disparagingly of the Kentuckians, had tramped through its 
narrow streets with Kirby Smith’s invading army in the sum- 
mer of 1862. It was in this town, nestling on the banks of 
the upper Cumberland River, that he had received some of 
his impressions of the hostile people whom he rated little 
removed from savages. If he had been present at the hur- 


riedly called memorial service for Lincoln, he would have 


heard one of the “peers at the ballot-box, of the highest in 
the land” deliver an address which equaled in brilliance 
and eloquence anything that a Toombs or a Stephens could 
have uttered. 

It was court day in Barbourville. ‘The town was filled 
with the usual crowd coming in from the hills and hollows 
for a court session. They were typical of any aggregation 
in the remote mountain counties — farmers, hunters, tim- 
bermen and moonshiners. They always turned out for 
court day. They lounged about in their jeans, whittling, 
chewing tobacco, swapping varns, gossiping about their 

5. The New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser, Oct. 27, 1409. 
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neighbors, and giving the latest news about their sons, 
brothers and relatives away in the military service, whether 
Union or Confederate. Some were members of home guard 
units, some had been on expeditions with raiding bush- 
whackers. In general, the crowd was violently partisan to 
the Union. This time there was rejoicing because the war 
was over at last. 

After the court session had begun, the news of Lincoln’s 
assassination was ticked out over the single telegraph wire 
coming into the town, installed previously for military pur- 
poses. The news was relayed to the presiding judge, who 
immediately adjourned the session and requested the sher- 
iff to go outside and ask the people to come inside “for an 
important announcement.” Soon the courtroom was 
jammed with people. 

It was David Y. Lyttle who was selected to inform the 
people of Lincoln’s death. Lyttle was a leading attorney 
of Manchester, the seat of neighboring Clay County. He 
was forty-three years old, heavily bearded and mustached, 
and his shocky black hair reached down over his ears. 
Coming from a sparsely settled county deep in the recesses 
of the Kentucky hills, he was of the pioneer stock who had 


followed Boone into the mountains. He would have made 


a worthy companion of Lincoln on the Eighth Judicial 


Circuit of Illinois. 
Lyttle spoke extemporaneously and later wrote out the 
substance of his remarks for the record. He began: 


I appear before you this morning to make to you in a formal 
manner the awful announcement that the President of the United 
States has been assassinated, and that his lifeless remains now lie 
pale in death — not at the base of a statue but in the Capitol of 
a people determined to maintain their national life and the integrity 
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of the Union — not muffled in a cloak, but wrapped in the flag of 


his country. 
Lyttle had undoubtedly followed closely the President’s 


plans for the reconstruction of the South, because he spoke 


of “rebellion’s folly” in the assassination of Lincoln, “whose 
heart was throbbing with anxiety for the moment to ar- 
rive when he could safely astonish the world by his clemency, 
and guild the Southern sky with an unfading bow of hope.” 
Deploring the fact that the American people had only 
learned of Lincoln’s goodness during “the fiery ordeal 
through which he has been called to pass,” Lyttle con- 
tinued: 

If it had been known . . . that he with glad heart, where he 
could safely do so, rejoice the Family Circle by returning the rebel 
son, causing the father and mother to exclaim, “this our son was 
dead and is alive, was lost and is found,” and that he could conduct 
the American nation from the bondage of Civil War to the heights 
that overlook the promised land of Peace and Union, his pathway 
to Washington City would have been strewn with flowers instead 
of daggers, and the nation would have been saved from this calamity 
and disgrace, and your little city this day instead of being covered 
with the weeds of mourning and woe would have been lighted with 
the bonfires of rejoicing." 

The audience listened in somber silence as Lyttle pro- 
nounced his eulogy. ‘The lined, weathered faces of the 
mountain men were strained in grief, and many wept. After 
Lyttle closed, other speakers followed. Resolutions were 
adopted expressing horror at “the irreparable loss” in the 
assassination of the President and pledging to “stand by 
those upon whom this sad misfortune shall throw the ad- 
ministrative responsibilities of this government, and through 
whatever trials we may be called upon to pass we are re- 
solved never to despair of the Republic’s forefathers.” 

6. Knox County, Ky., Circuit Court Records, April 17, 1865. 
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This service, held immediately after Lincoln’s death, re- 
flected the universal sorrow of all who had remained loyal 
to the Union. Lyttle eloquently gave voice to what was in 
the hearts of the people and accurately forecast the place 
Lincoln would occupy in history. 

What happened at Barbourville, Kentucky, on that bleak 
Monday morning in April, 1865, was a portent of a grow- 
ing Lincoln tradition and heritage throughout the Southern 
mountains. In the postwar period, while the nation was 
recovering from the disunities and tragedies of the conflict, 
the mountain region was spared the horrors of reconstruc- 
tion. Only in the outbreak of some family feuds brought on 
by the divisions and bitterness of the war did the region 
suffer after the conflict. With each succeeding decade the 
scars of the tragedy were gradually obliterated.’ 

The heritage of Lincoln in the mountains has perhaps 
found its greatest fulfillment in an educational institution 
which bears his name. Lincoln Memorial University at 
Harrogate, Tennessee, south of the historic pass made fa- 
mous by Daniel Boone, is a fitting living memorial to his 
memory. It was established in the mountain heartland of 
the South as a direct result of Lincoln’s natural affinity for 


the people and his appreciation of their worth. In the words 
of its charter, the school was pledged “to provide education 
for the children of the humble, common people of America 


among whom Lincoln was born.” 

General Howard long remembered Lincoln’s words of 
1863, when he had spoken so affectionately of the people in 
eastern Tennessee, southeastern Kentucky and southwestern 
Virginia. However, it was not until after his retirement that 


7. The mountain congressional dis- dering at Cumberland Gap have al- 
tricts of Kentucky and Tennessee bor- ways been represented by Republican 
congressmen. 
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Howard could undertake the commission which he felt had 
been given him when Lincoln said, “I want you to do some- 
thing for those mountain people.” For four years immedi- 
ately after the war, he had been busy in the rehabilitation 
of four million freedmen. ‘Then he was assigned to military 
duty in the West, had taken part in a number of Indian 
campaigns, had mollified the raiding Apache chief Cochise 
and had chased the rebellious Nez Percé Indians, led by 
Chief Joseph, during their memorable revolt. 

Free to write and speak after his retirement, he found 
his way to Cumberland Gap in the summer of 1896, where 
he was to meet a Congregational minister, the Rev. A. A. 
Myers, who had started a little institution called “Harrow 
School” for the one of the same name in England. 

Howard came by train to the new town of Middlesboro 
in the Yellow Creek Valley of Kentucky and rode in a buggy 
across Cumberland Mountain to the south side in ‘Tennes- 
see, where the school was located. He was traveling the 
old, worn, difficult Wilderness Road, which Grant had in- 


spected in 1864 and over which contending armies had 


often passed. The mountain was still scarred with the re- 
mains of trenches and fortifications of Union and Confeder- 
ate forces. It was Howard's first visit to the site, although 
Lincoln had suggested that he might take that route when 
he joined Grant at Chattanooga. Grant ordered that an- 
other and quicker route be used. 

Howard gave his prepared address, “Grant at Chatta- 
nooga,”’ at the session of students Myers had assembled to 
hear the distinguished one-armed Union general. After 
the service was over, he talked with Myers and two other 
gentlemen who had come for a visit, the Rev. Frederick B. 
Avery, an Episcopal minister of Cleveland, Ohio, and Dar- 
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win R. James, a congressman from New York City. Fresh 
in Howard’s mind were the words of President Lincoln dur- 
ing their last interview. He told the story to Myers, Avery 
and James, and said that if they would make the Harrow 
School “fa larger enterprise” as a memorial to Lincoln, he 
would “take hold and help.” His offer was jubilantly ac- 
cepted, and a covenant was made to carry out the proposal. 

Myers and some local citizens drafted a charter for “the 
larger enterprise,” and on February 12, 1897, signed the 
articles officially establishing “Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity.’ General Howard’s name was not on the document 
because he was back at his home in Burlington, Vermont, 
after concluding his lecture tour. However, he and his 
booking agent, Cyrus E. Kehr, a patent attorney of Chicago, 
had kept in touch with Myers in making plans. At an early 
meeting of the board of trustees, blue and gray were adopt- 
ed as the college colors, and a college flag was authorized, 
consisting of a golden “L” in a field of white bordered by 
blue and gray, with the “L” standing for “Lincoln, Love, 
Loyalty, Liberty and Labor.” 

In forming the board of trustees, the incorporators in- 
cluded a Confederate veteran in the community, Captain 
Robert F. Patterson, who had surrendered with Lee at 
Appomattox and who had graduated in law at Washington 
College while his revered commander-in-chief was _ presi- 
dent there. Howard soon became president of the board 
and Captain Patterson first vice-president. ‘Thus from the 
beginning the new institution had the support of leaders 
from the North and South. 

During the last twelve years of his life, Howard traveled 
widely in the interest of the college, wrote much, spoke on 
many occasions and made frequent trips to Harrogate for 
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board meetings and college functions. In 1909, during the 
Lincoln centennial year, he promoted a nationwide cam- 


paign for funds, which netted about $250,000 for endow- 


ment. Through his efforts he secured an abandoned hotel 
property for the college, a farm of 480 acres, a library, and 
a dormitory building. The future of the college was assured 
by the time of his death. He had completed the mission 
which his commander-in-chief had assigned him in 1863. 

Among his associates at the college, General Howard 
appreciated no one with greater warmth than his Confeder- 
ate friend Captain Patterson. On one occasion when the 
General was beginning his labor for the new college, Pat- 
terson sent him a note of cheer. With typical Southern 
gentility, Patterson said he wanted to “write a word” to ex- 
press his appreciation of what Howard was doing “to estab- 
lish a . . . University in memory of Lincoln at Cumberland 
Gap.” Philosophizing that a man’s best work is generally 
considered to be done on the “sunny side of sixty,” Patter- 
son felt sure that “the shady side of sixty’ would be to 
Howard “the harvest time of golden honors,” because of 
his service to his “less fortunate countrymen.” Couched in 
military language, Patterson’s closing words beautifully ex- 
pressed what was in his generous Southern heart: 

I cannot imagine a more desirable end to a long and successful 
life of an old Soldier than to see him still in the saddle, booted and 
spurred, with sword in hand, battling against ignorance, intemper- 
ance, and irreligion — enemies far more dangerous to our liberty 
and to the peace of society than any armed foe. It is gratifying 
also to remember you have undertaken this enterprise with the 
instincts of a true commander. You have not sent out “Aid” or 
“Picket” to report, but you have reconnoitered the field in person, 


and I cannot see where you would have selected a better position 
for the University. I believe Mr. Lincoln himself would take you 
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by the hand and tell you that you could do him no greater honor 
than to erect a University in his name which would educate the 
descendants of the old mountain soldiers who left their own state 
and stood by him for the Union during the Civil War.* 


When Howard, Patterson and their early associates passed 
from the scene, others carried on. Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity has continued to nurture its Lincoln traditions and 


has become a Lincoln shrine in the South. Growing slowly 


and painfully as most educational institutions do, maintained 


and developed by philanthropic Americans who believe in 
its mission of service, it is a center of learning and culture 
for the young people of Lincoln’s kind. Its collection of 
Lincoln books and manuscripts is one of the largest in the 
world. One of its educational objectives is to emphasize the 
ideals and philosophy of the man who pointed to Cumber- 
land Gap and spoke so gratefully to General Howard of the 
people of that area. As a significant part of the Lincoln 
heritage in the South, Lincoln Memorial University will 
continue to give strength and leadership to the Union which 
Lincoln struggled to preserve. 


8. Patterson to Howard, Feb. 2, 1901, Howard Papers, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Me. 
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BY THE standards of a century ago Mary Todd Lin- 
coln was a much traveled person. Few women of her time 
went to New York on shopping trips as frequently as she 
did when she lived at the White House. And fewer still 
spent as much time abroad as she did after her hubsand’s 
death. While some of her travels have been recorded in 
detail — particularly those on which she accompanied her 
husband — others have been almost forgotten. The purpose 
of this paper is to attempt to remedy that neglect. Many of 
the details are trivial, but these travels on her own respon- 
sibility reveal two characteristics of Mrs. Lincoln: One was 
her interest in boats and water travel, and the other was a 
penchant for keeping the newspaper reporters guessing about 
her plans. 

In 1837 eighteen-year-old Mary Todd left her home in 
Lexington, Kentucky, to visit her sister Elizabeth Edwards 
in Springfield, Illinois. ‘Two years later she went to Spring- 
field again — this time to stay and to marry the tall lawyer 
and politician Abraham Lincoln. On Lincoln’s way to 
Congress in 1847, the family — including sons Robert and 
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Eddie — stopped for a visit at Lexington, and Mary and 
the boys returned there the next spring while Lincoln re- 
mained in Washington until the end of the congressional 
session and then made a speaking tour for Zachary Tavlor’s 
presidential candidacy. All the family but Abraham were 
again in Lexington during the short session of 1848-1849, 
and husband and wife made two business trips there in late 
1849 and 1850 in connection with the settlement of the 
estates of Mary’s father and grandmother. 

There is no reason to doubt that, on all these trips, they 
followed the customary route — by rail from Lexington to 
Louisville, then by steamer down the Ohio to Cairo and up 
the Mississippi to Alton, where they could take the stage- 
coach direct to Springfield or transfer to an Illinois River 
boat for Naples and then proceed by stage. Available evi- 
dence indicates that when Mary visited Columbia, Missouri, 
in 1840, she went up the Missouri River by steamboat, and 
that after their Lexington visit in 1847 the family continued 
up the Ohio from Maysville, Kentucky, to Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia (now West Virginia), where they took the National 
Road to the then terminus of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

During the 1850's the care of a growing family seems to 
have confined Mary Lincoln largely to Springfield; during 
that same decade railroads were constructed at such a rate 
that her later recorded trips up to the time of her husband’s 
inauguration as President — to the Alton debate in 1858, 
on the Ohio speaking tour in 1859, to Chicago in November, 
1860, a shopping trip to New York in January, 1861, and 
the trip to Washington the following month for the inaugura- 
tion — could be and were made entirely “on the cars.”” But 


from her earlier travels the new First Lady seems to have 


acquired an interest in ships, which, during her occupancy 
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of the White House, she took occasion to satisfy whenever 
possible.’ 

On the afternoon of May 10, 1861, Mrs. Lincoln, accom- 
panied by William S. Wood, Colonel Robert Anderson, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Todd Grimsley and a niece, left Washington to 
visit New York City. Although they had been invited to 
make the journey entirely by water, they proceeded by way 


of Annapolis to Philadelphia, where they arrived that same 


evening. Colonel Anderson was officially welcomed at In- 


dependence Hall on the afternoon of the following day and 


lionized for his heroic defense of Fort Sumter. Immediately 


following these festivities the group left Philadelphia and 


1. If it is true — and it has never 
been proved or disproved 
say, that Mary met Lincoln at Ni- 
agara Falls on his return from the 
New England speaking tour in 1848, 
she would have been with him on 
his lake trip on the Globe. “A. Lin- 
coln and Family” registered at the 
Cataract House, Niagara Falls, in 
1857 during Lincoln’s trip to New 
York in regard to his fee in the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad case. “We vis- 
ited Niagara, Canada, New York and 
other points of interest,” Mary wrote 
her half-sister Emilie on September 
20; but she does not indicate whether 
any part of the trip was made by boat. 
See also Ruth Painter Randall, Mary 
Lincoln: Biography of a Marriage 
Boston, 1953); Randall, Lincoln’s 
Boston, 1955); Benjamin P. 
Thomas, Lincoln, 1847-1853: Being 
the Day-by-Day Activities of Abra- 
ham Lincoln from January 1, 1847 
to December 31, 1853 (Springfield, 
1936); Paul M. Angle, Lincoln, 1854- 
1861: Being the Day-by-Day Activi- 
tives of Abraham Lincoln from Janu- 
ary 1, 1854 to March 4, 1861 (Spring- 
field, 1933); William H. Townsend, 
Lincoln and the Bluegrass: Slavery 
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as some 


Sons 


and Civil War in Kentucky 
ton, 1955); Irving Stone, Love Is 
Eternal: A Novel about Mary Todd 
and Abraham Lincoln (Garden City, 
1954); Harry E. Pratt, The Personal 
Finances of Abraham Lincoln (Spring- 
field, 1943); Levi North to Lyman 
Trumbull, April 16, 1864, Trumbull 
Papers, Library of Congress. 

2. Wood was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings by Lincoln, 
but the Senate refused to confirm his 
appointment; Mrs. Grimsley was Mrs. 
Lincoln’s cousin, and the niece was 
Edwards Baker or 
Elizabeth Edwards, daughters of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Todd Edwards. Mrs. 
Grimsley says that Mrs. Lincoln, on 
a previous trip to New York, had 
traveled by water as far as Perth 
Amboy, N.J. But she confused the 
events of these two trips. Her main 
theme was to refute the stories of 
purchases made by Mrs. Lincoln in 
New York, but she either had a poor 
memory or deliberately misstated the 
facts. Elizabeth Todd Grimsley, 
“Six Months in the White House,” 
Journal of the Illinois State Histori- 
cal Society, XIX (Oct.-Jan., 1926- 


27): 58-59. 
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reached New York at 6:30 p.m. Mrs. Lincoln took a suite 
at the Metropolitan Hotel and appeared to be “in the best 
of health and spirits.” 

To Washington reporters she had announced that she did 
not intend to remain very long in New York. Rarely, though, 
did Mrs. Lincoln tell the newspapers the truth about her 
travel plans. On Sunday morning, May 12, she created “a 
great sensation” by appearing in the congregation of the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Plymouth Church in Brooklyn. And 
soon the papers reported that she intended to tarry “several 
days” in New York for the purpose of shopping and relax- 
ing “from the arduous cares and duties of the White House.” 

On Monday morning the President’s wife “inspected a 
number of carriages at Brewster’s manufactory, and later 
in the day visited {Alexander T.| Stewart’s and other dry- 
goods stores, purchasing quite extensively.” She had dinner 


with “an intimate friend” and then returned to the Metro- 


politan, where she received numerous visitors. On ‘Tuesday 


she made large purchases at Lord & Taylor’s and in the 
afternoon called on Colonel Anderson at the Brevoort House. 
That evening a group of friends accompanied her to Laura 
Keene’s Theatre, where the program which began at 
8 p.M. — included “The Seven Sisters,” “Uncle Sam’s Magic 
Lantern,” “Beautiful Union Tableaux” and “The Birth of 
the Butterfly in the Bower of Ferns.” 

Mrs. Lincoln went on more shopping excursions on 
Wednesday. She returned to Lord & Taylor’s before going 
on to E. V. Haughwout & Company, at 488-492 Broadway, 
where she ordered a dinner service in solferino and gold 
for the White House, each piece to have the “arms of the 
United States emblazoned” on it.* In the afternoon she 


3. The cost was $3,195, and the bill was dated Sept. 2, 1861, indi- 


J 
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“paid a visit of exploration” to the Great Eastern, the largest 
ship afloat at that time.“ She was received aboard the ship 


“with the most marked attention.” Evidently she walked 
about the decks for some time, because after her visit she 
was “too fatigued to see company.” 

Thursday morning, May 16, Mrs. Lincoln took a carriage 
ride to the Brooklyn Navy Yard and Greenwood Cemetery. 
During the afternoon she made purchases at several stores, 
and at 10:30 p.M. the band of the Empire City Regiment 
appeared beneath the windows of the hotel and serenaded 


her. The Excelsior Brigade was also lined up below her 


Mrs. 


Lincoln, who had been resting in her rooms, appeared at 


casement to pay its respects to the President’s lady. 


the window, bowed her compliments to the assembled 
throng and dropped a bouquet to the band. For this 
gesture she received a hearty cheer. The next morning 
Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Grimsley and Wood were escorted 
through the Park Barracks and after an inspection were 
given refreshments in one of the officers’ apartments. The 
First Lady called at the Springler Institute in the afternoon, 
and at 5 P.M. boarded the Fall River boat en route to Boston 
to visit her son Robert Todd Lincoln, who was attending 
Harvard College.° 

She reached Boston on the morning of May 18. Senator 


Scott Russell and Company for the 
Eastern Steam Navigation Company. 
The construction of the 693-foot-long 


cating the time of delivery to the 
White House. This set of Haviland 


china is on permanent display in 


the White House. Harry E. Pratt and 
Ernest E. East, “Mrs. Lincoln Re- 
furbishes the White House,” Lincoln 
Herald, XLVII (Feb., 1945): 20; 
R. Gerald McMurtry, “Lincoln White 
House Glass and China,” ibid., XLIX 
June, 1947): 34. 

4. The Great Eastern was built at 
Millwall on the Thames, by John 
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vessel took four years (1854-1858), 
but she proved unsuitable for regu- 
lar Atlantic passenger service. She 
successfully laid the Atlantic cable 
in 1866, however, and was broken 
up for scrap in 1889. 

5. This visit is described in New- 
York Tribune, May 10-18, 1861; New 
York Herald, May 11-13, 17, 1861. 
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Charles Sumner had made arrangements for “a charming 


reception at the Revere House,” and the visitors were treated 


to fine dinners and pleasant meetings with distinguished men 
of the community and the college. After spending Sunday 
with Robert, Mrs. Lincoln returned to New York (probably 
by boat). She arrived at the Metropolitan on the after- 
noon of May 20 but left New York the following day.. She 
was back at the White House by May 24 and accompanied 
the President to view the body of Elmer E. Ellsworth." 

Again, on July 9, 1862, Mrs. Lincoln, accompanied by 
some servants and her youngest son Thomas (“Tad”) Lin- 
coln, arrived in New York and registered at the Metro- 
politan. Robert Lincoln joined her there on the evening 
of July 10. True to form, she announced that she intended 
to visit West Point on July 12, but the day came and the 
expected event did not take place. Similar announcements 
on July 15 and 16 were also “red herrings.” 

At noon on July 14 — accompanied by Robert and Tad; 
Captain W. A. Murfey, of the United States Military Rail- 
road Department; Hon. Rufus F. Andrews, Surveyor of the 
Port of New York; Colonel Thomas W. Sweney, Assessor 
of Internal Revenue at Philadelphia; and Major Gilbert 
of New York — she boarded the revenue cutter J. C. Winants 
and sailed for Flushing Bay. There they were received 
aboard the Great Eastern by Captain Walter Paton of the 
Royal Navy; they later paid a call on the steamer City of 
New York, where they had lunch. Early the next day 
Mrs. Lincoln boarded the Winants again, for a trip about 
New York harbor, accompanied by Mrs. Wm. H. Marston, 


an old friend, Mrs. Thomas Campbell, Captain and Mrs. 


6. N.Y. Tribune, May 19, 1861; Grimsley, “Six Months in the White 
N.Y. Herald, May 20 1861; House,” 59. 
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Murfey, Andrews, Sweney and Gilbert. Starting at 10 A.M. 
from the anchorage at the foot of Spring Street, the sight- 
seers sailed up the East River past the Great Eastern, took 
a swing around the lightship off Sandy Hook and did not 
return to the city until evening. 

On July 16 Mrs. Lincoln went to the New England Sol- 
diers’ Relief Association, at 194 Broadway, and signed the 
visitors’ book. ‘The next morning she and her sons, with 
Sweney, entered a special car which had been “attached 
to the train for Washington from Jersey City,” and a few 
minutes after 7 A.M. departed from the station.’ 

The First Lady and Tad returned to New York on the 
evening of October 20, 1862, and again took quarters at 
the Metropolitan. In all probability she had deserted 
Washington in order to rest and shop, but so many dlis- 
tinguished visitors called upon her that she found little time 
for relaxation. Soon after the band from the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard serenaded her on October 25, the newspapers 


remarked that her health “has obliged her to decline seeing 


many distinguished citizens and strangers who have called 


at the Metropolitan Hotel for that purpose.” 

By October 28, however, she had “entirely recovered from 
the slight indisposition under which she has been laboring 
for the last few days”; she “resumed her shopping excur- 
sions, “‘received a number of visitors at the Metropolitan 
Hotel,” and the next day joined Andrews, General Nathaniel 
P. Banks and a group of friends for a trip in a harbor cutter 
out to the ship-of-the-line North Carolina, the flagship of 


7. N.Y. Herald, July 10, 11, 14- en Island; Tad, however, was cer- 
16, 18, 1862; Parke-Bernet Galleries’ tainly along, because he and Sweney 
Catalogue, Dec. 3, 1957. Robert was were fast friends. See Gustav Gump- 
not on the Winants on July 15; in- — ert, “Tad Lincoln and Gus Gumpert,” 
stead, he was the guest of Col. Frank Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., XLVIII 


E. Howe ‘Hamilton House) on Stat- Spring, 1955): 42, 44. 
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Rear Admiral Hiram Paulding, being used as a receiving 
ship in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Captain Lowber escorted 
Mrs. Lincoln aboard the North Carolina at one o’clock, and 
she remained aboard until nearly four. An hour later she 
landed back in New York after a very pleasant afternoon. 
A visit to many New York City stores occupied her time 
“during the greater part” of October 31; the remainder of 
this day was spent chatting with friends and officials. The 
next day she left the hotel at 2 p.m. and drove along Bloom- 
indale Road and through Central Park with Generals Win- 
field Scott and Robert Anderson, returning about five.* 

On the morning of November 7 she left the Metropolitan 
with Tad and Captain and Mrs. Murfey, and proceeded 
by the Lake Shore route to Boston to visit Robert at Harvard. 
They arrived that same day and took rooms at the Parker 
House. President Lincoln knew of her plans and addressed 
a telegram to her at Boston on November g. A band sere- 
naded the First Lady on November io, and she graciously 
acknowledged the tribute by appearing at the window sev- 
eral times and waving her handkerchief.’ 

Her visit with Robert was not lengthy, since she was back 
at the Metropolitan in New York by November 13. She 
told the journalists at first that she intended to remain “a 
short time” in New York before returning to Washington; 
then she announced that she would leave on November 20 


“should the weather prove favorable.” Of course, the 


I 4 
weather proved “unfavorable” several times; finally, she 


and Tad, with Captain Murfey, left at 74.m. on Novem- 


8. N.Y. Tribune, Oct. 21, 1867; PP. Basler, ed., Marion Dolores Pratt 
N.Y. Herald, Oct 5, | €- and Lloyd A. Dunlap, asst. eds., The 
30, Nov. 1, 2, 1862. Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 

9. Ibid., Nov. 8, 10, 14, 1862; Roy New Brunswick, N.J., 1953), V: 492 

(hereafter cited as Collected Works). 
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ber 27 in a special car which went directly to Washington 
by way of Philadelphia and Baltimore. Mary Lincoln 
reached Washington that evening after having been away 
over five weeks. She must have smiled as she read the 
newspaper accounts of her return, because she had again 


outwitted the reporters and the reading public. One re- 


porter wrote that “there were few upon the train who knew 


9910 


that this distinguished lady was among the passengers. 

Early in April, 1863, Mrs. Lincoln decided that the Presi- 
dent needed a rest, and a trip to the Army of the Potomac 
was arranged. The review of the army was planned in 
honor of ‘Tad’s birthday, April 4, but not until that day did 
the Lincolns leave Washington. Accompanying them were 
Noah Brooks, an old Illinois acquaintance of the President, 
now Washington correspondent for the Sacramento Union; 
Dr. Anson G. Henry, an old Springfield friend, now sur- 
veyor general of Washington Territory; and Captain Me- 
doram Crawford, commander of the Emigrant Escort Serv- 
ice. Just half an hour before the party sailed, Dr. Henry 
suggested that the President also invite Attorney General 
Edward Bates. Bates accepted gladly, and at 5 p.m. at the 
Navy Yard the members of the excursion boarded the Carrie 
Martin, which slipped way from the pier at sunset, steam- 
ing off into a blinding snowstorm." 

On the following morning the little craft arrived at the 
Aquia Creek landing. A special train carried the Presi- 
dent’s party to Falmouth station, whence they were con- 
veyed in wagons to General Joseph Hooker’s headquarters. 


10. N.Y. Herald, Nov. 13, 18, 20, 
1862. 

“Castine” [Noah Brooks], 
Washington, April 12, 1863, in Sac- 
ramento (Calif.) Union, May 8, 
1863; Brooks, “A Boy in the White 
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House,” St. Nicholas, X (Nov., 1882) : 
62; A. G. Henry to his wife, April 
12, 1863, Henry Papers, Illinois State 
Historical Library; Howard K. Beale, 
ed., The Diary of Edward Bates, 
1859-1866 (Washington, 1933), 287. 
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Two large hospital tents were pitched nearby — one for 
the President and family, the other for Dr. Henry, Brooks 
and Crawford. Bates spent much of his time with members 
of the Eleventh Infantry. Tad, sporting a gray suit, ram- 
bled about the many tents and examined “the quarters of 
the staff’ while the orderlies and sentries watched with 
amused curiosity. After a thorough review of the various 
corps, Lincoln and his party left the army on the after- 
noon of April 10 and returned to Washington on the Carrie 
Martin, escorted by Generals Carl Schurz and Daniel E. 
Sickles. They arrived that same evening.” 

It was Mrs. Lincoln’s habit to spend long periods of time 
away from Washington during hot weather. In the late 
summer of 1863 she decided to visit New York City again, 
but she concealed her movements so successfully that the 
New York papers did not discover for several days that she 
was in the city. On August 22 one writer reported that 
Mrs. Lincoln, “who has been in the city a few days,” had on 
August 20 visited the French frigate La Guerriére, com- 
manded by Admiral Renaud, which was lying “off the Bat- 
tery, in the North River.” Following her inspection of the 


thirty-six-gun frigate, Mrs. Lincoln re-embarked in the 
Winants, which had taken her to the larger ship, for a cruise 


before returning to shore. On August 24 she left New York 


for Manchester, Vermont, where she remained for some 
time in the Equinox House.” 

Since Russia feared that a war with Great Britain might 
result from the current Polish uprising, and since she also 
wanted to give a demonstration of her opposition to possible 


12. “Castine,” Washington, April 1863; Beale, Diary of Edward Bates, 
12, 1863, in Sacramento Union, May 288; N.Y. Herald, April 10, 1863. 
8, 1863; National Intelligencer 13. Ibid., Aug. 22, 27, Sept. 1, 
(Washington, D.C.), April 9, 14, 1863; N.Y. Tribune, Aug. 22, 1863. 
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Anglo-French intervention in the Civil War, the Russian 
fleet was ordered to the United States so that it might be 
in a position for action in the Atlantic Ocean. Upon put- 
ting out to sea the Russian warships separated, each pro- 
ceeding alone. One of the first to arrive at New York was 
the frigate Osliaba, which appeared in port on the morning 
of September 11, 1863. Mrs. Lincoln, who had returned 
to New York from Manchester some time after September 
6, visited the Osliaba on September 16 in a company which 
included Mrs. Nathaniel P. Banks, General John A. Dix 
The 


visitors arrived on board about 2 p.m. and after examining 


and Russian Consul-General Baron d’Ostensacken. 


the frigate were taken to Captain Boutakoff’s cabin for re- 
freshments. The President’s wife offered a toast, ‘“The 


health of the Emperor of Russia,” to which the Captain 


replied by toasting “The President of the United States.” 


After spending approximately an hour in pleasant conversa- 
tion, Mrs. Lincoln and party left the Osliaba and returned 


to shore.”’ 


14. The Osliaba, commanded by 
Captain Boutakoff, was 235 feet in 
length, 48 feet at the beam, 22 feet 
deep in the hold, and of 3,000 tons 
burden. Her armament consisted of 
forty 68-pounders and a stern gun 
mounted on a platform. Her crew 
numbered 450, who doubled as sailors 
or marines as occasion demanded. 
The frigate Alexander Nevsky came 
into New York on Sept. 24, followed 
later by the Presviet, Variag, Vitcase, 
Almos, Isoumvoud and Jahont. After 
visiting New York the Russian ships 
sailed to Washington, anchoring in 
the Potomac near Alexandria on the 
afternoon of Dec. 2. Various heads 
of departments visited the fleet on 
Dec. 7, and Secretary of State Wil- 
liam H. Seward gave a dinner for 
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its officers that evening. Lincoln held 
a reception for them at the White 
House on Dec. 19. There is no rec- 
ord, however, of Mrs. Lincoln’s hav- 
ing gone on board any of the Rus- 
sian ships at this time, though Albert 
A. Woldman, in his Lincoln and the 
Russians (Cleveland, 1952), 147, con- 
fuses matters by talking about Mrs. 
and Boutakoff’s toasts in 

with the fleet’s visit to 
the Potomac. Russia’s Pacific fleet 
also sailed into American waters, 
anchoring at San Francisco. Nikolay 
Andreyevich Rimsky-Korsakov, My 
Musical Life (New York, 1942), 40- 
45; N.Y. Tribune, Sept. 12, 18, 25, 
26, 1863; N.Y. Herald, Sept. 17, Dec. 
3, 8, 20, 1863; Collected Works, VI: 
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Lincoln missed the companionship of his wife and wrote 
to her at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York on Septem- 
ber 21, telling her that the air was cool in Washington and 
that he would be glad to see her and Tad. But instead of 
returning to Washington she boarded a revenue steamer 
(probably the Winants) with Andrews and Dix for a visit 
to West Point on September 24. There she met General 
Scott and had dinner with him that evening, returning to 
New York on the same steamer. On that day her husband 
wrote her about the death of Confederate General Ben 
Hardin Helm, her brother-in-law, at Chickamauga; but 
even this sad news did not bring Mrs. Lincoln home to 
Washington until the evening of September 28."° 
Not until March 23, 1865, is there a further account of 
Mrs. Lincoln’s water travels. To escape from his official 
duties and pressures, Lincoln, together with his wife and 
Tad, left Washington at noon on the steamer River Queen, 
convoyed by the Bat. ‘Their destination was City Point, 
Virginia, the headquarters of General Ulysses S. Grant. The 
General had on his staff a certain captain who was dear to 
the hearts of President and Mrs. Lincoln — their son, Robert 
Todd Lincoln. By noon of March 24 the Lincolns were at 
Fortress Monroe, where Mrs. Lincoln stopped to send a 
telegram to Mrs. Mary Ann Cuthbert, the White House 


housekeeper, asking if everything was all right. By 8:30 p.m. 


they were at City Point.” 

During one of the army reviews the First Lady took of- 
fense at Mrs. Edward O. C. Ord’s riding beside the Presi- 
dent and, in a huff, left City Point on the River Queen on 
April 1, arriving in Washington the next morning. Tad 


15. Ibid., VI: 471, 478; N.Y. Ann Cuthbert, March 24, 1865, tele- 
Herald, Sept. 26, 29, 1863. gram, Ill. State Hist. Lib.; N.Y. 
16. Mary Lincoln to Mrs. Mary Herald, March 24, 26, 27, 1865. 
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and his father remained with Grant. Mrs. Lincoln, back 
at the White House, detailed Joseph Sheldon, a member of 
the Metropolitan Police, to stand guard at the Mansion. 
Her temper had probably cooled by this time, because she 
sent a telegram to her husband saying that she wished to 
return on April 5. She kept to this schedule and on April 
6 was at Fortress Monroe en route back to City Point. She 
evidently brought some friends with her, because, when the 
Lincolns left City Point at 11 p.m. on April 8, Senators 
Charles Sumner and James Harlan and Mrs. Harlan ac- 
companied them back to Washington on the River Queen. 
They landed on the night of April 9.” 

Less than a week later, on April 15, the President died 
from the bullet fired by John Wilkes Booth the previous 
evening. It seems, from a careful examination of the facts, 
that this event tended to accentuate Mrs. Lincoln’s peculiar 
mental patterns and made her, more than ever, emotionally 
unstable. After making a fool of herself with the old- 
clothes scandal in 1867, she decided to leave the United 
States. 

A year later, after attending Robert’s marriage to Mary 
Harlan in Washington on September 24, 1868, Mary Lincoln 
returned to Baltimore and made preparations for a trip to 
Europe. Tad remained with the Harlans and went to 
Baltimore just in time to sail with his mother from that city 
on the steamer Baltimore on October 1. “Mrs. Lincoln 
has partially outwitted the newsmongers,” said the New 
York Tribune, “and has departed in peace for Europe, in- 


tending to place her son at school.” The Baltimore docked 


17. Mary Lincoln to A. Lincoln, April 3, 1865, Ill. State Hist. Lib.; 
April 2 [1865], Mary Lincoln to Collected Works, VIII: 381; N.Y. 


Edwin M. Stanton, April 6, 1865, Herald, April 10, 1865; National In- 
telegrams; note by Mary Lincoln, — telligencer, April 10, 1865. 
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at Southampton, England, at 6 p.m. on October 15, and 
from there the travels of mother and son led to Germany. 
During this European sojourn they crossed the English 
Channel three times — for a sight-seeing trip to Scotland 
in 1869 and back to the Continent, and in 1870, on the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian War, to England, where Tad 
continued his education.”* 

The following year Mrs. Lincoln determined to return 
to the United States to see Robert and her young grand- 
daughter. On April 29, 1871, she and Tad sailed from 
Liverpool on board the Russta. General Philip H. Sheridan 
was on the same ship. The Russia’s scheduled landing in 
New York was delayed from May g to May 10; since, how- 
ever, a reception for the General had been planned, the cut- 
ter Bronx sailed out to meet the famous soldier, and also took 
Mrs. Lincoln and Tad ashore. Mrs. Lincoln was “‘still clad 
in mourning, but looks well.” They stayed at the Everett 
House a few days and left on the morning of May 15 for 
Chicago. But only two months later, July 15, Tad died.” 

After this cruel blow, Mrs. Lincoln said she had little 
reason to live; her mental condition grew worse and she 
spent some time in an asylum. After her release in 1876 


she fled to Europe once again. Apparently she eluded the 


newspapermen, for it is not known just when she sailed; 


but she wrote from Le Havre, France, on October 17, 1876, 
to her grandnephew that she was sailing to Bordeaux on 


the Columbia the next day. For four years she wandered 


18. Mary Lincoln to Mrs. Felician 
Slataper, Sept. 25, 29, 1868, Aug. 
21, 1869, Nov. 7, 1870, July 27 
[1871?], in Justin G. Turner, “The 
Mary Lincoln Letters to Mrs. Felician 
Slataper,” Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., 
XLIX (Spring, 1956): 19-22, 28-31; 


Illinois State Journal (Springfield), 
Oct. 6, 1868; N.Y. Tribune, Oct. 6, 
16, 1868. They did not sail from New 
York, as stated by some authors. 

19. N.Y. Tribune, May 11, 1871; 
Chicago Tribune, May 11, 1871; IIl. 
State Jour., May 16, July 16, 1871. 
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about Europe and then booked passage back to the United 
States on the Amérique, which steamed out of Le Havre 
on October 16, 1880. One of her fellow-passengers, the 
“divine Sarah” Bernhardt, later told how she helped to 
save Mrs. Lincoln’s life by grabbing her skirts as she fell 
toward a staircase (called a “ladder” by sailors). The 
actress recalled that Lincoln’s widow was still dressed in 
black and appeared very sad. It was not an easy voyage 


because for three days and nights the Amérique was tossed 
about by “wild storms.” When she finally docked at her 
pier in New York at 6:30 A.M. on October 27, Mrs. Lin- 


coln disembarked and went immediately to the Clarendon 
Hotel. Reporters thought she was very ill because she re- 
fused to see anyone, but she was not in the mood to meet 
people.” 

Her stay in New York was brief, and she returned to 
Springfield about November 3, taking up her residence again 
with the Ninian Edwards family on South Second Street. 
A local paper declared that “Mrs. Lincoln is in very good 
health, and the reports telegraphed over the country that 
she was taken seriously ill on her arrival in New York were 
unfounded.” But the lonely widow had made her last 
voyage. In spite of the denials, she was seriously ill and 
died at her sister’s home in Springfield on July 16, 1882.” 

20. Mary Lincoln to Lewis Baker, My Life (New York, 1907), 370, 377. 
Oct. 17, 1876, Oct. 7, 1880, Ill. State 21. Ill. State Jour., Nov. 4, 1880, 


Hist. Lib.; N.Y. Tribune, Oct. 17, 28, July 17, 1882; The Round Table 
1880; Sarah Bernhardt, Memories of | (Springfield), July 22, 1882. 
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Three R’s in Lincoln’s Education: 


Rogers, Riggin and Rankin 





Though a young man, James T. Hickey has been collecting 
Lincolniana for almost twenty years. He was appointed to the 
staff of the Illinois State Historical Library in February, 1958. 
Hickey is a director of the Logan County Historical Society 
and a past director of the State Society. As a result of the 
discovery in 1957 of twenty-two books from the library of 
Colonel Matthew Rogers, he proposes some new theories 
about Abraham Lincoln’s education. 


THE NAME Of Rogers is not unknown to Lincoln 
scholars, for a number of authors have mentioned the fact 
that the New Salem schoolmaster Mentor Graham sent 
Abraham Lincoln to the Rogers home to borrow books.’ But 
in discussions of Lincoln’s education, the name has been 
largely ignored, probably because so little has been known 
about the Rogers family, and two others to whom they were 
related by marriage — the Rankin and the Riggin families. 

The writer’s interest in these families and in Lincoln’s 
education at New Salem was recently stimulated by the dis- 
covery of twenty-two volumes which were once a part of 
the Rogers’ library. The fact that the Rogers family was 


1. Ida M. Tarbell, In the Foot- cago, 1944), 135; M. L. Houser, The 


steps of the Lincolns (New York, 
1924), 216; Rufus Rockwell Wilson, 
What Lincoln Read (Washington, 
D.C., 1932), 43; Kunigunde Duncan 
and D. F. Nickols, Mentor Graham, 
the Man Who Taught Lincoln (Chi- 


Education of Abraham Lincoln (Pe- 
oria, 1938), 11; Luther Emerson Rob- 
inson, Abraham Lincoln as a Man of 
Letters (New York, 1923), 19, 20, 
21; Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, 
the Prairie Years (New York, 1926), 
I: 416-17. 
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well educated and had a library unusually large for the 
frontier suggests that they may have had more to do with 


Lincoln’s education than has been supposed.’ 

Colonel Matthew Rogers was a descendant of John 
Rogers of England, who was burned at the stake in 1555 
for his Protestant preaching. The family, which migrated 
to America in 1635, was prominent in colonial history. 
Colonel Rogers himself was born in Connecticut in 1770. 
As a youth he was apprenticed to a ship’s carpenter, but he 
later became a farmer and emigrated to New York, where he 
purchased about one hundred acres of land near Coopers- 
town. He married Susanna Morse, a daughter of Judge 
Timothy Morse of Woodstock, Connecticut, and a second 
counsin of Samuel F. B. Morse. They became the parents 
of eight children, the oldest, Miriam Lee, born August 7, 
1794, and the youngest, Henry C., born January 20, 1808. 
During the War of 1812, Matthew Rogers served as colonel 
of the 54th Regiment, New York Militia. After the war, 
in the summer of 1818, he sold his farm and property at 
Cooperstown and, on September 25, started for Illinois with 
his family, which by then included Martin Higgins, the 
husband of his daughter Anna. The first one hundred fifty 


miles of the trip, from Cooperstown to Olean Point on the 


2. George A. Seipp, a Minne- the file of Niles’ Register. Since 


apolis, Minn., bookbinder and Lin- 
coln student, some time ago called 
the author’s attention to a number 
of old books owned by Augustus K. 
Riggin, of Petersburg, Ill. Mr. Rig- 
gin, the great-grandson of Col. Mat- 
thew Rogers, had inherited these 
volumes from the Rogers and Rig- 
gin libraries and was willing to sell 
some of them. Of the books that are 
known to have come from the Colo- 
nel’s library, the author now owns 
twenty, and Mr. Seipp owns one — 
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these purchases were made, another 
book from the Colonel’s library has 
been discovered. It is owned by Mrs. 
June Power Reilly, of Cantrall, Ill. 
This volume, The Art of War, was 
sold by the Colonel to Mrs. Reilly’s 
grandfather, George Power. It is safe 
to assume, both because of this latest 
discovery and because of the large 
number of Rogers’ heirs, that the 
books owned by Mr. Riggin were 
only a small part of the Colonel’s 
original library. 
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Allegheny River, was made by wagon. At Olean Point, 
Rogers built a double flatboat which carried his family 
down the Allegheny to Pittsburgh and on down the Ohio to 
Shawneetown, Illinois, where they arrived December 17, 
1818. Again the family and their household goods were 
loaded on two large wagons, each drawn by six horses, which 
carried them across southern Illinois to the new town of 
Troy in Madison County, about eighteen miles east by north- 
east of St. Louis.’ 

Here the Rogers family met James and Harry Riggin. 
James Riggin and David Hendershott, founders of the new 


town, were in the process of establishing a local government 


and promoting immigration to Troy. James also operated 


a store along with his brother Harry and Samuel Ried.* 
The Riggin brothers were sons of the Rev. James Riggin, a 
Methodist preacher of Sevierville, Tennessee. Originally 
Catholic, the Riggin family had renounced Catholicism 
when they came to America from Ireland.’ In 1817 Harry 
Riggin migrated to Illinois, where he taught school for 
awhile. His brother soon joined him, and they went into 
business together at Troy.° 

The Rogers family remained at Troy during 1819 and 
1820, and on March 2, 1820, the Rogers and Riggin families 
were drawn closer together when Colonel Rogers’ daughter 
Miriam Lee married Harry Riggin.' 

In October, 1819, Colonel Rogers had made a trip to 


3. Illustrated Atlas Map of Me- History of Madison County, Illinois 
nard County, Illinois (W. R. Brink & and Its People, 1812 to 1912 (Chi- 
Co., n.p. [Philadelphia], 1874), 31; cago, 1912), I: 557-58. 

Augustus Kerr Riggin, “History of 5. Atlas Map of Menard County, 
the Rogers and Riggin Families,” 31. 

copy of manuscript in the Illinois 6. Ibid. 

State Historical Library. 7. Riggin, “History of the Rogers 

4. W. T. Norton, ed., Centennial and Riggin Families”; Atlas Map of 

Menard County, 31. 
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Sangamon County, where he staked a claim and built a 
cabin. On March 26, 1821, he took his family to the new 
home in what is now Menard County. Harry Riggin and 
his wife located nearby at the same time.” 

Matthew Rogers’ home was a mile north of the present- 
day town of Athens, and here he farmed and operated a 
tree nursery. He built the first frame barn north of the 
Sangamon River in 1826 or 1827, and in 1828 built the first 
frame house north of the river. On January 2, 1828, a post 
office called Rogers (first in the area) was established at 
his home, and he was appointed the first postmaster. His 
son Henry C. Rogers succeeded him on February 13, 1829.” 

By that year several members of the Colonel’s family had 
His son Matthew, married to Laura Hall and 


left home. 
the father of two children, Harriet and Fidelia, had appar- 
ently become widowed, for he left his children with his 


sister, Miriam Riggin, and moved to Louisiana, where he 
became the owner of a large plantation. In a letter home, 
dated September 12, 1828, he sent $20 to be used for the 
education of the children. As he said, “I wish to give them 
a genteel and respectable education.” 

Two other sons, John Lee and Timothy, who ultimately 
become doctors, attended medical college in Cincinnati dur- 
ing the period 1827-1830; John Lee settled in Shreveport, 
They, 


Louisiana, and Timothy in Centreville, Mississippi. 


too, became the owners of large plantations.” 


8. Ibid. 

g.. John Clark Harris, History of 
Athens ... ({Athens, Iil.?], ca. 1938), 
[5]; Henry B. Rankin, Personal Rec- 
ollections of Abraham Lincoln (New 
York, 1916), 62-69. Post Office De- 
partment records, in the National 
Archives, Matthew 


however, show 
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Rogers as postmaster until Feb. 6, 
1832, both when the town was Rogers 
and after it became Athens. 

10. Photostat of letter in author’s 
possession. 

11. Rogers and Riggin family let- 
ters, Ill. State Hist. Lib. 
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Elizabeth Rogers married James Riggin, the brother of 
her sister’s husband, and moved with him to Lebanon, IIli- 
nois, where they were very active in McKendree College, he 
becoming the first secretary of the college in 1837. Henry 
C. Rogers, another son of the Colonel, married Sarah Moore, 
November 26, 1829, and settled on the farm adjoining his 
father’s.” 

On September 5, 1831, Arminda, the second Rogers child 
and the last to marry, became the wife of Amberry A. 
Rankin, who had come to Illinois in 1828 from Cynthiana, 
Kentucky. 

When Lincoln arrived at New Salem in 1831, the Rogers 
family included the Colonel and his second wife, Anna 
Senter, whom he had married May 5, 1830 (his first wife 
died September 18, 1828), Martin and Anna Higgins, Harry 
and Miriam Riggin, Amberry and Arminda Rankin, Henry 
C. and Sarah Rogers and, of course, several grandchildren.” 

At that time the family was busy in the promotion and 
development of a new town. On September 7, 1831, Harry 
Riggin and Abner Hall employed James Stevenson to sur- 
vey the new town of Athens. Here Colonel Rogers had 
built a two-story frame building, which is still standing. Into 
this building, on November 4, 1831, Henry C. Rogers moved 


the post office, changing its name from Rogers to Athens. 
During the early part of the following year, Harry Riggin 
and Amberry A. Rankin opened a store in the building. It 
is probable that this store was a family venture, for a license 
to retail merchandise was issued by the clerk of the Sanga- 


mon County Commissioners’ 


12. Sangamon County Marriage 
Records. 

13. Ibid.; Atlas Map of Menard 
County, 31; Riggin, “History of the 


Court to Harry Riggin and 


Rogers and Riggin Families.” 

14. Harris, History of Athens, [5]; 
Riggin, “History of the Rogers and 
Riggin Families.” 
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Arminda Rogers Rankin as Henry C. Rogers, who voted 
she appeared at the age of for Lincoln every time he 
eighty-two. had an opportunity. 


Company on April 23, 1831, for a fee of $7.50. Also, a 
bill of Knapp & Pogue, Beardstown wholesale merchants, 
lists supplies sold to “Col. Rogers’ store” during 1832.” 
While members of the Rogers family were closely allied 
in business, apparently they were not in such close agree- 
ment on religion and politics. Some of the family were 
Methodists and friends of Peter Cartwright, the famous 
Methodist preacher; the rest were Presbyterians, active in 
the formation of the North Sangamon Presbyterian Church 
at Indian Point. By 1833 Colonel Rogers was living in 
Athens, having turned his farm over to his son-in-law and 
daughter, Amberry and Arminda Rankin. On several oc- 
casions his home in Athens was used as the polling place for 


15. Original bill in author’s possession. 
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Union Precinct. The precinct poll books for the elections 
in August, 1834, 1836 and 1838, when Lincoln was a candi- 
: date for the legislature, give some idea of how the family 
voted. In the election of August 4, 1834, Lincoln received 
174 votes in the precinct. Henry C. Rogers, Martin Hig- 
gins and Harry Riggin all voted for Lincoln; there is no 
record of how Colonel Rogers or Amberry Rankin voted. 
In the election of August 1, 1836, Lincoln received 150 votes 
in the precinct. In that year, Higgins and Henry C. Rogers 
voted for Lincoln while Colonel Rogers and Harry Riggin 
did not. In the August 6, 1838, election, Harry Riggin was 
also a candidate for the legislature. Strangely enough, he 
did not vote either for himself or for Lincoln, but cast all 
his seven votes for other candidates in the legislative contest.” 
On December 18, 1834, Colonel Rogers married a third 
time. His bride was Susannah Overstreet, widow of the 
Rev. John Overstreet, a Methodist preacher. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Rev. Peter Cartwright.” 


Mentor Graham could not have sent Lincoln to a better 
family for books or for help in understanding them than to 
the Rogers family. When Colonel Rogers came to Illinois 
in 1818, he brought with him a chest of books, some of which 
had probably been purchased for his four children who at- 
tended Cooperstown College. Later, his sons who attended 
medical college in Cincinnati sent books home from that 
place. Not only did the Rogers family have a large library, 
but most of its members were well educated; three of those 
in Menard County, for example, were teachers: Henry C. 
Rogers and his sister Arminda Rankin both taught school 


16. Neither did Lincoln vote for [Illinois State Archives, Springfield. 

himself or for Riggin; poll books in 17. Sangamon County Marriage 
Records. 
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after coming to the county, and Harry Riggin had taught 
school in Madison County in 1817 and 1818. Further- 
more, Henry C. Rogers was so interested in education that 
he built a log house on his farm, where J. A. Mendall con- 
ducted a school.” 

Of the books Colonel Rogers brought with him from 
Cooperstown or which were acquired by the family before 
1836, the following list gives some idea of what was avail- 


able to Lincoln: 


Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Letters (two 
volumes; Brooklyn, 1812) 

Charles Davies, Elements of Surveying (New York, 1830) 

James Thomson, The Seasons (Boston, 1826) 

Stephen Jones, A New Biographical Dictionary (london, 
1796) 

John Milton, Paradise Lost 

David Patterson, Adams Latin Grammar (New York, 1830) 

William Jay, Sermons (Cooperstown, 1812) 

A Narrative of the Life and Medical Discoveries of Samuel 
Thompson (Columbus, 1827) 

The Roué (New York, 1828) 

The Works of Horace (New York, 1826) 

Thomas Colley Grattan, The History of the Netherlands 
(Philadelphia, 1831) 

Lindley Murray, The English Reader (Baltimore, 1829) 

Don Quixote (3 volumes; Exeter, 1827 ) 

Thinks-to-Mvyself (New York, 1812) 

J. Lempriere, Bibliotheca Classica (New York, 1805) 

The New Testament (New York, 1805) 

The Holy Bible (Hartford, 1816) 

J. Olney, Geography (1832) 

Cicero (1833) 

Niles’ Register 

Francis Wayland, D.D., The Elements of Moral Science (New 
York, 1835) 

Nicholas Machiavel, The Art of War (Albany, 1815) 


18. See citations in nn. 1 and 3. 
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The frame store which Colonel Matthew Rogers built in Athens, 
in 1831, as it appeared early in December, 1958. 


Many years later, Arminda Rogers Rankin told her son 
that she had coached both Lincoln and Anna Rutledge in 
Kirkham’s Grammar and Blair’s Rhetoric. We may there- 
fore assume that the above-listed copy of Blair which was 
the property of her father, and is signed by him as such, 
was the book used by Lincoln. The English Grammar, by 
Samuel Kirkham, published at Cincinnati in 1826, which 
was used by Lincoln and Anna Rutledge is now in the Li- 


brary of Congress.” 


19. M. L. Houser, Lincoln’s Early Political Education (Peoria, Ill. 
1944), 18; see also citations in n. 1. 
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once said that “Murray’s English Reader was the best school 
book ever put into the hands of American youth.” Lincoln 
did not say where or when he had read the book, but we 
know now that he could have borrowed it from the Rogers 
family. 

M. L. Houser, in one of his works on Lincoln’s books, says 
that Lincoln made his first serious study of religion at New 
Salem. If this is true, the book Elements of Moral Science, 
by Francis Wayland, president of Brown University, must 
have been of tremendous interest to Lincoln.” 

Although Lincoln in his autobiography mentioned that 
before he began surveying, he “studied Flint, and Gibson 
a little,” he could also have borrowed Colonel Rogers’ book 
on surveying by Charles Davies and might have done so. 

When, on August 3, 1837, the citizens of Athens gave a 
public dinner for the Sangamon County members (better 
known as the “Long Nine”) of the state legislature, the 
celebration was held on the second floor of Colonel Rogers’ 
building. Lincoln was present and heard Henry C. Rogers 
offer the following two toasts: 

Our delegation of the Last General Assembly. Their valuable 
services merit of their constituents the highest praise. May they 
be remembered should they offer their services again to the citizens 
of Sangamon. 

Our Systems of Internal Improvement and Education. Both 
emimently calculated to elevate the character, promote the hap- 
piness, and wealth of the citizens of our state. We wish them the 
greatest possible success.”* 

After Lincoln was finally established in Springfield, ap- 
parently he still did legal work for the Rogers family. In 


20. M. L. Houser, Abraham Lin- 21. Sangamo Journal (Spring- 
coln, Student: His Books ({Peoria, field), Aug. 12, 1837. 
Ill.], 1932), 19. 
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The Harry Riggin home, about a mile and a half north of 
Athens, Illinois. This picture was taken probably in the 1870's 
— the house has since been torn down. The people barely 
discernible in the picture are, left to right: Eliza Riggin 
(daughter), Harry Riggin, Mrs. Harry Riggin, unidentified 
man in high hat, and Augustus K. Riggin (son). 


the Herndon-Weik Collection in the Library of Congress 
is a bill written and filed by Lincoln in the Sangamon Cir- 
cuit Court, January 29, 1841, in the case of Rogers v. Francis. 
Lincoln, representing Rogers, won the case on December 3, 
1841, when the court awarded his client certain lands in 
payment of notes of Josiah Francis and a Mr. Sandford. 
The next year Lincoln was Henry C. Rogers’ attorney when 
Rogers, as administrator of the estate of John W. Little, 
petitioned the court to sell about six acres of land adjoining 
the town of Athens. 

By the 1840's the Rogers family had become more divided 
politically. Henry C. Rogers and Amberry Rankin were 
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strong Whigs and supporters of Lincoln. Rankin was elected 
sheriff of Menard County in 1844 and again in 1846. The 
Riggin family, however, were very stanch Democrats. Au- 
gustus K. Riggin, son of Harry and Miriam Rogers Riggin, 
was elected circuit clerk of Menard in 1852 and 1856. He 
was a Close personal friend of William H. Herndon, Lin- 
coln’s law partner.” 

Even though some of the family differed with Lincoln 
politically, an idea of what they thought of him can be de- 
rived from Harry Riggin’s statement to his son Augustus 
during a session of the Menard Circuit Court in 1842: “I 
wish I could raise a son as big as Lincoln is bound to be if 
he lives. I have heard all these men at the bar and on the 
stump for some years and Lincoln is the greatest of them all. 
I say this to you my son, though I am a Democrat.”’** 

In a letter to his nephew, on October 21, 1860, Henry C. 
Rogers described Lincoln, whom he had seen in Spring- 
field: 

Politics run high. Lincoln is running ahead and I hope will be 
elected. I saw him last week, he is in fine health and spirits and 
takes the attention of his friends kindly and well. Thousands shake 
hands with him and numerous letters are addressed to him from 
all parts of the country south as well as north. Should he be the 
next president I have no doubt but that he will be abundantly popu- 
lar south as well as north. Abraham is the man for the times. All 
the humbugs about Negro equality amalgamation to the contrary 
notwithstanding.** 

However, Robert G. Rogers, son of Dr. Timothy Rogers 
and a grandson of the Colonel, wrote from Liberty, Missis- 
sippi, less than three months later: 

If Abe Lincoln were to visit New Orleans or any other southern 


22. R. D. Miller, Past and Pres-  versation with Augustus K. Riggin, 
ent of Menard County, Illinois (Chi- | Herndon-Weik Collection, microfilm 
cago, 1905), 234. in Ill. State Hist. Lib. 

23. Herndon’s MS notes of con- 24. Original in author’s possession. 
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city today he would not live to set his foot on shore. I would scalp 
the old rascal myself if I could get a chance and if he values his 
life he had better not go to Washington. All the southern states 
are making more or less preparation for war. God knows what 
will be the the end of this struggle. The prices of Negroes does not 
seem to be affected by the crisis. I saw a Negroe man sold a few 
days ago on a credit of 12 months for $1950 and I bought a woman 
40 years old for $900 cash.” 


In the war which broke out soon after he wrote, Robert 
G. Rogers lost three brothers, all of whom served in the 


Confederate Army. 

At Colonel Rogers’ death, August 14, 1847, he left a large 
family, both North and South. While the northern branch 
of the family, around Athens, was divided politically, few 
were as strongly abolitionist as Henry C. Rogers although, 
generally, they were against slavery. 

On the other hand, the Colonel’s three sons in the South 
had become owners of large plantations and, consequently, 
owners of large numbers of slaves. Their views on slavery 
were as truly Southern as those of families who had been 
there for generations. In fact, some of the Rogers family 
in the South were among the earliest advocates of secession. 

How much influence, if any, this family had on the life 
of Lincoln during his formative years at New Salem may 
now be impossible to tell. How many books from their 
library Lincoln may have used may also be impossible to 
tell. But this much we can with certainty say: That this 
family probably had more books available for Lincoln’s use 
than any other single family near New Salem. That this 
family — with its widely disparate views on religion and 
politics, but with its close family ties and affection — would 
have been stimulating to one of Lincoln’s inquisitive nature. 

25. Letter of Jan. 12, 1861: original in author’s possession. 
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Lincoln and Halleck: 
A Study in Personal Relations 





A native of Decatur, Illinois, Stephen E. Ambrose is now 
working on his Ph.D. degree under Dr. William B. Hesseltine 

at the University of Wisconsin. He has written a biography of 
Henry W. Halleck for which he will soon be seeking a publisher. 





WHY, STUDENTS have often wondered, did Abraham 
Lincoln keep Henry W. Halleck as his general-in-chief from 
July, 1862, until March, 1864? 
participants and contemporary narrators, as well as later 


Halleck was — diarists, 


historians, charge — incompetent, inefficient, destitute of 
orginality, afraid to take responsibility and, in general, a 
hindrance rather than a help to the Union cause.* The re- 
tention of Halleck has become more mysterious with the 
growing respect for Lincoln’s stature as a military strategist. 
In despair, Lincoln scholars, generally blind to the reasons 
for the President’s tenacity in holding onto “Old Brains,” 
have almost unanimously decided that Halleck was not 
worthy of their attention. Through the years, Halleck has 
become an embarrassment to the Lincoln epic — the single 
noteworthy exception to Lincoln’s ability to select talented 
advisers. 


Thus Colin R. Ballard, in The Military Genius of Abra- 
Gideon Own Story ... (New York, 1887), 


1. For examples, see 


Welles, Diary of Gideon Welles, Sec- 
retary of the Navy under Lincoln 
and Johnson (Boston, 1911), I: 383- 
84; George B. McClellan, McClellan’s 
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ham Lincoln, passed Old Brains off as insignificant. “There 
is . . . no evidence,” he wrote, “that his [Halleck’s] advice 
had any weight either for good or evil in the big questions. 
. . . [He] dealt chiefly with matters of routine.”* T. Harry 
Williams, in Lincoln and His Generals, dealt more closely 
and more objectively with Halleck, but still concluded: 
“He [Halleck] was supreme commander in name but rarely 
in fact. . . . His tenure of command . . . did not work 
out well because he disliked responsibility and did not want 
to direct.” Williams acknowledged that Lincoln learned 
from the experiment of Halleck as general-in-chief and later 
used the knowledge, but he did not discuss the reasons for 
Lincoln’s retention of Halleck.* Old Brains still remained 
an embarrassment to the cult of Lincoln scholars. 
Actually, the Lincoln-Halleck relationship adds significant 
evidence to the case for Lincoln’s genius in selecting and 
using his subordinates. Halleck was highly valuable to 
Lincoln as a military adviser — the general-in-chief was one 
of America’s few experts on the art of war.* But Halleck’s 
greatest contribution to Lincoln’s strength was _ political. 
Old Brains allowed Lincoln to use him as a buffer. When 
Lincoln decided to fire a general or take an unpopular ac- 
tion, he had Halleck sign the order; supporters of the dis- 
missed general (and in the Union Army almost every gen- 
eral had political allies) would blame Halleck for the action. 
The “act” convinced spectators, because Lincoln played 


his part so well; he liked to assume a pose of weakness and 


2. Ballard, Military Genius of Lin- (New York, 1846), one of the few 

coln (New York, 1952), 116. American contributions to the higher 

3. Williams, Lincoln and His Gen- art of war either before or after the 

erals (New York, 1952), 136. Civil War. Halleck also translated 

4. See Henry Wager Halleck’s Ele- some of the writings of Baron Henri 

ments of Military Art and Science... Jomini, the Swiss interpreter of 
Napoleon. 
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General Henry W. Halleck 


simplicity and to give the impression that others were con- 
trolling him. When friends inquired about a military move, 
Lincoln would say, “I wish not to control. That I now 
leave to Gen. Halleck,” or ““You must call on Gen. Halleck, 
who commands. . . .”” The General-in-chief usually said 
nothing. He knew that, as long as Lincoln supported him, 
his position was unassailable. Besides, he found that he 
could shape events from behind the scenes, sometimes against 
Lincoln’s wishes — and always in favor of fellow West Point- 
ers when they differed with the political soldiers. 


5. Lincoln to McClellan, Aug. 29, Abraham Lincoln (New Brunswick, 
1862, in Roy P. Basler, ed., Marion N.J., 1953), V: 399; Lincoln to 
Dolores Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap, Boyle, July 13, 1862, zbid., 321. 
asst. eds., The Collected Works of 
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Before he went to Washington in 1862, Halleck saw Lin- 
coln in the same light as did Major General George B. 
McClellan. The President, Halleck thought, was a typical 
politician, who, though relatively harmless, was still an in- 
competent military director. 

Never one to place personal pride before country, Lin- 
coln — after appraising Halleck’s record in the West — de- 
cided to bring him to Washington as general-in-chief. When 
the President demoted McClellan, in March, 1862, to head 
of the Army of the Potomac, the Union had no supreme 
commander. It was fighting the war in a piecemeal fashion 
with no co-ordination between armies. The cause needed 
a guiding hand, a lack that Lincoln, trying to function as 
both commander-in-chief and general-in-chief, recognized. 
The President needed not only skillful advice but also a 
buffer for protection from the politicians who were glee- 
fully criticizing his military arrangements. Others saw the 
problem and were free with advice. John Pope, whom 
Lincoln had just called to Washington from the West, told 
the worried President: “If Halleck were here, you would 
have . . . a competent advisor who would put this matter 
right.” Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton, an old ac- 
quaintance of Halleck’s, agreed with Pope,* as did Gover- 
nor William Sprague of Rhode Island, who had just visited 
Halleck.’ So did Winfield Scott, America’s oldest, and at 
one time its best, soldier.“ Although Lincoln fretted about 
Halleck’s recent actions, he was impressed by the General’s 
earlier success in the West and by the military knowledge 
revealed in the General’s book Elements of Military Art 


6. Welles, Diary, I: 119. coln, Library of Congress, Washing- 
7. Sprague to Lincoln, July 5, ton, D.C. 
1862, Robert Todd Lincoln Collec- 8. Williams, Lincoln and His Gen- 
tion of the Papers of Abraham Lin-  erals, 134-35. 
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and Science. Old Brains had decisively proven his adminis- 
trative ability in St. Louis; yet during the campaign against 
Corinth, Mississippi, in May, 1862, he had demonstrated 
an utter lack of any fighting urge. Obviously the General 
was better fitted for an administrative chair than a saddle.° 
On July 11, 1862, Lincoln made Halleck general-in-chief, 
commander of all the Union land forces. In less than two 
weeks Halleck arrived in Washington to assume his duties.” 
It was the first meeting between the two men, who were 


Lincoln probably was 


to spend so much time together. 
disappointed with the short, pudgy, pop-eyed, middle-aged 
figure, who looked more like a professor of chemistry (which 


he had once been) than a dashing soldier." Hiding any 
feelings he might have had, Lincoln got right to work. He 
planned to use Halleck, and he began almost as soon as the 
hand-shaking ceremonies were over, by giving the General 
a ticklish problem. 

The President wanted to remove McClellan and his Army 
of the Potomac from the unhealthy swamps around the 
James River, where they had recently been roughly handled 
by Robert E. Lee — but if the President, as commander- 
in-chief, ordered the move, the political repercussions might 
ruin the administration, for McClellan enjoyed warm, active 
support from the War Democrats. His troops, on leaving 
the Peninsula, would go into Pope’s newly formed Army of 
Virginia, and Pope, whose fiery pronouncements to his army 


Lew Wallace, . . . An Autobigraphy 


9. Ibid., 136. 
(New York, 1906), II: 570; James 


10. Stanton to Halleck, July 11, 


1862, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 
XI, Pt. 3, p. 314; Lincoln to Halleck, 
July 14, 1862, ibid., 321; Halleck to 
Stanton, July 27, 1862, ibid., 337. 
11. For descriptions of Halleck, 
see New York Herald, July 21, 1862; 
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indicated that he was a convert to Radical Republicanism, 
was anathema to the Democrats. If Lincoln sent McClel- 
lan’s men to Pope, Democrats would scream that the Presi- 
dent was playing politics with the army. However, if Hal- 
leck issued the order, Lincoln could claim that his hands 
were clean. So the President ordered Halleck to visit Mc- 
Clellan and examine the situation, instructing Halleck to 
offer McClellan 20,000 reinforcements — if McClellan did 
not think he could take Richmond with that number, Halleck 
was to order the withdrawal from the Peninsula.” 

Halleck spent a day with McClellan on the James, and 
“Little Mac,” to everyone’s surprise, said he would try to 
take Richmond with the additional 20,000 men. McClellan 
realized he had not placated his superiors: “I know that the 
rascals will get rid of me as soon as they dare,’ he com- 
plained to a friend and added bitterly, “Halleck remained 
but a few minutes (comparatively) here and saw nothing 
of the Army — departed just as wise as he came.””* 

For once, McClellan was right. Lincoln was determined 
to pull the army from the Peninsula and was ready to use 
any pretext to achieve his purpose. Halleck was his foil 
in the operation. The day after Old Brains returned to 
Washington, McClellan wired: “Can you not possibly draw 
15,000 or 20,000 men from the West to re-enforce me tem- 
porarily?”* On the basis of this request, Lincoln decided 
to execute the withdrawal of McClellan’s army. To Hal- 
leck fell the responsibility of making out the order and 


justifying the action. In doing so, the General-in-chief in- 


12. Halleck’s memorandum for the 1862, in George B. McClellan MSS, 
Sec. of War, July 27, 1862, Official Library of Congress. 
Records, Ser. I, Vol. XI, Pt. 3, p. 14. McClellan to Halleck, July 26, 
337. 1862, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 
13. McClellan to Barlow, July 30, XI, Pt. 3, p. 334. 
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vented the fiction that McClellan had said he “required” 


the men. Since the War Department could not furnish 


them, it had no choice — Halleck had to order McClellan 
out of the Peninsula.’ Lincoln had his cake and was eating 
it too; McClellan was out of the Peninsula, and Halleck 
was being damned by the Democrats as McClellan’s enemy. 
Fortunately for the President, Halleck never openly com- 
plained or explained the true basis of the command decision. 


Instead he confined himself to writing to his wife. Lincoln 
and his advisers had told him to remove McClellan, he 
said. “In other words they want{ed] me to do what they 
were afraid to attempt.” 

Lincoln soon had another opportunity to use Halleck as 
a political shield. After Pope’s defeat at Second Bull Run 
in August, 1862, Halleck placed McClellan in charge of the 
demoralized troops streaming into Washington. When Mc- 
Clellan had finished organizing the men in the entrench- 
ments, Halleck asked him who had been nominated for 
If Lee invaded the North, as he seemed 
likely to do, the army would have to march out to meet 
him. But McClellan replied that he had not designated 
a successor because he was willing to take command in per- 


future command. 


son if the enemy invaded. Halleck informed Little Mac 
that his authority did not extend beyond the defenses of the 
capital and that no decision had yet been made as to who 


would lead the army when it took the field.” 


15. Halleck wrote the Secretary of 
War on Nov. 25 that “immediately 
on my return to Washington .. . 
[McClellan] telegraphed that he 
would require 35,000,” which was not 
true and stacked the deck against 
McClellan; ibid., Vol. XII, Pt. 2, p. 5. 
Halleck’s statement before the Joint 
Committee on the Conduct of the 
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eral Halleck, a Memoir,” Journal of 
the Military Service Institution of the 
United States, XXXVI (1905): 537. 
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Lincoln, however, had decided that McClellan was the 
only competent general available for command. On the 
morning of September 2, he and Halleck called upon Mc- 
Clellan at the latter's house. Lincoln diagnosed the situa- 
tion as bad and, according to Halleck, said to McClellan: 
“General, you will take command of the forces in the field.” 
McClellan later claimed, probably falsely, that Lincoln had 
said Washington was lost and asked if he would take over, 
as a favor to the President. McClellan replied that he 
would. The whole thing came as a surprise to Halleck."* 
But Lincoln, after making a decision that angered the 
very vocal Radicals in his own party, gradually changed 
his story until the stigma came to rest with Halleck. On 
the afternoon of September 2, Lincoln told his Cabinet that 
Halleck had agreed to McClellan’s appointment and that 
the General-in-chief supported the President’s views." On 


September 8 Lincoln told Secretary of the Navy Gideon 


Welles “that Halleck had turned to McClellan and advised 
that he should command the troops against the Maryland 
invasion. ‘I could not have done it,’ said he [Lincoln], ‘for 
I can never feel confident that he [McClellan] will do any- 
thing effectual.’’*’ ‘Two days later the President flatly 
stated that McClellan’s reinstatement was “Halleck’s do- 


9921 


ings. And most political leaders in the capital believed 


Halleck had decided upon and given the order.” 


The Lincoln-Halleck relationship reveals more than Lin- 


coln’s known abilities as a politician. It also reveals Lin- 


18. Ibid., 535; Senate Report 108, Sherman, Sept. 23, 1862, in Rachel 
37 Cong., 3 Sess., I: 451. Sherman Thorndike, ed., The Sher- 
19. Welles, Diary, I: 104-5. man Letters: Correspondence between 
20. Ibid., 116. General and Senator Sherman from 
Ibid., 122. 1837 to 1891 (New York, 1894), 164. 

See John Sherman to W. T. Also Welles, Diary, I: 134. 
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coln’s ability to dominate even a man who was supremely 
confident and accustomed, himself, to dominating others. 
Halleck was a highly successful businessman in California 
when the Civil War began. He had played a large part in 
shaping the constitution of the Bear-Flag State and had 
turned down offers to serve as governor or senator.** Soon 
after the war began, he re-entered military service and was 
assigned to command the Department of the Missouri, which 
he used as a base for a series of intrigues that eventually 
resulted in a larger command.” Yet shortly after going to 
Washington, as has been noted, Halleck let Lincoln use him. 

He also learned from Lincoln. Before coming into con- 
tact with the President, Halleck was definitely opposed to 
the theory that political expediency should take precedence 
over military necessity. Whether or not he knew of it, Lin- 
coln intuitively followed one of Clausewitz’ doctrines — that 
war is merely an extension of politics — and persuaded Hal- 
leck to go along with this point of view. For instance, before 
he went to Washington, Halleck had been asked by Andrew 
Johnson when his army would redeem East Tennessee. 
“The head must be attended to first and the toenails after- 
wards,” Halleck had replied.*®” But since the unionists in 
the area were suffering under Confederate control, and since 
they would vote Republican, Lincoln wanted them freed. 


Consequently, just before Major General Ulysses S. Grant 


went to Chattanooga in late 1863, Halleck told him his 

great object was to free the loyal inhabitants of East Ten- 

nessee. Halleck’s motives for desiring the area were neither 
23. Milton H. Shutes, “Henry 1862, McClellan MSS. 

Wager Halleck, Lincoln’s Chief-of- 25. Halleck to Andrew Johnson, 

Staff,” California Historical Society June 5, 1862, Andrew Johnson Pa- 


Quarterly, XVI (1937): 1096 ff. pers, Library of Congress. 
24. Halleck to McClellan, Feb. 24, 
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humanitarian nor political, he claimed, but military. Dem- 
onstrating to Lincoln that political motives could be sub- 
stantiated with military rationalizations, Halleck said that 
East Tennessee contained agricultural products and iron the 
Confederates were using to their advantage — these re- 
sources must be denied the enemy. Although northern Ala- 
bama contained identical resources, neither Lincoln nor 
Halleck thought of occupying that section.” 

International diplomacy also drew Halleck away from 
military necessity. After the fall of Vicksburg in July, 1863, 
Grant wanted to move his army on Mobile. But Lincoln 
and Seward wanted to take Texas since they feared Na- 
poleon III’s puppet Maximilian in Mexico. Harking back 
to the Monroe Doctrine, they told the Frenchman that 
Washington did not look upon his activities with favor. 
Accordingly, when Port Hudson, Louisiana, capitulated to 
Nathaniel P. Banks after the fall of Vicksburg, Halleck 
ordered Banks to clean out southwestern Louisiana and pre- 
pare for an expedition into Texas, for which reinforcements 
were sent from Grant’s army.” Banks himself did not want 
to march away from the heart of the war; he, too, wanted to 
take Mobile. Halleck appreciated the military importance 
of the Alabama port, but there were “reasons other than 
military” for moving into Texas. “We have no choice,” Hal- 
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leck said, “but must carry out the views of the Government. 


Although he was often used by Lincoln, Halleck found 


many compensations in the position of general-in-chief. 


26. Halleck to Grant, Oct. 20, 1863, ibid., Vol. XXVI, Pt. 1, pp. 
Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXI, 652-53. 
Pt. 1, pp. 667-69. 28. Halleck to Banks, Aug. 12, 
27. Halleck to Banks, July 24, 1863, ibid., 675. 
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The most satisfying of these was the chance to prevent 
amateurs from gaining martial glory. Halleck disliked many 
politicians, and he hated politician-soldiers with a hate that 
only a West Pointer could understand. He felt fully reim- 
bursed for all his travail when he was able to keep an ama- 
teur out of an important command. 

John A. McClernand was just the sort of politician-soldier 
Halleck detested. An erstwhile volunteer general from IIli- 
nois, with a record of loyalty to the Democratic Party in 
that state, McClernand wanted to parlay his friendship with 
Lincoln into a high post. He had previously appealed to 
McClellan and been snubbed,” but he finally sniffed the 
political breeze and caught the aroma of Republicanism. 
Although he had fought to gain his position on the staff of 
the Republican governor of Illinois, Richard Yates,*° Mc- 
Clernand had no thought of rotting in Springfield while 
honor and fame awaited him in another field. He cast his 
eye on the most coveted catch on the Mississippi River, 
Vicksburg, and dreamed of bringing it down single-handedly. 
He wanted an independent command, with orders to take 
the city, and left Illinois for Washington. on September 23, 
1862, to begin intriguing for that purpose. Lincoln granted 
him an interview, and McClernand laid a fascinating pro- 
posal before his old political enemy. He bemoaned the 


closing of the Mississippi by a “small, indeed comparatively 


bd 


insignificant garrison at Vicksburg,” and promised to open 
the river with a force of 60,000. After that, he would move 
straight east and take Atlanta, or, if the President preferred, 
he would head west and besiege Texas.” 


29. McClernand to McClellan, 30. Yates to McClernand, Aug. 19, 
Nov. 5, 1861, John A. McClernand 1862, ibid. 
Collection, Illinois State Historical 31. McClernand to Lincoln, Sept. 
Library. 28, 1862, ibid. 
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He needed 
more Democratic support for his administration, and he 
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Lincoln swallowed McClernand’s panacea. 


did want the river opened. The professionals, Grant and 
Sherman, had tried and failed. On October g Lincolm in- 
McClernand would head 
a land and naval expedition, which would be raised by the 


formed Halleck of his decision: 
General in the western states. His headquarters would be 
in Springfield.** Old Brains objected to the entire plan 
and did win a minor concession — the force would remain 
subject to his orders and would be employed “according to 
such exigencies as the service, in his judgment, may re- 
quire.”** 

After McClernand left Washington, Halleck began to 
cut him down. While McClernand happily collected troops 
in Springfield, Halleck just as happily ordered them down 
to Helena, Arkansas, or to Memphis. The men reported 
to Grant, who was in command of the forces in West Ten- 
nessee.“* McClernand thought Halleck was co-operating. 

Meanwhile, Halleck wondered what he should do with 
Grant in this ticklish situation. If he told Grant what Lin- 
coln had done, the constantly simmering feud between the 


32. Stanton to Halleck, Oct. 11, _McClernand Coll. in Springfield; on 


1862, ibid. The facts concerning 
Halleck’s part in the McClernand 
expedition have been confused by 
historians. It is not true that Halleck 
had no information about the scheme 
until December. He probably knew 
of it from the first — at any rate, 
he was informed at least by Oct. 9, 
1862. Stanton’s letter to Halleck 
read: “I have requested General Mc- 
Clernand to call upon you, and re- 
ceive such instructions, as you deem 
proper, in relation to the subject dis- 
cussed with the President on Thurs- 
day [Oct. 9].” This letter is in the 


the back of the letter is a note writ- 
ten and signed by McClernand: 
“That subject was an Expedition of 
Land & Naval Forces to clear the 
Miss. river &c.” 

33. Confidential order of Stanton, 
Oct. 21, 1862, McClernand Coll. Mc- 
Clernand spoke of Halleck’s objec- 
tion in a letter to O. H. Browning, 
Dec. 16, 1862, O. H. Browning Pa- 
pers, Ill. State Hist. Lib. 

34. Halleck to Yates, Oct. 27, 
Halleck to Wright, Oct. 27, Halleck 
to Yates, Oct. 30, 1862, Official 
Records, Ser. I, Vol. XVII, Pt. 2, 
pp. 298, 309. 
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professionals and the volunteers might boil over. Still, 
Grant had to be primed for the theft of McClernand’s hard- 
earned troops. Halleck tried to solve the problem by ignor- 
ing it. When he informed Grant of the reinforcements com- 
ing from Springfield to Memphis, Halleck said the Ten- 
nessee city would be the depot for a joint army and navy 
expedition on Vicksburg. He did not mention McCler- 
nand.”’ But Grant had heard rumors floating down from 
Springfield and asked Halleck for a clarification of his posi- 
tion.” Halleck did not hedge in his reply: “You have 


command of all troops sent to your department, and have 


permission to fight the enemy where you please.”* Four 


days later he told Grant the movement down the river must 
leave Memphis “as soon as sufficient force can be collected.”* 

With good cause McClernand was beginning to be suspi- 
cious — he suspected a nefarious plot to countermand his 
mission. Could the President have turned against him? 
Anxiously he asked Illinois politicians in Washington to 
find out.” O. H. Browning rushed to the Executive Man- 
sion to discover if the state’s favorite son had changed his 
attitude toward the state’s self-professed military genius. 
Lincoln calmed Browning, and McClernand received a mes- 
sage designed to set his mind at rest: “He [Lincoln] says 
so far from any purpose of superceding you existing, both 
he and the Secretary of War are very anxious for you to 
have command. . . . You are in no danger.’” 

Lincoln may have been “very anxious” for McClernand 
to have the command, but Halleck forged ahead, completely 


Halleck to Grant, Nov. 10, 98. Halleck to Grant, Nov. 15, 
, tbid., Pt. 1, pp. 468-69. 1862, ibid., 470. 
36. Grant to Halleck, Nov. 10, 39. McClernand to Yates, Nov. 
1862, ibid., 460. 20, 1862, McClernand Coll. 
37. Halleck to Grant, Nov. 11, 40. Browning to McClernand, 
1862, ibid. Dec. 2, 1862, ibid. 
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ignoring the General’s existence. On December 5 he told 
Grant to collect his troops by December 20, when they 
would leave for Vicksburg.** ‘Two days later he informed 
Grant that he could use the men as he deemed “best to 
accomplish the great object in view,” and again gave Grant 
control of all excess troops in his department.** The next 
day Grant told Halleck that William T. Sherman would 
command the expedition.** Halleck, of course, failed to 
inform McClernand of the date the expedition would leave. 

McClernand, meanwhile, let his romantic ardor triumph 
over his desire for military glory, and prepared to enter wed- 
lock. His bride would accompany him on the triumphal 
march he was zealously anticipating. On December 12 
the prospective bridegroom informed Stanton he was “‘anxi- 
ously awaiting” the order to send him forward. Lincoln 
received a similar request; Halleck did not.“ 

Stanton was surprised when he read McClernand’s note. 
He thought Halleck had already given the necessary orders, 
and promised to “have the matter attended to without de- 
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lay. Stanton’s message confirmed McClernand’s fore- 
bodings, and he immediately wired Halleck, begging the 
General-in-chief to send him to command the Mississippi 
expedition.” Then he wrote Browning and asked him to 
see Lincoln and clear the matter. “Satisfied that the Presi- 


dent and Secretary of War favor me, as the commander of 


the Expedition,” McClernand believed the General-in-chief 


was his “personal enemy — and senselessly so.” “My state 


41. Halleck to Grant, Dec. 5, 14. McClernand to Stanton, and 
1862, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. ~**>coln, Dec. 12, 1862, McClernand 
XVII, Pt. 1, p. 473. oF 

42. Halleck to Grant, Dec. 7, 45. Stanton to McClernand, Dec. 
1862, ibid. 15, 1862, ibid. 

43. Grant to Halleck, Dec. 8, 46. McClernand to Halleck, Dec. 
1862, McClernand Coll. 16, 1862, ibid. 
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of uncertitude is cruel,” he said. “It is humiliating to the last 
degree. . . . Learn and let me know my fate!” Then Mc- 
Clernand revealed his perspicacity: “I think I understand 
the Genl in Chief as well as any man living. I think he de- 
signs to give the command of the Expedition to Sherman.” 
On December 20 Sherman did take the troops McCler- 
nand had so hopefully forwarded to Memphis and set sail 
for Vicksburg. At the time, McClernand was ceremoniously 
entering the state of matrimony. The next day, with Sher- 
man and the troops safely down river, Halleck told Mc- 
Clernand to take charge of the expedition. It was, Mc- 
Clernand later recalled, “the first and only recogntion, and 
that an indirect one, which the General-in-Chief had ever 
made of my connection with the expedition.” The indirect 
recognition did not even give the politician-soldier permis- 
sion to leave Springfield. On December 23, however, Mc- 
Clernand and his admiring bride took the train for Memphis. 
On the day McClernand arrived there, Sherman fought 
the decisive battle of the campaign before Vicksburg.“ 
When he learned what had happened, McClernand 
charged Halleck with “wilful contempt of superior authority 
[Lincoln’s], and with utter incompetency for the extraor- 
dinary and vital functions with which he is charged as 
Genl-in-Chief.”** McClernand did not charge that Halleck 
failed to take responsibility. Lincoln tried to pacify the 
General, telling him he was doing well: ‘‘Well for the coun- 
try, and well for yourself — much better than you could 
possibly be, if engaged in open war with Gen. Halleck.’ 


47. McClernand to Browning, Dec. 49. McClernand to Lincoln, Jan. 
16, 1862, Browning Papers. 7, 1863, as cited in Collected Works, 


48. McClernand to Stanton, Jan. VI: 72. 
3, 1863, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 50. Lincoln to McClernand, Jan. 


XVII, Pt. 2, p. 528. 22, 1863, ibid., 71. 
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Other criticisms of Halleck began to appear. “The Loyal 
People of St. Louis” petitioned the President to remove Hal- 
leck, because ‘“‘we believe him to be devoid of the military 
talent attributed to him by some, [and] incompetent.”” 
One of Lincoln’s “old and true friends,” Isaac Arnold of 
Illinois, assured the President that Halleck “has lost the 
confidence of the people.”** Even one of McClellan’s aides, 
one of the few persons who knew the full story, thought 
Halleck’s treatment of McClernand shabby. Old Brains 
had accomplished the impossible — conservatives and radi- 
cals, Democrats and Republicans had joined together to 
denounce the General-in-chief. 

Lincoln may have smiled as he read the complaints — 
everybody was angry with Halleck. Many of the actions 
for which the critics were deriding Halleck had been taken 
at the President’s direction. Politically, Old Brains was one 
of the most valuable members of Lincoln’s entourage. If 
he needed proof, the President knew his use of Halleck had 
been a success when he read a communiqué from Count 
Adam Gurowski, the self-appointed spokesman for the Radi- 
cals. “Mr. President,” Gurowski appealed, “for God’s and 
the country’s sake read ponder an urgent and patriotic warn- 
ing.” “You have made a general from Halleck and you 
have instrusted him with power which would ruin any 
country.” 

But Gurowski’s biggest complaint, with which most of 
his party agreed, was that Halleck deliberately kept Radical 


generals away from important commands. Democrats, on 


51. Memorial of May 10, 1863, 53. Colburn to McClellan, Jan. 
Robert Todd Lincoln Coll. 15, 1862 [1863], McClellan MSS. 
52. Arnold to Lincoln, May 18, 54. Gurowski to Lincoln, n.d., 
1863, ibid. Adam Gurowski Collection, Library 
of Congress. 
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the other hand, charged that Old Brains was keeping good 
party men out of the army. Lincoln, who really dictated 
policy, never thought of removing his buffer and taking the 
criticism himself. Even when he made Grant a lieutenant 
general in the regular army (March, 1864), Lincoln kept 
Halleck in Washington. Old Brains had requested that 
Grant be made general-in-chief of the army,” and Lincoln 
complied with the request, but he retained Halleck as chief- 
of-staff, with headquarters in Washington, while Grant 
went to the Army of the Potomac. 

Lincoln had one more use for Halleck as general-in- 
chief. After Grant’s appointment, Lincoln told his private 
secretaries that Halleck had stipulated, before taking com- 
mand, that he be given “the full powers and responsibilities 
of general-in-chief.” Halleck “kept that attitude until 
Pope’s defeat, but ever since that event he has shrunk from 
responsibility whenever it was possible.” In this statement 
the President made it clear that he held Halleck responsible 


for pulling McClellan from the Peninsula and for Pope’s 
defeat, but not for the victories at Antietam, Gettysburg, 


Vicksburg or Chattanooga.”” After guiding public opinion 
toward Halleck in his own time, Lincoln thus dictated the 
attitude he hoped historians would adopt in the future. And 
Halleck never complained; he was content to accept the 
criticism as long as he could shape the events he considered 
important. Lincoln had done an outstanding job of picking 


his subordinate. 


55. Halleck to Stanton, March 9, 56. John G. Nicolay and John 
1864, Robert Todd Lincoln Coll.; see Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History 
also Williams, Lincoln and His Gen- (New York, 1890), VIII: 335. 
erals, 301. 
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